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A WORD 
ABOUT 
THIS 
VOLUME 


“Art,” said America's poet Amy Lowell, “is the desire of a man to express 
himself, to record the reactions of his personality to the world he lives in.” 

True enough. She might have added that when artists express themselves 
in a way true to themselves they also express the essentials of their society, its 
dreams and realities, its failures and successes. And it is because artists express 
their society while they express themselves that the art of a nation is an open 
window to understanding that nation. 

Because we believe you will understand the United States better if you see 
something of its artthis book has been produced. 

The first of the book's six sections, “The Americans and the Arts," inclu- 
des an essay by Howard Taubman, and photo-essays on four American com- 
munities which are especially active in the arts : Cincinnati, Ohio; Aspen, Co- 
lorado; Santa Fe, New Mexico; and Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Following „ `` 
these vignettes of the current art ferment in the United States there are picto- ) | 
rial essays on American theatre, dance, literature, motion pictures and jazz. ‚gs 

We sincerely hope that the volume gives you pleasure as well as new in- 
formation about the arts in America. 

McCREA HAZLETT 


Counselor for Cultural Affairs 
American Embassy, New Delhi 
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‘The pursuit of happiness, says the U. S. Declaration of Independence, is one of 

the “unalienable rights” with which all men are endowed by their Creator. For 
+ increasing millions of Americans, the pursuit of happiness today is quite often 
synonymous with the pursuit of the arts. In hamlet and metropolis alike, they 
have taken the arts to heart. This publication, however, is neither a survey nor 
an encyclopedia of the arts in America. It does not portray film or television stars 
in action, nor does it zero in on the Broadway stage, the Metropolitan Opera, 
the “big city” museums and concert halls, or the well-publicized jazz festivals, 
and it is certainly not a study of the greats of architecture or the dance. It 15 in- 
stead an attempt to illuminate іп human terms the growing devotion to the arts by 
Americans of all ages and origins. Exciting picture stories, taken in four widely 
different communities, speak with extraordinary sensitivity and eloquence of the 
place the arts hold in national life today. And, on the basis of his own far-rang- 
ng travels, critic Howard Taubman tells of unusual developments that are 
bringing this new cultural awareness—and enthustasm—to people the country over. 
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. CINCINNATI 


Spread out, like Rome, on seven hills, this industrial Ohio city of half a million 
boasts some of the nation's most venerable cultural institutions. Once widely 
criticized for a too-cautious approach to the arts, it is now in the forefront of the 
Midwest's cultural advance. Old facilities have been revitalized and new ones 
are constantly being added. Delighted Cincinnatians and their neighbors are 
attending all sorts of cultural presentations in record numbers, and each 
week more and more of them venture personally into some field of the arts. 


Newly introduced to the arts, 
a boy works on a project 
during a class at the 
Cincinnati Art Museum. He 
is one of a thousand children 
given free instruction at the 
museum every Saturday. 
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The chance to create” =. | 
draws preschool youngsters ^^. 
to Cincinnati’s museum | i 
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A class at Cincinnati's famed 
Art Academy. An arm of the 


museum, it offers intensive 


four- and five-year ‹ sin 


all fields of the fine 
has long been a magnet 
for students from many states. 
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We're loaded with artists' 


үш wi Қз амы сш. 
Welding із ап integral An enthusiastic amateur takes Not everyone in Cincinnati 
part of the approach to time out to explain her work. paints, of course. But scenes 
metal sculpture at the Thousands of adults like her such as this, in a mid-city 
academy. The school has attend special art classes park, sometimes give that 
rigid standards for sponsored by the museum, impression and excuse one 
admission, keeps its area universities and proud resident's boast, 
enrollments small. colleges, and public schools. *We're loaded with artists." 


For theater fans, a never-ending season 
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Cincinnati's theater “season” 
lasts all year long. Here, 
mask-wearing dancers from 
the Edgecliff Theater on the 
campus of Our Lady of 
Cincinnati College cavort 
while waiting to rehearse 

for a summer musical. 


Amateur and professional 
singers work to blend their 
talents for the Edgecliff 
open-air production. In 
winter, the theater is the 
home of a professional 
repertory company, offers 
dramas plus musicals. 
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Reflected in a golden horn: 
a student at the College- 
Conservatory of Music of the 


University of Cincinnati, an 
1867-born school now in a new 
home, the impressive Corbett 
Center of the Performing Arts. 


Halls alive with the sound of music 


Secondary-school music 


pupils from all over the 
country join in a practice 
session during a seven-week 
institute conducted for them 
during the summer by the 
college-conservatory. 


An orchestra tunes up for an opera ша 200 
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Вагиопев and bassos, cowboy-style 


Improbably quartered in 

a pavilion at the local zoo, 
Cincinnati's Summer Opera 
Company is a lively, vital 
group which even allows 
"ice" at children's 


performances. 


Transferred from an Italian 
to an Old West setting, 

with cast dressed accordingly 
and singing in English, 
Donizetti's “Elixir of Love" 
won fresh critical and 
popular acclaim. 
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Highly informal in rehearsal, 
the troupe is fully 
professional in performance, 
insists on top-quality 
translations. Next to New 
York's “Met,” itis America's 
oldest opera company. 


Like these, most performers 
are young, eager to work for 
constantly increasing 
audiences and with world- 
famous guest stars. Many in 
the orchestra are members of 
the city's fine symphony. 
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A unique showcase for drama 


In Cincinnati's Eden Park Producer-director Brooks 


Playhouse, the first Jones atop the playhouse. He 
asymmetric thrust stage in joined the theater in 1963, 
the U.S. juts far out into at 29, when it was four years 
a tiered bowl seating 672. old and struggling. A 
Public donations paid for resident company presents 

E the community structure, both avant-garde and 
opened in 1968. traditional works. 
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The earnest ones 


With all of Cincinnati's 
theaters doing business as 
never before, interest in 
acting as a profession has 
soared. These intense young 
hopefuls attend classes at the 
Eden Park Playhouse. 


This choir specializes in 


serious music done in the 
"rock and roll" manner. 

Its members come from 

all parts of Cincinnati, work 
hard on concerts that delight 
"nou-generation" listeners. 
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In a rooftop studio, Cincinnati ballerinas salute the city s skyline 
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ASPEN 


The discovery of rich silver deposits in the surrounding Colorado mountains 
brought Aspen boom-town status in the 1880s. When the silver bubble burst 
a few years later, it withered into Old West obscurity. Rejuvenated as a lush 
ski resort in the 1950s, и became, almost overnight, an “іп” place for the arts- 
minded. Today thousands of Americans flock to Aspen each summer, lured not 
by the promise of quick wealth but by the opportunity to hear famed musicians 
in festival performances and view the works of noted painters and sculptors. 


Imposingly symbolic, a stoic 
piece of modern sculpture 
looks out the window of an art 
gallery at Aspen’s frontier-type 
downtown buildings and the 
slopes where miners 

once swarmed. 


Collector John Powers, a 

New Yorker, is one of many 
prominent on the U.S. cultural 
scene to whom Aspen is a second 
home. He holds Oriental and 
“pop” art seminars at Aspen’s 
Humanistic Studies Institute. 


A trio of Aspen ‘names’ 


Herbert Bayer, architect, 
painter and designer, stands 
outside his studio on Red 
Mountain. A director of the 
internationally-known 
institute, he designed a number 
of its striking buildings. 


Aspen has its share of non- 
conformist talent. Hunter 
Thompson, for example, spent 
a year with a California 
“outlaw” motorcycle gang to 
gather material for an often 
bruising, sometimes witty book. 


Exuberant, bold, irreverent, 
American ceramic creations 
have excited admiration and 


controversy at home and abroad. 


Outstanding among U.S. 
experts is Aspen's Paul Soldner, 
shown at one of his kilns. 


A transplanted Californian, 
Soldner loves the sun, even 
uses it to heat this striking 
studio-home which he 
designed. An art teacher and 


critic, he is in nationwide 
demand for lectures. 
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A father and son 
serenade 


Aspen's hills 
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A heady combination of 
music and mountains pulls 
visitors from other states and 
countries to summer festivals 
sponsored by Aspen's 

Music Association. These 
girls are practicing for a 
“young artists’ ” concert. 
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A candidate auditions for 
the association's summer 
school. Sixty of the top 
musicians in the U.S. teach 
four hundred pupils. The 
association is an affiliate 

of the Humanistic Studies 
Institute. 


Claus Ada 
renowned 
rehearses fi 
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Delegates to one of Aspen’s 
many national-international 
conferences on the arts 

and humanities lunch in the 
woods. Informality is 
encouraged by the sponsoring 
Humanistic Studies Institute. 
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In this amphitheater, 
audiences hear mind- 
stretching talks as well as 
world music greats. A gallery 
for art exhibits is housed 

in one of the institute’s 
other buildings. 


An easy air of informality 


Institute seminars on 
design have long been 

an annual “must” 

for leaders in the field. 
Among them: Henry Wolf, 
a pacemaker in the graphic 
arts in America. 


ща LATE, 

“Globes of tomorrow” 
typify the forward approach 
of the institute. It has 

been the moving force 
behind Aspen's dynamic 
cultural upsurge since its 
founding in 1949. 


Aspen student actors 
pantomime the U.S. 
cultural ‘awakening’ 
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HOWARD TAUBMAN 


America is having a love af- 
fair with the arts. 

Wherever one turns in the 
country today, one finds cultural 
interest, activity and explora- 
tion. Old institutions in the big 
cities are being reinvigorated 
and new ones established. In 
small towns across the nation, 
fresh, independent ideas are be- 
ing implemented. Millions are 
joining in cultural pursuits, not 
only as viewers and listeners but 
as doers. They are no longer in- 
hibited by the outworn, snob- 
bish prejudice that culture is 
only for the “elite.” They have 
discovered its import. They 
know that it is a precious, in- 
dispensable part of the human 
heritage. They mean to fulfill 
their aspirations for a richer life 
of the mind and the spirit. 

Abundant statistics prove the 
breadth and depth of this rising 
cultural tide. Americans now 
spend more than twice as much 
annually on the arts.as they did 
ten years ago. This outlay goes 
for many things, including 
books, musical instruments, 
paintings, sculptures, fine arts 
supplies, classical and jazz rec- 
ords, and tickets to the theater, 
the opera and concerts. 

It is a rare community that 
does not have its amateur or- 
chestra and stage group; there 
are about 1,400 amateur sym- 
phonic ensembles in the country 
and at least 5,000 amateur the- 
ater units. And there are some 
44 million amateur musicians, 
ranging from trumpeters in 
secondary school marching 
bands to string players who en- 
gage in the endless, personal 
pleasure of playing chamber 
music at home. 

Educational television and 
radio stations, as well as many 
commercial radio stations, bring 
excellent music, fine drama 
and the poetry of different ages 
and many countries to incalcul- 
able millions. 

All of the 50 states have offi- 
cial arts councils or commis- 
sions, and hundreds of such 
organizations have been estab- 
lished on county or city levels. 
Museums flourish in cities of 
all sizes, and admissions to them 
have increased 150 per cent 
since 1955, to more than 300 
million a year. Outstanding pro- 
fessional symphony orchestras 
are scattered across the nation, 
and ballet companies, both pro- 
fessional and semi-professional, 


appear everywhere. Resident 
repertory companies are spring- 
ing up in many large cities, and 
although New York City re- 
mains the dominant stage 
center, significant activity com- 
plements it in such metropoli- 
tan centers as Washington, 
Minneapolis, Houston, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Dallas, 
Cleveland, Boston, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia and Seattle. 

In seeking to describe this pe- 
riod in America, many experts 
have written glowingly of a 
“cultural renaissance,” of a “re- 
birth” of widespread interest in 
the arts. A more proper term 
would be cultural awakening, 
for nothing quite like this has 
ever happened before in the 
United States, at least on so 
broad a scale. 


n the years between 

1912 and the beginning of 
World War II, of course, 
America did go through a some- 
what similar period of exciting 
cultural stirrings. In literature, 
music, poetry, theater, graphic 
arts, everything seemed to be re- 
born, cast in new shapes, ready 
to come to grips with the new 
century. The works of Theodore 
Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, 
John Dos Passos and Ernest 
Hemingway were appearing. 
The first plays of Eugene 
O’Neill were produced; poets 
like Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot 
and modern dancers like Ruth 
St. Denis and Martha Graham 
came to the fore. And a some- 
times enchanted, sometimes be- 
mused, sometimes horrified 
public grew acquainted with 
new techniques in painting and 
sculpture. But never during this 
era did the arts in America 
enjoy the sweeping public in- 
volvement that they do today. 
This involvement, this sweep- 
ing concern for and with the 
arts, is too easily dismissed as a 
natural byproduct of an affluent 
age in which a nation’s people 
have a surplus of time to devote 
to the pursuit of culture (not to 
mention sports and hobbies). 
The real reason, I submit, is that 
39 
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Americans have always been 
quick to respond to challenge— 
and challenge is now being of- 
fered them in enormous meas- 
ure on all cultural fronts. 
The nation, for example, has 
an abundance of artists in all 
fields who have thrown down 
the gauntlet with creations both 
daringly experimental and in- 
trinsically excellent—art which 
is in the best sense avant-garde 
and which hasstirred the imagi- 
nations of millions not only in 
the United States but abroad. 
Since World War II, America 
has been an international pace- 
setter in painting, first with the 
abstract expressionism (some- 
times called “Action Painting”) 
of Jackson Pollock and Nether- 
lands-born Willem de Kooning 
and more recently with what is 
known as “pop art,” or New 
American Realism. The most 
famous exponents of pop art 
are Robert Rauschenberg and 
Jasper Johns. 


nd we find 
American music constantly 
changing too, constantly chal- 
lenging both listener and per- 
former. This is true not only of 
jazz but of two “now” streams, 
radical yet serious: the aleatory 
or "chance" compositions of 
John Cage and his followers, 
and, completely opposite, the 
hyper-controlled techniques of 
Milton Babbitt and others 
working with electronic instru- 
ments and permanently fixing 
their art on tape. Babbitt has 
stirred the music world with his 
works for the Synthesizer, a ma- 
chine that can, on receiving pro- 
grammed instructions, produce 
any sound that the composer 
may desire. 
The dance, for its part, is in 
a state of continuous experi- 
mentation, with Merce Cun- 
ningham the major vanguard 
figure in this field. His chore- 
ography is abstract, discon- 
tinuous modernist; the music 
of John Cage often accom- 
panies it. Young dancers find 
Cunningham's work as exciting, 
as new an influence as was the 
40 


fluent syntax and cohesive 
structure choreography which 
was introduced by Martha 
Graham some years ago. 

Literature is flourishing, too, 
its horizons ever expanding. 
Saul Bellow, whose recent 
novel Herzog has won numer- 
ous awards, is looked upon by 
many as America's foremost 
novelist. There is a strain of 
dark laughter in Bellow's work, 
as there is in the memorable 
novels of other outstanding 
writers. On the surface, Her- 
zog, Ralph Ellison's Invisible 
Man, John Hawkes’ The Bee- 
tle Leg, J. D. Salingers The 
Catcher in the Rye, Susan Son- 
tag's Death Kit, Thomas Pyn- 
chon's V, John Cheever's The 
Wapshot Chronicle, Donald 
Barthelme's Unspeakable Prac- 
tices, Unnatural Acts, Truman 
Capote's Breakfast at Tiffany's, 

James Purdy's Malcolm, James 
Leo Herlihys A Story That 
Ends With a Cry, Joseph Hel- 
lers Catch-22, and Thomas 
Berger's Rinehart in Love ap- 
pear to have almost nothing in 
common. But they do share 
one thing: slapstick and night- 
mare laughter, horror and 
whimsey mixed in a mad brew. 

*What they herald," Profes- 

sor Ihab Hassan of Wesleyan 
University points out, “is a 
new sense of reality, a new 
knowledge of error and incon- 
gruity, an affirmation of life 
under the zany aspect of com- 
edy. For comedy, broadly con- 
ceived, is a way of making life 
possible in this world, despite 
evil and danger. Writers the 
world over sense that the 
world's danger that has made 
us tightrope walkers to the fu- 
ture makes clowns of us all, 
clowns like Chaplin, perhaps, 
with a face both pinched and 
comic. In the United States, 
however, where the tradition of 
optimism is undying, young 
novelists are anxious to respond 
to the openness and incoherence 
of life in some positive way. 
Antic realism permits them to 
extend themselves in grim re- 
gions of culture—the Negro 
slums described by Ralph Elli- 
son, the wartime air force de- 
picted by Joseph Heller— 
without despair." 

Here it should be noted that 
the United States has some of 
the most imaginative, profound 
and influential thinkers on the 
radical predicament of con- 


temporary life—David Reis- 
man, Daniel Bell, Norman O 
Brown, Herman Kahn, and 
Paul Goodman among them. 
They are not alone in demon- 
strating that the idealistic dis- 
senting strain in American 
thinking is vibrantly alive; they 
are joined in this effort by 
many others, including play- 
wrights like Arthur Miller and 
Edward Albee, and poets like 
John Berryman, Robert Lowell 
and Denise Levertov. 

This is, in short, a period of 
intense and often exhilarating 
creativity in the United States. 
But even more impressive than 
the quality of the best con- 
temporary American arts is the 
scope of the public desire to 
contribute to, participate in 
and benefit from things cul- 
tural. Statistics such as I cited 
earlier cannot tell the story by 
themselves. The statistics must 
be placed in human terms if 
their full significance really is to 
be appreciated. 

As critic at large for The New 
York Times, I have traveled 
across the United States and 
have seen and heard the mean- 
ing of our cultural upsurge in 
communities large and small in 
all sections of the country. 
Here are some examples: 

One day a nun walked into 
my office in New York. She in- 
troduced herself as the presi- 
dent of Webster College, a 
women's school in Webster 
Groves, a suburb of St. Louis in 
the midwestern state of Mis- 
souri. I had never heard of this 
institution, one of thousands of 
colleges and universities in the 
United States. Sister Jacqueline 
Grennan explained that it was 
about to open a new arts center 
designed to serve not only its 
900 students but also the St. 
Louis area, and eventually 
much of Missouri. Would I, 
asked Sister Jacqueline, accept 
an invitation to the dedicatory 
concert by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra? 

I would and did. I found the 
Loretto-Hilton Center for the 
Performing Arts an exciting 
venture both as a building and 
as a concept. Its name honors 
the Sisters of Loretto, the Ro- 
man Catholic order which 
founded the college, and Con- 
rad Hilton, the hotel man who 
raised more than three-fourths 
of the structure’s cost in grati- 
tude for his childhood educa- 


tion under the Sisters of Loretto 
in the American Southwest 
(The college has since become y 
secular institution, but Sister 
Jacqueline, relieved of her vows 
as a nun, remains on as presi- 
dent.) The multi-purpose cen. 
ter can be employed in many 
ways for many uses—as class. 
rooms, theater, concert hall and 
rehearsal rooms, art gallery and 
studios. Designed for maximum 
versatility, the main auditor. 
ium, adaptable for proscenium 
and thrust stage, seats 500. To 
the rear and sides arc three bays 


with thick, sound- proof walls; 
the walls can be ilowered elec- 
tronically and лају into 
underground hving places, 
thus adding spa: 500 more 
persons. With th. + alls up, the 
bays are practi or general 
classroom use, i | «tant for a 
college of modes ins. 

This center developed 
into a prime so of profes- 
sional theater in region. Its 
repertory comp has pre- 
sented classical | modern 
plays and has t« Missouri, 
playing to adult | children, 
many of whom h ver before 
seen a performa f any sort 
on any stage. 

re is yet 
another creative + odertaking 
which grew from local soil, its 
roots conditioned b: the needs 
of the changing «tural cli- 
mate. The inspiration for 1 
emerged when the college, like 
so many others in the nation, 


decided to reach out beyond its 
campus and student body, in the 
belief that "it is society that 
educates and is educated." The 
school articulates the centers 
purpose in words that hold good 
for similar enterprises: "The 
arts have always been engaged 
in a continuing scarch for the 
meaning of man. The life of the 
center will engage the academic 
community in a common зсагс 
for a more profound spiritual 
sympathy and deeper under- 
standing, the quest of the edu- 
cating society." 

Centers such as the Loretto- 


Hilton are becoming natural 
outgrowths of the American 
cultural landscape. But could 
anyone reasonably predict a 
phenomenon like the Globe of 
the Great Southwest, a theater 
that has risen as a loving me- 
morial to Shakespeare on the in- 
terminable flatness of the Great 
Plains of West Texas? 

Frankly, I was amazed to 
hear of its existence. I first heard 
of the Globe from Paul Baker, 
director of a resident profes- 
sional company in Dallas, where 
it played in a theater designed 
by the late, great Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Baker telephoned to 
tell me about this almost-com- 
pleted Globe in a town called 
Odessa and urged me to fly 
down for its first. professional 
performance, a production of 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, 
which his Dallas company was 
to present. 

I had heard only vaguely of 
Odessa, Texas. I knew less 
about it than about Odessa, 
Russia. I later heard that Rus- 
sian émigrés, who were helping 
to build a railroad almost 100 
years ago, named the town be- 
cause the endless plains re- 
sembled the Russian steppes. I 
also heard that the place had 
taken its name from an Indian 
maiden who once lived in the 
area. In any case, the story 
about a Shakespearean Globe in 
the oil town of Odessa sounded 
like one of those exaggerations 
supposed to be typically Texan. 

I flew to Texas and found a 
jewel. The Globe of the Great 
Southwest is as palpable as the 
Thames in London on whose 
south bank Shakespeare’s Globe 
stood. It has style, taste, and a 
large measure of authenticity. It 
reincarnates the proportions, 
look and spirit of Shakespeare’s 
theater, and curiously enough, 
though it stands on a disused 
oil field on the edge of the cam- 
pus of Odessa College, it looks 
as if it belongs. 

How did it come to be 
there—and why? Through a 
blend of American idealism, 
tenacity and naiveté. Almost 20 
years earlier a young teacher 
had stood before her class in 
Odessa's secondary school and 
admired a crude miniature of 
Shakespeare's Globe put to- 
gether by one of her students. 

“Wouldn't it be nice,” asked 
a pupil, “if we could have a 
Globe of our own?” 


That was enough for Mrs. 
Marjorie Morris, the teacher. 
She enlisted the cooperation of 
a local architect, J. Ellsworth 
Powell. The president of the 
Odessa school board, on whose 
ranch oil had been discovered, 
pledged the first donation. Two 
other families on ranches that 
also had yielded oil promised 
additional funds to start the 
project. Mrs. Morris went back 
to school to win a master's de- 
gree for a thesis, “The Proposed 
Globe Theater at Odessa, 
Texas.” She spent a summer at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and did re- 
search at the Folger Library, 
the remarkable Shakespeare 
collection in Washington, D.C. 
She fed Powell a constant 
stream of books and prints and 
induced him to illustrate her 
thesis. Powell, who had not been 
abroad, found guidance where 
he could ; he discovered relevant 
details about the old Globe 
when he wandered into the 
showroom of an automobile 
dealer and saw a picture of the 
theater on the wall. 

In 1950 and 1951, with the 
first $35,000 raised, ground was 
broken, and the walls put up. A 
hiatus ensued while Mrs. Mor- 
ris sought further support. The 
next $15,000 paid for the roof. 
So it went for the better part of 
two decades. A contribution 
from a private Houston foun- 
dation provided the largest im- 
petus, but there were individual 
gifts as small as $2.50. Powell 
charged no fee and contributed 
substantial sums of his own. 

Today, the octagonal build- 
ing, with its Tudor façade, its 
roofing of cedar shingles that 
gives the impression of thatch- 
ing, its bust of the playwright in 
the foyer, and its stage equipped 
for the six basic acting arcas 
required by Elizabethan plays, 
is eloquent proof of the intelli- 
gence that went into the project. 
'The Tudor wall that encloses 
the building in its triangular 
plot perfectly frames the Eliza- 
bethan style of architecture 
within the Texas landscape. 

The production of Julius 
Caesar was admirably at home 
in this theater. But what would 
be the Globe's ultimate value in 
a region unaccustomed to live 
actors and with little in the way 
of professional talent? I found 
that the very existence of the 
Globe of the Great Southwest 
has become an incentive to fur- 


ther cultural expansion. Not 
only has it provided the stimulus 
to bring professional drama to 
Odessa, it is also being used for 
musical and other artistic 
events. The chances are good 
that this Globe will grow into a 
source of cultural influence for 
an entire region. 

These examples in Missouri 
and Texas typify the cultural 
ferment in the United States 
today. This increasing fascina- 
tion with the arts has developed 
because of a number of factors, 
such as civic pride, greater indi- 
vidual affluence and leisure, and 
the growing interest of govern- 
ment, private foundations and 
business. But most compelling 
has been the discovery by more 
and more Americans of the rev- 
clations, exaltations and conso- 
lation to be found in a play, a 
poem, a symphony, a jazz con- 
cert, a sculptor's creation, a 
painting, a novel, or a philo- 
sophical contemplation. 


his growth of 
culture is deeply rooted in 
Americans and their country— 
an "invented" country brought 
into being by men and women 
from a dozen different nations 
and later influenced by the cul- 
tures of every global area. Con- 
sider these random facts: 


The first play by an American 
was written in 1787, the year 
the United States Constitution 
was signed and two years before 
George Washington became 
President. The work of a New 
Englander, Royall Tyler, it was 
a comedy entitled The Contrast, 
and it ridiculed the vanities of 
those men and women who 
aped ostentatious foreign fash- 
ions and manners. 


The nation's oldest orchestra, 
the New York Philharmonic, 
has not missed a season in 125 
years; in longevity, continuity 
and quality it has had few peers 
in world history. 

Jazz, now popular in every 
corner of the globe, was born in 


America's Southland. 


In his famed Leatherstocking 
Tales, written from 1823 to 
1841, James Fenimore Cooper 
created the nation's first popu- 
lar fictional hero—a frontiers- 
man. Since then, American 
authors have pioneered new 
paths across the frontiers of lit- 
erature. Among those in the dis- 
tinguished school of 19th-cen- 
tury novelists were Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Samuel Clemens 
(Mark Twain), Herman Mel- 
ville, William Dean Howells 
and Henry James. By the time 
the 20th century began, “the 
American novel” had become 
an international phrase. Dos 
Passos, Hemingway, Dreiser, 
Bellow, William Faulkner, John 
Steinbeck, Willa Cather, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Katherine Anne 
Porter, Thomas Wolfe, Rich- 
ard Wright, James Baldwin, 
William Styron, John Updike— 
these are but a handful of the 
20th-century American novel- 
ists whose names are familiar to 
millions the world over. 


At the turn of the century, 
an American composer, Charles 
Ives, experimented with inno- 
vations in form, rhythm and 
tonality ahead of such great pio- 
neers as Austrias Arnold 
Schönberg and Russian-born 
Igor Stravinsky, now a citizen 
of the United States. Ives was a 
forerunner of many gifted 
American composers. 


U.S. poets, painters, archi- 
tects, sculptors and dancers 
have launched or helped to 
launch trends which have in- 
fluenced the arts in country 
after country. 


America's musical theater 
has become one of the gayest 
and liveliest of contemporary 
forms, a model for other lands. 


The nation’s film makers 
helped convert the motion pic- 
ture from a novelty to a true 
art form, while at the same 
time popularizing it the world 
over as a vital medium of mass 
entertainment. 


U.S. stage and—yes—televi- 
sion actors, opera, concert, thea- 
ter and dance professionals are 
internationally famous. 


America's culture, in sum, 
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has a history and present stat- 

ure of which the nation has 

reason for pride. Е 

The great change іп the 

American cultural scene ın the 

last 20 years is that culture no 

longer is limited to a few big 
cities or to intellectual coteries 
on a few university campuses. 
The long-playing record and 
the spread of high-fidelity and 
stereophonic sound equipment 
at prices within the means of 
most Americans have turned 
millions into collectors and con- 
noisseurs, not merely of great 
music but of eloquent readings 
of poetry and extracts of the 
works of great novelists, philos- 
ophers and dramatists. Com- 
mercial television, despite its 
frequent preoccupation with 
trivial entertainment, has pre- 
sented many cultural produc- 
tions of significance and imag- 
ination. Top dramas, from the 
classics to America's best con- 
temporary plays, like Arthur 
Miller's Death of a Salesman 
and Tennessee Williams’ The 
Glass Menagerie, have been 
telecast, and the networks have 
commissioned a host of new 
works. They have also ex- 
panded their interest in other 
cultural programs. 

But with all this fare at the 
national level, Americans still 
want their own local cultural 
institutions—theaters, orches- 
tras and museums. The main 
thrust of esthetic growth is 
here; it is a rare community 
indeed that is not very much on 
the move culturally. 


There is a flourishing trend 
toward the establishment of 
cultural centers in cities large 
and small. Many probably 
have been inspired by New 
York's new Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts, with its 
dazzling Metropolitan Opera 
House, its Philharmonic Hall, 
its homes for drama, dance and 
musical theater, its library- 
museum devoted entirely to the 
arts, and its new home for the 
Juilliard School of music, dance 
and drama. In a rare case or 
two, such imitation is not 
simply flattery but also am- 
bition. In most instances, how- 
ever, the motivation is not in- 
flated civic pride but a genuine 
need for new facilities to meet 
a growing public demand. 

Los Angeles, which has been 
expanding its cultural life with 
an energy to match its re- 
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markable growth in population 
and industry, had an urgent 
need for new theaters. The 
new Los Angeles Music Center 
provides resources for grand 
opera, symphonies, the dance, 
drama and musical theater. 

When Houston, Texas, 
opened the attractive and imag- 
inative Jesse H. Jones Hall for 
the Performing Arts, it held a 
month-long festival of the arts 
that would have done credit 
to an older and more experi- 
enced metropolis. This hall, 
designed for flexibility, can 
accommodate a wide range of 
the performing arts. Moreover, 
it is the first of a series of 
cultural facilities going up in a 
new civic center. 


tlanta, in 
Georgia, is building a huge cul- 
tural center which will provide 
suitable accommodations for 
music and for drama as well as 
enlarged space for its museum. 
There, the leadership in raising 
the necessary money came from 
important businessmen. In- 
fluential executives gave sub- 
stantial support. Even though 
some of them knew little about 
the arts, they were convinced 
the center would be good for 
the quality of life in their 
southern community. 

The fact is that Americans 
no longer are content to live 
far from intellectual and spir- 
itual stimulation. They want 
not only the creature comforts 
in pleasant homes in an agree- 
able environment but also op- 
portunities to fill their leisure 
hours with enriching experi- 
ences. They want their chil- 
dren to grow up in an environ- 
ment of creativity capable of 
stretching their minds, tastes 
and sensibilities. 

Against this background, one 
finds businesses of all sizes ana- 
lyzing the total atmosphere 
before they commit themselves 
to a new plant or to expansion 
in any territory. Seattle, Wash- 
ington, encountered consider- 
able difficulty in raising a large 
fund for a new theater until a 


major aerospace corporation 
discovered that it could not 
attract a talented scientist, 
who insisted on a broad cul- 
tural environment; then the 
head of the company led the 
way in finding the money. In a 
series of advertisements placed 
in The New York Times, the 
corporation also used a new 
appeal to attract highly-skilled 
technicians. It spoke not only 
of challenging tasks, good pay, 
swift promotion and pleasant 
working conditions, but took 
pains to emphasize the agree- 
able aspects of cultural life 
around Seattle, across the con- 
tinent from New York. It men- 
tioned Seattle’s schools and 
universities, its museum, its 
orchestra and its repertory 
theater. It sang the praises of 
the Pacific Coast city as a good 
place to live and raise a family. 

Community after community 
is discovering that it is good 
business as well as superior civi- 
lization to raise the level of its 
cultural attainments. Kansas 
City, Missouri, has been per- 
suaded that a fine theater will 
be just as valuable an attraction 
as a professional football team. 
Saratoga Springs, New York, 
once a gracious summer spa 
with a month of first-rate thor- 
oughbred racing as its chief 
tourist attraction, has estab- 
lished a summer festival with 
the New York City Ballet and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra as 
its mid-year resident partici- 
pants. A prime purpose is to 
stimulate business, but like the 
older Berkshire Festival at Tan- 
glewood, Massachusetts, and 
like a host of other American 
festivals of music, drama, dance 
and the visual arts, the Sara- 
toga events reach new audi- 
ences, young and old—audi- 
ences eager to see, hear and 
enjoy the best that America 
has to offer. 

Modern scientific and techni- 
cal miracles have given great 
impetus to the creation and en- 
joyment of the arts in the 
United States. The average 
American works fewer hours 
and earns more wages than 
ever before. The nation’s stu- 
dents remain in school longer. 
More young men and women 
attend universities than ever be- 
fore, and thousands go on to 
earn graduate degrees. Ameri- 
cans, ever receptive to new 
stimuli, have both the increased 


desire to explore the world 
of the arts and the time and 
money to pursue their greatly 
broadened interests. 

To satisfy the expanding cul- 
tural demand, the United States 
is making a determined effort 
to create new institutions, bol. 
ster old ones and develop new 
techniques of communication. 

The role of government—na. 
tional, state, county and city— 
has become increasingly impor- 
tant. Let us begin by examining 
the federal commitment. 


In 1965, Congress passed a 
law establishing the National 
Foundation on По Arts and the 
Humanities. 1 landmark 
legislation led to ^. с creation of 
two national cı ments, one 
for the arts, th: her for the 
humanities, and ı comprised 
of 26 distinguis’ Americans. 
Roger L. Stevi prominent 
businessman Broadway 
theatrical pro: became 
chairman of 1 ndowment 
for the Arts, а Barnaby C. 
Keeney left hisp «s president 
of Brown Univ: to become 
chairman of 11 ndowment 
for the Human: 

For the first in Ameri- 
can history, th п had un- 
dertaken to co: ite money 
to the arts humanities 
through somet! ther than 
a tentative ap] ; In the 
1930s, a larg ber of 
federal arts cts were 
launched, and \\ hey made 
many worthwhil ributions, 
they had come in ing under 
the «pressure of ‘omic de- 
pression. Their y» ›озе was to 
make work fo: employed 
theater people, m ans, danc- 
ers and artists. projects 
became a source cf political 
conflict, and were dropped in 
1939, chiefly, I tink, because 
the American peop! did not at 


that time grasp their impor- 
tance and value. ) 
Тһе appropriations which 
have been authorized by Con- 
gress for the arts and humani- 
ties are not enormous, but there 
is no doubt that this venture 
into subsidization of the arts 
and humanities marks the be- 
ginning of a new era. ; 
Lest the federal government $ 
role be misunderstood, it shoul 
be emphasized that for years 
federal tax laws have encour- 
aged cultural institutions. Pri- 
vate donations up to 30 per cent 
of net income to non-profit cul- 


tural enterprises as well as to 
education and charity are tax- 
deductible. And the laws that 
permit the untaxed existence of 
private, non-profit foundations 
free vast sums that otherwise 
go into inheritance taxes. 

The amount of foundation- 
giving for cultural pursuits has 
risen to impressive proportions. 
The Ford Foundation is donat- 
ing $85 million to America's 
major and secondary profes- 
sional orchestras to encourage 
them to raise their standards 
and increase services. It has al- 
ready contributed more than 
512 million to theatrical enter- 
prises. Some of the nation's 
best resident theaters—those in 
Washington, Minneapolis and 
Houston, for example—would 
not have been able to move for- 
ward without this backing. In 
two recent years, the Ford 
Foundation gave more than $55 
million to the arts and humani- 
ties. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has also stepped up its 
program of giving in these areas, 
as have other important foun- 
dations. In a recent year, the 
various foundations contributed 
a total of $125 million for civic 
and cultural purposes. 

The federal government has 
been a patron of artists through 
its support of international ex- 
changes under the Fulbright 
Act of 1946. Over the years, it 
has sent hundreds of Americans 
abroad to pursue studies and ca- 
reers in the arts. Nearly one- 
fifth of all Fulbright fellowships 
go to the arts each year. 


y making it pos- 
sible for so many of its young 
artists to spend years abroad, 
America garners a rich reward. 
It receives back artists whose 
talents have been refined, whose 
horizons have been broadened 
and whose work and influence 
on other Americans quicken the 
nation's cultural flowering. 

Under its policy of cultural 
exchanges, the government has 
also sent abroad operas, orches- 
tras, ballets, theatrical produc- 
tions, artists, exhibits, soloists, 


lecturers and scholars in a con- 
tinuous flow, and it has opened 
wide the gates for a return flow 
from other countries. Tradition- 
ally, the United States has 
maintained an open-door policy 
to foreign cultural representa- 
tives. Yet at no time in its his- 
tory has America had such a 
diversity of fine artistic imports 
as in recent years. And at no 
other time has the world been 
so aware of America's achieve- 
ments in the arts. 

When pianist Van Cliburn 
won the Tchaikovsky competi- 
tion in Moscow in 1958, he as- 
tonished the Russians and 
stirred his fellow-Americans to 
pride. But for years other young 
U.S. musicians had been mak- 
ing impressive records at simi- 
lar international competitions. 
They excel because they respect 
the ancient sources of art, which 
were matured abroad over the 
centuries, and because they are 
willing to dedicate themselves 
to their métiers. 

As for the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, even with its 
first, modest appropriations, it 
has proved a useful and power- 
ful instrument. When the 
American Ballet Theatre and 
the Martha Graham Dance 
Company seemed on the verge 
of disintegration for lack of 
funds, the Endowment for the 
Arts stepped in with sufficient 
help to insure continued exist- 
ence. It has made grants to resi- 
dent theaters and experimental 
productions of new plays, as 
well as to writers, artists and 
performers. For its part, the En- 
dowment for the Humanities is 
making possible periods of free- 
dom for reflection and work for 
hundreds of scholars, and is tak- 
ing pains to make sure that tal- 
ented though unrecognized men 
and women laboring diligently 
but quietly in remote areas of 
the country receive recognition 
as well as help. 

For a glimpse at the govern- 
ment's impact in encouraging 
new creativity, it is worth look- 
ing closely at a bold notion just 
turned into reality—the labo- 
ratory theater. This develop- 
ment is the result of cooperation 
by government and private 
agencies at various levels: the 
National Endowment for the 
Arts, the federal Office of Edu- 
cation, the local school systems 
and, of course, considerable in- 
dividual initiative. 


The first laboratory theaters 
have been established in the 
New England city of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and New 
Orleans in the South. In Provi- 
dence, the existing Trinity 
Square Repertory Company 
expanded its personnel to em- 
brace 30 mature actors and 20 
junior performers. In New Or- 
leans, a new professional com- 
pany of quality was born. Both 
companies present at least four 
plays a season—classics and 
modern pieces. Each produc- 
tion is performed free of charge 
five mornings or afternoons a 
week for secondary school stu- 
dents. There are also evening 
and weekend performances for 
adults, who pay modest admis- 
sion fees. 

Under this plan, up to 50,000 
boys and girls in each region are 
able to see a coherent program 
of plays, such as Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet, George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s Saint Joan, Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan’s The Ri- 
vals and Thornton Wilder’s Our 
Town. Only a tiny minority of 
these youngsters have encoun- 
tered drama of this caliber in 
any form or been exposed to the 
subtleties of direct communica- 
tion with the living performer. 
The performances are inte- 
grated with classroom prepara- 
tion. The theater brings the 
printed page to vivid life. It ex- 
tends the limits of the classroom, 
opening fresh windows on the 
world, its people and the lives 
they have led. 

The projects also benefit the 
adult public, placing quality 
productions at the disposal 
of drama-short communities. 
They create opportunities for 
actors, directors and designers 
to work, learn and grow, and in 
time will open fresh forums to 
new playwrights. 

Chances are excellent that 
the two projects will be the pre- 
cursors of a chain of laboratory 
theaters across the country. To 
help launch the Providence and 
New Orleans theaters, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts 
granted funds to each, as did 
the Office of Education—the 
latter acting under the 1965 
U.S. Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

The importance of the Edu- 
cation Act to creative America 
cannot be exaggerated. Its aim 
is to improve and enrich edu- 
cational facilities and proce- 


dures. Its largest fund, $1,000 
million, was earmarked for the 
benefit of disadvantaged young- 
sters in depressed areas to en- 
rich their curriculums, and 
there were additional sums for 
research. Looking through a 
typical batch of projects, I was 
impressed by their imagination 
and quality as well as by their 
magnitude. Over and over 
again the chief objective was 
described as “for unmet cul- 
tural needs.” 

Two categories of grants un- 
der the Act are especially sig- 
nificant—one being to encour- 
age “doing,” the other concen- 
trating on regions remote from 
artistic traffic and on school 
populations that for economic 
and ethnic reasons suffer cul- 
tural neglect. A number of the 
projects seek to cope with all 
these challenges. 


or example, Tuskegee, 
Alabama, a city in the South 
with a large Negro population, 
received two fairly sizeable 
grants in music. The first was 
for an institute for 200 talented 
secondary school students, in- 
cluding pianists, vocalists and 
string and wind instrument 
players, who were to have inten- 
sive instruction at a nearby 
state university in the funda- 
mentals of performance, tech- 
nique and music itself. The sec- 
ond grant was to explore new 
methods of instruction in string 
instruments for children 4 to 6 
years old in five counties and 
ten school systems. The out- 
come envisaged is a spurt of 
musical awareness and achieve- 
ment in unexpected parts of 
Alabama among children who 
in bleaker periods would have 
been passed by. 

Techniques developed on 
other continents were tested in 
California. The town of El 
Monte was awarded a grant, 
under the Education Act, to 
expose 125 fourth-grade pupils 
to the violin methods of Japan's 
Shinichi Suzuki, a frequent visi- 
tor to the United States who 
has won attention for his system 
of teaching by listening and 
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playing. The town of Madera 
has begun a program aimed at 
cultivating musical sensitivity 
through simple instruments, 
speech, drama, rhythmics and 
singing—an approach pio- 
neered by Germany's Carl Orff. 
And in the town of Campbell, 
a grant was made to immerse 
secondary school students in a 
summer workshop devoted to 
the American speciality of 
musical comedy. 

In other areas of the coun- 
try, Education Act grants have 
enabled Sarasota, Florida, to 
establish a clinic for young in- 
strumentalists, with groups 
from trios to octets meeting 
for an hour and a half a day 
five days a week to study as 
ensembles and to give weekly 
concerts; Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, to create a Saturday- 
morning center of art, music 
and drama; Huntington, New 
York, to make plans for the 
integration of the performing 
arts in the school curriculum; 
and Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
to plan a center with a mu- 
seum, theater and participa- 
tion by the students in art, 
music, drama and dance. 


ne of the big- 
gest grants went to New York 
City for 60 centers that will 
offer creative art classes to chil- 
dren from the third to ninth 
grades. Tiny Broken Arrow, 
Oklahoma, with a population 
of 2,000, got $15,200 to create 
“a cultural enrichment center” 
(and I say “Hallelujah!”). 
Seattle received funds to take its 
symphony and other ensembles 
to rural, sparsely-populated sec- 
tions of the state. Eastman, 
Georgia, received funds to plan 
a fine arts curriculum for grades 
1 to 12 in a six-school system in 
relatively isolated central Geor- 
gia. Mesa, Arizona, obtained a 
grant for a center that will, 
among other goals, “stimulate 
interest in art and music among 
relatively isolated schools.” 
Harrison, Arkansas, meanwhile, 
received financing to plan in- 
struction in the visual and per- 
forming arts, especially for boys 
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and girls with creative potential. 

Legislation sanctioning the 
federal government's support 
of the arts was designed also 
to encourage the states to move 
into these fields. It empowered 
the National Endowment for 
the Arts to make direct grants 
to the states. A state could 
receive up to $50,000 a year if 
it supplied matching funds for 
new artistic activities, thus as- 
suring an expenditure of at 
least $100,000 in a state. Some 
states, however, were not ready 
with comprehensive programs, 
and the law allowed for differ- 
ent rates of progress. It em- 
powered the Endowment for 
the Arts to give them an initial 
$25,000 to study their position 
and needs in the arts. 

Today there are arts councils 
or commissions in all of the 50 
states. Many were established 
by state law even before the 
enactment of the federal Arts 
and Humanities Law of 1965, 
and some had launched ambi- 
tious programs earlier. 

New York's State Council on 
the Arts came into existence in 
1960. Its funds have been spent 
wisely to bring a rich diversity 
of talent to every corner of the 
state. Orchestras from the big 
cities—New York, Buffalo and 
Rochester—have toured the 
small towns. Complete operas 
by Mozart, Verdi and Puccini, 
in spirited productions by the 
New York City Opera Com- 
pany and ballet performances 
by the New York City Ballet, 
have been sent into towns that 
have never seen or heard com- 
parable live performers. From 
New York City's great Lincoln 
Center have gone opera, dance 
and theater groups as well as 
soloists who play and lecture. 


Young Audiences, Incorpo- 
rated, an organization founded 
in New York City years earlier 
under private auspices to send 
chamber music groups into the 
schools to play and discuss mu- 
sic in the classrooms, was in-. 
vited to spread its net of activi- 
ties across the state. Young 
Audiences is now active in a 
number of other states, with as- 
sistance from government and 
private sources. 

The scope of the New York 
State Arts Council's activities 
grows larger with every year. Its 
support ranges from touring 
programs of contemporary mu- 
sic to film festivals in small 


towns, apprentice projects in 
the dance, and arts scholar- 
ships, as well as to a company 
known as Theater in the Street, 
which played Chekhov's The 
Marriage Proposal in Spanish 
and Goldoni's A Servant of Two 
Masters in English in the streets 
of neighborhoods with large 
Negro and Puerto Rican popu- 
lations. It has encouraged the 
Robert Joffrey Ballet to recre- 
ate Kurt Jooss’ dance, The 
Green Table, and it has sent a 
progressive jazz group to uni- 
versity and college campuses. 

Nor should the role played by 
New York City itself be forgot- 
ten. The city treasury has fin- 
anced part of the costs of a 
lovely open-air theater in Cen- 
tral Park and has helped under- 
write annual summer perform- 
ances of free Shakespeare in this 
theater. Joseph Papp and the 
New York Shakespeare Festi- 
val, the man and the organiza- 
tion responsible, have also or- 
ganized a mobile theater, which 
presents dramas from specially- 
designed trucks touring the 
busy, crowded outlying districts 
of the city. 

Missouri is another state that 
created its own arts councils be- 
fore the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities 
was ready to move. It sent the 
St. Louis and Kansas City Or- 
chestras into small towns with 
results that were both exhilara- 
ting and touching. 


The St. Louis Symphony 
played two concerts in Branson, 
a town of about 2,500 in the 
Ozark Mountains. The first con- 
cert was for children, the second 
for adults. There was some con- 
cern beforehand about how the 
orchestra would fare in a town 
that had never seen a full sym- 
phonic ensemble. There need 
have been no fears. The second- 
ary school auditorium was filled 
to the brim twice. Indeed, so 
packed was the auditorium for 
the evening performance that 
some 700 disappointed people 
had to be turned away. 


The town, moreover, took the 
musicians to its heart. Ordi- 
narily when an orchestra on 
tour visits a big city, the conduc- 
tor is feted, and the neglected 
rank and file instrumentalists 
drift off after the concert, left 
to their own devices. Not in 
Branson. With simple courtesy 
and dignity, the people of that 
modest community invited the 


musicians into their homes and 
treated them as the honored vis. 
itors they were. 

The Missouri Arts Council 
also has set up an interestin 
project called “Metropolitan 
Weckends." Groups from the 
secondary schools and arts or. 
ganizations in small towns and 
rural districts are brought into 
St. Louis for a weckend of live 
theater and music and visits to 
the museums and points of ar- 
chitectural interest. Often the 
experience is enlarged by dem- 
onstrations and lec: res, 


Ч North Carolina о acted on 
its own initiative i advance of 
the federal соус: ment. In 
1963, the state a rized the 
creation of the N Carolina 
School of the Art ге school, 
which began f oning in 
1965, is a full-scai 'servatory 
for music, dram. ad dance, 
organized and o ed on the 
best internation: dels. 
The main pu of this 
school is to serve ı z talent in 
North Carolina a he South. 
While it accepts ents from 
every one of the states, its 
enrollment is la: from the 
southern states in the 
past had no high- Ly, state- 
supported south: stitution 
for professional 1 g in the 
performing arts. ng a visit 
to the school, I | | that its 
students include: boys and 
girls of secondary lage, 78 
at university | md four 
special post-gra«! students. 
Since exceptiona! nt should 
receive expert tra г as early 
as possible, the х had also 
accepted nine sters of 
pre-secondary scli age. The 
youngest was a giri J 12. 


met a 15-year-old 
Negro boy whose primary m- 
strument was the violin and 
who was working on the piano, 
his mandatory second instru- 
ment. Not far down the corri- 
dor, in another practice cubicle, 
was his younger sister, shy an 
delicate, who was determine 
to become a percussionist. 
More than half the students 
were specializing in music, 53 in 


drama and 47 in dance. Ten of 
the dance students were boys, 
more than anyone in the faculty 
had expected. The reluctance 
of boys to enter the field has 
been a grave problem for Amer- 
ican dance groups, for this is the 
time when serious training is re- 
quired to build a solid foun- 
dation for a notable career. 
Perhaps the experience of the 
North Carolina school indicates 
that the tide is turning. 

The school occupies the 
buildings and land of a former 
econdary school in the city of 
Winston-Salem. It was located 
here because that progressive 
city won a competition among 
several communities in the state 
by offering the most eager co- 
operation, including the land, 
a building and a pledge of con- 
siderable financial support. The 
funds for the school now come 
from the state, the Ford Foun- 
dation and private citizens. 

Winston-Salem is itself an 
eloquent manifestation of the 
American cultural scene. It was 
one of the first American cities 
to form a municipal arts coun- 
cil. It is a town with an old tra- 
dition. Its most venerable sec- 
tion, Salem, was founded by 
Moravians 200 years ago. They 
were among the first immi- 
grants to the new land who 
practiced advanced skills in the 
arts, and the city commemo- 
rates their musical accomplish- 
ments with an annual spring fes- 
tival. Under its arts council's 
leadership, the city has estab- 
lished a thriving arts center, a 
community theater, an art gal- 
lery and various muscums ex- 
hibiting the crafts of the Mora- 
vians. Its citizens understand, 
however, that complacency 
with what has been built is not 
enough. They are making the 
most of fresh talent in their 
midst brought in by the School 
of the Arts. The faculty gives 
regular concerts; chamber mu- 
sic has become a popular art. 
Clearly, a new atmosphere of 
hospitality to the arts is being 
created. One can almost feel its 
emanations fanning across 
North Carolina and neighbor- 
ing states. 

This atmosphere is reflected 
in another institution created by 
the state of North Carolina in 
Winston-Salem, and with the 
heartiest local cooperation. The 
city provided a building on a 
four-hectare site for the North 


Carolina Advancement School, 
which secks to help 13-year-old 
boys from every part of the state 
who have failed to make head- 
way in their local schools. 
Eleven-week sessions are held 
for the young victims of grave 
environmental and emotional 
blocks who, it is felt, have the 
capacity to learn but lack incen- 
tive. They need to be reached 
in unconventional ways, to be 
stimulated into capitalizing on 
their capabilities, natural cur- 
losities and abundant energies. 

I was fascinated to find that, 
at the school, these boys are in- 
troduced to the arts in provoca- 
tive ways, with the arts consti- 
tuting a vital path for psycho- 
logical breakthroughs. The boys 
are exposed to recordings of mu- 
sic as well as to films, paintings 
drama, dance and books. When- 
ever possible, they have direct 
contact with live artists. 

One day the boys had a visit 
from a Japanese scholar, who 
explained Haiku, the terse Jap- 
anese verse form, in English and 
illustrated his remarks with 
translations of choice Haiku and 
with brush drawings. 


he response was 
extraordinary. The boys were 
invited to compose; some of the 
verses bore no resemblance to 
Haiku. But for inhibited, largely 
inarticulate 13-year-olds of nar- 
row backgrounds, the initial 
attempts at verse were осса- 
sionally impressive. A troubled 
lad from a poor rural area wrote 
these lines: 


The will of man 
is the strength 
of his courage. 


What meaning 
does the glitter of gold 
have on you? 


The earth 
is forever 
progressing. 


Another youth had contem- 
plated a poster done in the 
new mode of “ор”--ог opti- 
cal—art, with its sharp-edged 
and flatly painted shapes, colors 


and lines to animate illusions 
of motion or change. This 
student wrote: 


A bunch of squares on 

paper is all it is, 

But when you look at it for 
awhile it starts to move. 

As it moves it draws you within 
until you are so involved 

In it that you think you can’t 
get out. 


Here are some examples of 
the work of other boys in the 
advancement school: 


Below, a lady walks, 
her poetic figure 
swinging from side to side. 


The people sit and eat 
without thinking as they 
spread unproved rumors. 


I heard a car 
crying last night 
across the street. 


Trees are all around, 
like toothpicks stuck 
in the ground. 


Winston-Salem is far from 
being the only city with the en- 
ergy and imagination to create 
worthwhile cultural institu- 
tions. In Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
money has been raised—all of 
it from the public—for a fine 
arts center which will include a 
1,100-seat theater, new quarters 
for the city’s art school and mu- 
seum, and other facilities. In 
Binghamton, New York, 320 
kilometers from New York City, 
a new complex of buildings for 
cultural events is to be put up in 
the next decade. In its old cul- 
tural center, Binghamton has 
held festivals which have en- 
compassed ballet, jazz, and an 
exhibit ranging from pottery 
and jewelry to experimental art. 

What sort of people are the 
men and women who give their 
time and energy without remun- 
eration to serve on national, 
state and city arts councils? On 
the National Council, now part 
of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities, 
are creative and performing 
artists as well as dedicated lay- 
men. The musicians include 
violinist Isaac Stern, who in a 
busy career found time several 
years ago to take part in a suc- 
cessful campaign to save New 
York’s Carnegie Hall from the 
wreckers, and Leonard Bern- 
stein, conductor, composer, 
pianist and teacher extraordi- 


nary, who has demonstrated in 
words and performance the ex- 
citement and endless inspira- 
tion of great music to millions 
through his nationally broad- 
cast TV lecture demonstra- 
tions with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The actors have included 
Elizabeth Ashley, who took 
time to visit university campuses 
and discuss stage and cinema 
with men and women only 
slightly younger than herself, 
and Gregory Peck, the film star 
who has spent considerable 
time studying regional theater 
companies and their needs. 
Famed choreographer Agnes 
de Mille has represented the 
dance, while the writers have 
included Ralph Ellison, the au- 
thor of Invisible Man, a search- 
ing book on the plight of his 
fellow Negroes. 

Ellison spoke out at a mect- 
ing of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters about the 
nation’s new cultural impera- 
tives. Eminent figures in the 
fields of arts and letters were 
gathered to examine the pros 
and cons of government patron- 
age of the arts, and a few ex- 
pressed reservations about the 
new policy. Ellison grew im- 
patient. He recalled what it was 
like to be a Negro growing up 
in a drastically confined world. 
He never saw an opera until, as 
a member of the band in a 
southern Negro university, he 
visited Chicago, in the North. 
His first glimpse of famous 
works of art was in a discarded 
magazine his mother had 
brought from a home where she 
worked as a maid. He insisted 
passionately that the arts could 
and should be the concern, joy 
and enrichment of the many. 
“I’m trying to defend the possi- 
bility of people like me to ex- 
pand themselves,” he said. 

He was—and is—not alone. 
As I have indicated, the drive 
to find ways of enlarging in- 
dividual horizons has already 
become a dominant factor of 
American life in this last third 
of the 20th century. 

With arts councils prolifer- 
ating across the United States, 
the need arose for a central 
clearing house of information 
and ideas. The Associated 
Councils on the Arts was cre- 
ated to meet that need. It 
holds periodic conferences of 
representatives from all the 
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states. In attending several of 

its meetings, I have noticed 

that new faces appear steadily. 

The experienced hands, the 

members of boards of the im- 
portant operas, orchestras, 
theaters, dance companies and 
museums, are being augmented 
by a new wave of patrons and 
workers in the arts. The aver- 
age age of the representatives 
of this new wave is lower than 
that of the established patrons, 
and so probably are their 
means and incomes. They do 
not align themselves automati- 
cally with the established in- 
stitutions; they choose to work 
for the new, adventurous ones. 

None of those in the “new 
wave” I have met could be 
considered “typical.” 

There was the housewife 
from a small Kansas town who 
had studied dancing as a girl 
and who borrowed paintings 
and sculptures from neighbor- 
ing museums, placed them in 
her station wagon and toured 
her home-made “artmobile” in 
small towns. She had heard of 
ambitious, impressive artmo- 
biles in other states, notably 
Virginia, where the Richmond 
museum had pioneered them, 
and this was her effective 
personal counterpart. 

There were two real-estate 
men from Hawaii—one of Jap- 
anese extraction and the other 
born and reared in Austria— 
who were seeking to absorb 
ideas useful for the cultural de- 
velopment of their state. There 
was a businessman who, after 
retiring as a top executive of 
leading department stores, was 
serving as president of the At- 
lanta Arts Alliance. There was 
a woman from Oklahoma who, 
on the basis of means and 
social position, could have been 
spending her time at the coun- 
try club but chose instead to 
work hard for her area's cul- 
tural institution. 

There was a clergyman from 
West Virginia who believed 
profoundly that the arts and re- 
ligion at their best have much 
in common. There was the head 
of a huge California corpora- 
tion, who realized that his busi- 
ness had a responsibility to im- 
prove the quality of life wher- 
ever its plants were located. And 
there were also lawyers, archi- 
tects, anthropologists, politi- 
cians, teachers, collectors of 
paintings, "Sunday painters,” 
amateur actors and musicians, 
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professionals in every art and of 
every philosophical persua- 
sion—the entire spectrum of 
America's cultural concerns. 
Traditionalists and experimen- 
talists, they were united in the 
conviction that the arts are for 
everyone, not merely the 
so-called “highbrows.” 

I have attended meetings of 
many other cultural organiza- 
tions. One which 1 remember 
particularly well was a state- 
wide conference called by the 
Connecticut Arts Commission 
with several hundred delegates 
assembled in the august state 
capitol in Hartford, where they 
had been welcomed by the Gov- 
ernor. Over the surface of the 
conference there was an air of 
hope and goodwill, but under- 
neath there was a hard, basic 
question: Which way should 
public patronage of the arts 
go—toward assistance for exist- 
ing institutions, good or bad, or 
toward the promotion of high 


cultural standards? _ 
That query is one which other 


states as well as Connecticut 
must confront. An indication of 
which way the wind is blowing 
was to be seen in the position 
of a member of the Connecti- 
cut commission, a well known 
lawyer who is also an amateur 
violinist. He emphasized the 
importance of the artist: 

"We cannot make creative 
artists, nor can we buy them 
into existence. We can encour- 
age them with easier access to 
the materials and facilities 
which they require in the crea- 
tive process. We can encourage 
them by recognizing them as 
rebels . . . This will not always 
be easy. We hesitate to subsidize 
‘revolutionaries’ and ‘radicals’, 
but we must do so if we are to 
be true to our commission.” 

Several of the nation's largest 
private foundations have shown 
a disposition to support daring 
ventures as well as established 
institutions. The Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations have 
preferred using their grants like 
seed money. But it is being rec- 
ognized that the diffusion of the 
arts across a vast continent with 
a population of 200 million re- 
quires far more money than 
even the rich foundations and 
the government have thus far 
made available. 

One thoughtful observer is 
Dr. Alvin C. Eurich of New 
York, former president of the 
Aspen Institute for Humanistic 


Studies, located in Aspen, the 
revitalized silver mining town 
high in the mountains of Colo- 
rado which is the subject of the 
photo story immediately pre- 
ceding this article. As you know, 
a music festival and school 
are held at Aspen every sum- 
mer, and throughout the year 
there are conferences among 
top industrialists, educators, 
artists, government officials and 
thinkers. Says Dr. Eurich: 

“The government's contribu- 
tion takes care of only a sliver 
of the task ahead. As in every 
field, the entry of the govern- 
ment will increase rather than 
diminish the importance of pri- 
vate funds." 

He defines three overwhelm- 
ing needs of the arts as “people 
to create, perform and criticize; 
places to house, nurture and 
stimulate the arts; and planning 
to assure a sound future devel- 
opment under rapidly chang- 
ing conditions." In all these 
areas, he adds, “we need to 
stimulate and nurture new 
ideas, fresh approaches, and an 
open-minded outlook on what 
is possible and desirable and 
what is necessary." 

Dr. Eurich's words are ob- 
viously aimed not only at the 
directors and the trustees of 
foundations, but at corporations 
and their executives. For cor- 
porate giving, while not nearly 
so large to the arts as to edu- 
cation, science, medicine and 
charity, is growing. 

Corporations have cheerfully 
seized on exciting ways to sup- 
port the arts. One of New 
York's great department stores 
regularly pays for full-page ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers 
to sing the praises of plays, 
musicals, films, orchestras, op- 
eras, ballets and art exhibitions. 
Other large stores across the 
country are following suit. A 
brewing company cach summer 
sponsors free. performances in 
city parks by the New York 
Philharmonic. As many as 
75,000 men, women and chil- 
dren have filled a vast, grassy 
area in the city's Central Park 
and listened with quiet concen- 
tration to an uncompromising 
Hi = of the finest music. 

¿ven for someone who trav- 
els a great deal and likes to 
think he is au courant, the 
American cultural scene pro- 
vides constant surprises. Visit- 
ing in Kansas City, I was 
asked to attend a museum 


opening in St. Joseph, a Mig 
souri town of 70,000 some 100 
kilometers to the north, I 
found a gala, black-tie party. 
with a dinner at the main hotel 
and champagne for guests at 
the museum. I would have 
guessed that St. Joseph would 
be content with its unobtrusive 
role in the shadow of the bi 
city, and content with Kansas 
City's fine Nelson Gallery only 
an hour's drive away. But St. 
Joseph had elected to have its 
own museum. A «ivic-minded 


family presented с city with 
а large, handsom: house on a 
hilltop site, and tl: town raised 
funds from busin: з and indi- 
viduals for reno: ns and the 
start of activities 

Even more st 7 than the 
fact of the mu: is its phi- 
losophy. Realizi 'at with its 
limited capital : mot expect 
to find old ma: for a per- 
manent collecti has opted 
for contempora: . Its inau- 
гига! exhibitio: devoted 
to paintings an wings by 
Wayne Thieba: member 
of the faculty o! University 
of California. rt has a 
strong leavenin: pop” and 
an unexpected iservatism 
and solidity o! drafts- 
manship. Wha the citi- 
zens of St. |: think of 
their new mus: st show? 
The reaction v іхішге of 
pleasure and si The mu- 
seum purchas: Thiebaud 
painting, and t plans to 
show other А: an artists 
and acquire ex es of their 


eventually 
lection of 


works, it sho 
have a distincti 
contemporary a 


ith none 


of the government help some 
towns receive, the small city of 
Dalton, Georgia, moved to eX- 
pose its young to the arts. The 
Center Arts Guild was founded, 
and with modest financing pro 
vided by individuals and the 
town's carpet industry, 1t hire 

an arts teacher and assigned her 
to three of the community s ten 
schools. The program 15 being 
enlarged to embrace other 


schools. Next on the agenda is 
a similar approach to drama. 
An enormously important in- 
fluence on the spread and diver- 
sity of the arts is the interest and 
activity of America's colleges 
and universities. There 18 
hardly a campus in the United 
States where the arts do not 
play a vital role. Instruction in 
the arts, of course, is wide- 
spread—on under-graduate as 
well as exacting graduate levels. 
Оп scores of campuses, arts fes- 
'vals range in content from the 
classics to the most advanced. It 
is not unusual for new works in 
music, drama and the visual 
arts to be displayed. Talented 
students are represented, and so 
are professional artists who live 
in the region. 


any of 
the universities provide leader- 
ship in the arts not only for their 
students but for their commu- 
nities. The University of Cali- 
fornia, at Los Angeles, sustains 
a program of breath-taking 
scope, presenting concerts, 
showings of notable films, lec- 
tures, art exhibits, dance recitals 
and professional and student 
theatrical performances. It was 
responsible for a lively resident 
theater company known as the 
Theater Group, now called the 
Center Theater Group and lo- 
cated in the Los Angeles Music 
Center. The Group draws on 
the immense reservoir of talent 
gathered in Southern California 
for the film industry. 
Audiences generated by the 
university have grown to 300,- 
000, reaching far beyond the 
confines of the student body 
into every section of the com- 
munity. The university has been 
indispensable in raising the cul- 
tural tone of Los Angeles. It is 
not too much to say that with- 
out the university’s activities 
the basis for vigorous forward 
steps in the city’s cultural revi- 
val would not have existed. 
Today, Los Angeles is on the 
march. Until a few years ago, it 
had no major museum, few art 
galleries, makeshift concert 


halls and opera house, no opera 
company, almost no local the- 
ater and only scattered ballet 
performances. Returning after 
a long absence, one would 
scarcely recognize the place. 
The new Los. Angeles Music 
Center provides an acoustically 


fine hall suitable for orchestra 
and opera as well as productions 
of operetta and musical com- 
edy. Its additional two theaters 
have handsome accommoda- 
tions for drama and dance. 

Los Angeles also has a new 
museum, with extremely wide- 
spread support. 

A calendar of one week’s cul- 
tural events in Los Angeles lists 
48 plays, 36 concert and opera 
performances, 43 lectures and 
92 art exhibits. Not all of these 
attractions were of the highest 
order, and the city is not yet on 
a par with New York, London 
or Paris. But its record is im- 
pressive, especially for a city 
long characterized as a flashy 
yet limp background for Holly- 
wood. Los Angeles is rapidly 
coming of age culturally, as be- 
fits its position as the largest city 
in what is now the nation’s most 
populous state. 

Wherever one turns in Amer- 
ica, the campus is a thriving cul- 
tural center. The University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor ex- 
emplifies the energy and imagi- 
nation being poured into the 
arts. It has long held an annual 
May Music Festival with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra as a 
major participant. The univer- 
sity is now developing as a focal 
point for professional theater. 
It has been an annual host 
to the admirable professional 
theater cooperative, the New 
York-based Association of Pro- 
ducing Artists, and it brings in 
outside productions. It is build- 
ing a huge theater center. 

In Ithaca, New York, Cor- 
nell University and Ithaca Col- 
lege have joined the town's 
citizens to build a festival of the 
arts in a region several hundred 
kilometers from great metropo- 
lises. This festival plans to offer 
drama under the artistic lead- 
ership of Alan Schneider, one 
of the country's finest directors, 
who has been entrusted on 
Broadway with the latest plays 
of Samuel Beckett and Edward 
Albee. Music, dance and the 
visual arts are also in the pro- 
jected plans. 

Both Cornell University and 


Ithaca College present all kinds 
of arts attractions on their cam- 
puses during the school year, 
and these, like the student per- 
formances, are available to the 
citizens of the area, resulting in 
a greater diversity of cultural 
events within easy access than 
in many large cities. 

This situation is duplicated in 
scores of communities. In Palo 
Alto, 48 kilometers south of 
San Francisco, Stanford Uni- 
versity maintains its own pro- 
fessional repertory theater and 
in the summer holds a festival, 
open to residents as well as stu- 
dents, that compares with en- 
terprises of long standing and 
international caliber. Ernest 
Ansermet led his Swiss orches- 
tra in a series of concerts one 
year, and an opera company 
from Milan performed Mozart 
another season. 

In Phoenix, a large concert 
hall—the last building designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright—stands 
on the campus of Arizona State 
University and has inspired the 
community to improve its sym- 
phony and enlarge its season. 
The new facility has encour- 
aged the importation of a va- 
riety of artistic attractions, 
apart from the cultural activi- 
ties which are going forward 
in the university. 

While the large universities 
have the most ample means, the 
small colleges manage very well, 
too. Almost no American col- 
lege, however small and hum- 
ble, is without its concert series, 
its program of arts films, its oc- 
casional visits by touring theater 
and dance groups. 


n addition, it is an un- 
common institution of higher 
learning that does not have cre- 
ative and performing artists in 
residence as guests for an ex- 
tended time or as permanent 
faculty members. Poets, novel- 
ists, dramatists, essayists, musi- 
cians, painters, sculptors spend 
varying periods as part of the 
college community. Sometimes 
they have no obligation but to 
pursue their creative vision. But 
they meet with students and 


faculty, discuss their art and ex- 
plore reactions of others. If they 
are performing artists, they 
offer occasional performances. 

America's campuses have be- 
come not only places for the 
education of the young but also 
centers for intellectual, artistic 
and spiritual exploration. by 
adults. Graduate and extension 
courses designed for grownups 
provide amusement, stimula- 
tion and discovery in the arts 
for people cager to employ their 
leisure to widen their horizons 
and deepen their sensibilities. 

These people are part of the 
huge, ever-expanding public in 
the United States that has the 
will, opportunities and means to 
share in what may well become 
a stunning national develop- 
ment. The arts truly reflect 
America and its people, for 
they reveal, in creation and per- 
formance, America’s infinite 
variety. M 


HOWARD TAUBMAN, au- 
thor of this article, is the noted 
critic at large for The New 
York Times. In that capacity, 


he travels throughout the 
United States to report on cul- 
tural developments not only in 
the nation's major cities but in 
its smaller communities as well. 
He has also visited many other 
countries. Before assuming his 
present position in 1966, he was 
successively The Times” music 
editor, music critic and drama 
critic. A graduate of Cornell 
University at Ithaca in New 
York state, he has been awarded 
honorary Doctor of Music de- 
grees by Ohio's Oberlin College, 
Pennsylvania's Temple Univer- 
sity, and the Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy. Among his 
many books are The Making of 
the American Theater, Opera 
Front and Back, Music as a 
Profession, and The Maestro: 
The Life of Arturo Toscanini. 
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SANTA FE 


A major opera company in the piñon-studded desert hills of America's South- 
west, where Billy the Kid and others of his outlaw breed once rode? Incroyable! 
And yet ıt ıs here, in a stunning theater fashioned from the rose-colored adobe 
clay which New Mexico's Indians have used for centuries to build their pueblo 
villages. The opera is the central cultural force in this small, determinedly pro- 
gressive state capital where the old and the new in the arts are blended together 
»y men and women who come from near and far to create and to perform. 


Cultures fuse in fascinating 
ways in Santa Fe. This teenage 
pupil at the U.S.-run Institute 
| of American Indian Arts is 

© well versed in ancient tribal 
arts, but the painting he is 
working on is avant-garde. 
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Painter Dan Szpakowski on 
his front porch with his 
sons. He is Curator of Arts 
at the 1962-launched 
Indian Institute, finds the 
students there “natural 
abstractionists.” 


Impressed by its hospitality 
and vaguely Mediterranean 
air, North Carolinian Jorge 
Fick settled in Santa Fe ten 
years ago. He exhibits on old 
Canyon Road, the city's 
“Left Bank.” 


A gallery of Santa Fe artists 


Honolulu-born Alice Kagawa 
Parrott's wall hangings 

are displayed in 

galleries around the country. 
Critics call her textile 
creations “marvelously 
compelling.” 


Alexander Girard, architect 
and textile designer, in his 
home, a showplace he created 
from adobe. He came from 
Michigan in 1953 and has 
since “commuted” to clients 
the world over. 


Native-son Ford Ruthling 
knows most of the several 
hundred members of the 
town's growing art colony. 
Next two pages: David 
Laplantz, whose unusual 
works are gaining popularity. 
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More talent in a sun-drenched oasis 
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Walter Fields is one of Aspiring authors often seek Santa Е. th Indian Í 
the newest arrivals in this out veteran novelist Jack silversm 17165, | 
oasis city of forty thousand. Schaefer for advice. He put potters. u unters— 

A budding playwright, poet down roots in Santa Fe after artists all s woman, | 
and artist from New York, years in Hollywood. One of his many sel! (res in The 

he reproduces his efforts in books about the West, Plaza, wh: zish colonists 
this back-alley print shop. “Shane,” became a film classic. created th ı 1610. 
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agge да.” 


The formation of Santa Fe's 
Opera Company in 1957 
brought not only great music 
but noteworthy dance to 
New Mexico. Choreographer 
Ron Sequoio is seen directing 
two members of the opera’s 
ballet corps. 


The opera also means ballet 


Singers chat while waiting 


for rehearsals to begin. 
Depending on the opera, they 
perform in Italian, French, 
German or English. They 

are frequently responsible 
for U.S. premières 

of important works. 
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Animated instructions ın a bold new theater 
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Lofti Mansouri, stage 
director, coaches soprano 
Judith Raskin in preparation 
for a summer-season 
presentation by the young 
opera company of 

Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier” 


A member of the stage crew 
works on scenery. The opera's 
exciting new home in the 
brooding mountains outside 
the city rose, Phoenix-like, out 
of the ashes of the original, 
destroyed by flames in 1967. 
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Two “apprentice artists,” 
Russel Thompson and David 
Arnold (standing), watt 
backstage for a performance 
of Mozart's “The Magic 
Flute” to begin. The company 


encourages young talent. 


“International” is the word 
forthecompany. Among those 
from abroad contributing to 
its success is Norwegian 

tenor Ragnar Ulfung, here 
making up for his role as the 
“Flute's” fierce Monostatos. 
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Its ‘Flute’ over, the cast basks in applause 
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CHAPEL HILL 


One look at the ıvy-clad buildings and the clusters of book-carrying students 
on the streets and you know Chapel Hill for what и is: a college town. It's been 
that ever since the University of North Carolina opened its doors to its first stu- 
dents in 1795, when George Washington was still America’s President. Like 
other communities of its kind, it derives its cultural impetus from the campus—and 
thot impetus has never been stronger. Almost everyone in this village-like south- 
er: garden spot, it seems, is somehow involved in the arts—or would like to be. 


The casual visitor is apt to see 
Chapel Hill much as he sees 
this portion of the university 
grounds: a tranquil retreat, 
remote, provincial. And so it 
is, to a degree. But not where 
the arts are concerned. 


“Shake the bushes and out come writers’ 


Novelist Betty Smith, best 
known for “A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn,” counsels young 
writers in Chapel Hill, has 
long worked with the Carolina 
Playmakers, the university's 


prestigious drama company. 


Chapel Hill has fewer than Dr. Geo hairs 
thirty thousand people—half the uni cs 

of them students at the departn o pages: 
university. “But just shake 4 music d nember 
the bushes and out come who gets tones 
writers," says Paul Green, an from a p board 
eminent U.S. playwright. hooked t adgets. 


Max Steele studied writing 
at the university years 
ago, went on to become а 
best-selling novelist with 
books like "Debby." Now 
he is Director of Creative 


Writing at the school 
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each year. Though the 
department was formed late, 
in 1937, it is now among the 
most distinguished in the U.S. 


A secondary-school pupil 
works with water colors. Art is 
highly popular with residents 
of all ages, and the town has 
more commercial galleries than 
many larger cities. Outdoor 
showings are held frequently. 
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a Chapel Hill two-year-o 
he receives first lessons 
а miniature violin 
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URTAIN 
RAISER 


In ancient days, 
theater was a part of 
religious rites. It was 
considered to have 
magical properties. 

In later days, it was 
considered a refuge for 
rogues, and proper inns 
would make an actor 
sleep in the stable. 

Today? About halfway 
between these views. To 
many, the theater has 
magic; to few, it is still a 
wanton and wasteful 
enterprise. 

New York's Broadway 
theater — a concept 
more than a geographical 
area — has no room for 
semi-success. It welcomes 
what is new — if 
audiences buy tickets. 

But great American 
plays and musicals have 


been produced — and 
appreciated. Few fine 
plays really die. 

And theater is no 
longer restricted to New 
York. Regional theaters 
mix classics and exper- 


iments. New playwrights 
and stars come from “‘off- 


DEJ 


Broadway,” sometimes 


as far as 4,800 kilometers 


from New York. 
An actress pointed out 
that everyone in the 
crew has to work as hard 
on a disaster as a hit. 
The financial prospects of 
being in the theater are 
risky at best. Those who 
choose to contribute 
may well have some of 
the religious fervor from 
the mystic roots of theater. 
The competition is 
rigorous: movies, 


television, even radio and 
magazines. The work is 
hard and the glamour 
perhaps overstated. 

So it must be the 
magic. The spell a writer 
can cast which makes 
audiences remember his 
lines long after they have 
left the theater. The 
actor who re-creates a 
person and moves that 
audience to tears. The 
director who gives life 
and realism to moments 
captured from a human 
imagination. The 
designer who brings 
immediacy; the 
producer, magician first 
class, with the gift of 
faith. 

There is a magic in 
simply watching the 
curtain rise.... 


W. constitutes theater 


in the United States? 

Is it a fashionable first- 
night audience entering a 
Broadway theater to the 
accompaniment of photog- 
raphers’ flashbulbs? 

Is it a tiny coffeehouse 
theater on a New York 
side street astir with an 
unorthodox work by a 
young dramatist? 

Or is it perhaps a 
regional theater in the 
Midwest whose audience 
is applauding a revival of a 
modern classic? 

Or a traveling troupe 
bringing the magic of 
theater to rural audiences 
in the South? 

Or simply a sprightly 
musical being performed 
in a hard-top tent on 
the West Coast? 


The American theater is 
all of these, and more. 
Long synonymous with 
New York's Broadway, the 
theater today takes many 
forms and appears in many 
places. Its story is being 
written not only in New 
York but in communities 
far from the neon lights 
and glamour of Broadway 
— the Great White Way. 
Regional professional 
theater already is an 
important factor in the 
cultural life of many U.S. 
cities. University and 
community theaters are 
making their own 
significant contributions. 
Shakespeare festivals and 
outdoor dramas are 
flourishing. And there is 
more. Much more. This is 
how it is... 


or well over a century, New York's Broadway has 
been the unchallenged heart of the American 
theater. Its very name conjures up a picture of 
bright lights, traffic jams, eager crowds and an 


electric air of excitement. x 
Over the years, it has known success and failure, 


praise and censure, and has survived as an 
institution despite the direst predictions of both intemperate 
and well-meaning critics. The past decade in particular | 
has been a trying one artistically as well as financially. This 
is not surprising, since the theater, as a mirror of life, 
inevitably has shared in the turbulence of the world. 

Yet for all its unevenness, for all the charges of 
commercialism leveled at it, Broadway remains the center of 
theatrical activity in the United States. The daily drama 
reviews are focused there; the goal of young performers is 
still the Great White Way. Many playwrights, actors 
and directors consider any theater not on Broadway to be a 
form of apprenticeship, although an increasing number 
have begun to take advantage of the unique opportunity 
offered by regional theaters for creative growth. 

On the other hand, the Broadway of today is not the 
Broadway of the 1920s, the "golden decade" when 
playwrights Eugene O'Neill, Maxwell Anderson, Elmer Rice 
and Sidney Howard were shaping American drama into 
a vital form of literary expression and when a record number 
of plays — 264 in the 1927-28 season alone — was presented 
on Broadway. (In recent seasons the average has been 70.) 

Today the high cost of theatrical production militates 
against both quantity and quality. Whereas it was possible 
to produce a play on Broadway for $10,000 or even less 
before World War II, it costs at least ten times as much to 
do so today. Musicals are proportionately more expensive. 
As a result, fewer plays are produced and fewer risks 
are taken with them. 

A long run is essential on Broadway because its theaters 
are not subsidized by the government as are leading 
theaters in most other countries. Instead, funds are privately 
raised for individual productions and must be repaid to 
the investors, if at all possible. The problem of finding plays 
with audience appeal is thus a pressing one and all too 
often leads those involved down the easy path of 
commercialism. 

Popularity as such, of course, is not necessarily 
synonymous with unworthiness. As the history of dramatic 
literature shows, many of the accepted classics were 
popular successes in their day. Shakespeare and Moliére, 
both members of acting companies, were not attempting to 
write masterpieces but simply plays that would amuse 
or move their audiences. The same universality that appealed 
to theatergoers of the 16th and 17th centuries evokes a 
response in today's audiences. It is not inconceivable that 
some contemporary works — even some dismissed as too 
"popular" in style — may survive to delight the world 
of the future. 

Drama critics are another factor on the current New York 
theater scene. In one breath success or failure on Broadw ay 
is blamed on critics’ excessive power; in the next, the 
paucity of critics — resulting from the dwindling number of 
New York's daily newspapers — is loudly deplored. To 
alleviate this situation, The New York Times, which carries 
the most weight by reason of its authoritative coverage 
of the arts and the nature of its readership now presents two 
viewpoints. One critic writes daily reviews, the other 
Sunday commentaries. 

In addition to the critics on the metropolitan daily papers, 
reviewers from magazines, New York area newspapers, 
trade papers and television and radio stations also pass 
judgment on plays. Some are qualified to do so, others are 
not — but this has been the case everywhere, throughout 
the ages. Many critics, especially the younger ones, are 
inclined to be hypercritical. Some mean well and are 
motivated by the belief that severe criticism produces great 


art. Others may be described as professional detractors 

who seem to take keen delight in impaling every play that 
fails to meet their standards. Their efforts could be dismis 
were they not reaching the younger generation which seq 
already is prone to view the Broadway theater with a 
contempt it does not deserve. 

Harold Clurman, a fine director as well as an astute critic 
summed up these detractors neatly іп The Nation, : 
“There is a kind of criticism," he wrote, "that sneers at 
dramatists whose work does not carry a seal guaranteeing 
enduring eminence. This is the antithesis of the 
creative attitude.” 

These various unsettling factors fortunately have not 
stifled the major dramatists. Among those very much in 
the limelight is Arthur Miller. After two less favorably 
received works (Incident at Vichy and After the Fall), he 
returned to Broadway in fine form with The Price, a drama 
about personal success. Although not so powerful as 
Death of a Salesman or The Crucible, it nevertheless made 
for a compelling evening of theater, was deem: by critics to 
be the best American play of 1967-68, and enjoyed a long run, 


Edward Albee, the most applauded of the x unger 
generation of dramatists, first attracted attent = with such 
penetrating one-acters as The Zoo Story and American 
Dream. His controversial and brutally candid o's | 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, the puzzling Tin с, the subtle 
A Delicate Balance, which belatedly won hin "ulitzer 
Prize for the year's best drama, and the recen inkly 


experimental plunge into minimal theater / ¢ nd 
Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-Tung ) h "arned him 


a special place among American dramatists е has 
had his share of failures, particularly when : mg the 
works of other writers, but he remains a plas ht of 
rare power. 
obert Anderson, after two failures. ‹ up with 
the major comedy achievement of tl :6-67 
season: You Know I Can't Hear Yoi n the 
Water's Running, four one-act plays пећ the 
dramatist viewed the institution of n ре 
with sagacity, tenderness and amuse! He 
followed this with an eloquent study of the tı v of old 


age, / Never Sang for My Father. 


Although Tennessee Williams has not late ited a play 


of the stature of his lyrically nostalgic Glass serie or of 
those searing portraits of lost souls, A Streci med 
Desire and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. his theatri 
effectiveness will undoubtedly soon reassert enabling 
him to recapture his unique position among untry's 
playwrights. William Inge, whose most succ lays — 
Come Back Little Sheba, Picnic and The Dar! e Top of 
the Stairs — threw new light on familiar situ and 
characters, similarly has not been at his best ‹ although 
some saw in Where's Daddy ?, a comedy abou chasm 
between generations, a partial return to the s his early 
successes. 

Paddy Chayefsky, best remembered for The ı Мап 
and Gideon, chose to have his most recent plas 
far from Broadway, at the Dallas (Texas) Theat. « enter. 
Titled The Latent Heterosexual, it was hailed by +. ‘ics asa 
hilarious yet significant fable about the worship of money. 

The most successful writer in the comedy field is Neil 


Simon who, despite his dismissal by some as "comm rcial" 
happily goes on pleasing audiences and even many critics. 
Barefoot in the Park and The Odd Couple were his biggest 
hits before he created the hilarious trio of playlets titled 
Plaza Suite, all of which deal in one way or another 

with marriage. Recently his deft touch created another 
smash hit, Last of the Red Hot Lovers. 

Another writer to make his mark on Broadway is Frank 
Gilroy, who won the Pulitzer Prize in 1965 with his drama of 
family relationships, The Subject Was Roses. Like so many 
others, he is an alumnus of off-Broadway — more on that 
later — where his Who'll Save the Plowboy? attracted much 


ravorable attention. Similarly, Murray Schisgal followed 
up his pair of off-Broadway one-acters, The Typists and 
The Tiger, with a Broadway hit, a full-length travesty on love 
titled Luv. Subsequently, his Jimmy Shine brightened a 
recent season. This comedy about a bewildered young 
ainter Was enhanced immeasurably by the winning 
performance of Dustin Hoffman in the title role: 
f the newcomers to Broadway, probably the most 
explosive entry was made by Howard Sackler. 
His electrifying drama of the rise and fall of à Negro 
boxer. The Great White Hope, became a major 
hit. a triple prize winner and the vehicle for 
catapulting James Earl Jones to Broadway stardom. 
A more controversial entry was made by novelist 
Joseph Heller with his first play, We Bombed in New Haven. 
An anti-war drama about actors pretending to be wartime 
airmen, it used the Pirandellian device of two planes of 
ишип each other. Critics were divided as to its 
but they were agreed that the author had made 
cious debut as a playwright. 
e success of Broadway is usually measured 
usicals have probably kept more theaters 
hts season after season. Certainly the musical 
ver the years into a major theatrical form 
| represents some of the finest achievements of 
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the Am: theater. 

Weh me a long way from the days when Victor 
Herber lolf Friml and Sigmund Romberg reigned 
suprem songs from such melodic masterpieces as 
Naughr опа, Rose Marie and The Student Prince were 
on eve! lips. These musical romances gave way in 
time to cezy, American-flavored productions of the 
versatil dynamic George M. Cohan and later to 
lavish i followed by small satirical revues. 

Jero: n. who had introduced intimacy and wit into 
the mu ¡exter in 1915 with the first of four annual 
produci nown as the "Princess Theater Shows." 
partici in another milestone, Show Boat. Working with 
lyricisi Hammerstein II (who adapted Edna Ferber's 
novel libretto), Kern created a new concept of 
musica ¡ter in which authentic backgrounds. believable 
chara ind a warm, human quality replaced the 
tradit irls, extravagant ensemble numbers and 
hack: characters. When Show Boat opened in 1927, it 
was hi as a masterpiece, and is still revived frequently 
thro: и the United States. 

Ai years later, George Gershwin, who had been 
com g sophisticated, jazzy melodies for numerous 
suc ¡ musical comedies, joined forces with his lyricist 
bro ira and playwrights George S. Kaufman and Morrie 
Rys d to create still another new theatrical concept: 
the «isical with a message. It was a satire on international 


dip’ macy titled Strike Up the Band, and its success inspired 
thc «sam to follow it with Of Thee I Sing. This satire on 
W shington politics became the first musical to win the 
n. ion's highest award in theater, the Pulitzer Prize in Drama. 
Thercafter, the musical theater moved with increasing 
aring toward maturity. In 1936, Richard Rodgers joined 
with lyricist Lorenz Hart and choreographer George 
Balanchine to create On Your Toes, which was memorable 
especially for a dance number called Slaughter on Tenth 
{yenue. A tragic tale of unrequited love, jealousy and 
murder, it proved that dancing — until then no more than 
an extraneous if diverting element in musicals — could be 
used to tell a story. A few years later the same composer and 
lyricist made another break with tradition in Pal Joey, 
the unsavory story of a nightclub singer in which each song 
expressed a mood and frequently advanced the story as 
well. Shortly thereafter, Lady in the Dark, with Kurt Weill's 
music interpreting Moss Hart's story of a woman's search for 
happiness through psychoanalysis, added new dimensions 
to musicals. 
Undoubtedly, the most significant advance was made with 


Oklahoma! (1943), based on Lynn Riggs’ folk drama. 
Green Grow the Lilacs. Richard Rodgers was again involved. 
this time with a new partner, librettist-lyricist Oscar 
Hammerstein Il. Working closely with choreographer Agnes 
de Mille, they created a production which, in its successful 
integration of music, dance and drama, signified a bold 
break with the conventions of the past. 
odgers and Hammerstein continued to explore new 
directions in Carousel, South Pacific and The 
King and I, and endowed even their lesser works 
among them the tremendously popular Sound of 
Music — with memorable moments. Their long and 
fruitful collaboration ended with the death of 
Hammerstein in 1960. Since then, Rodgers has worked with 
others (although on several occasions he has written his 
own lyrics), but he has yet to find a partner of the stature of 
Hammerstein or Hart. 

Many other creative talents have enriched the American 
musical, among them Irving Berlin and the late Cole 
Porter, both of whom were lyricists as well as composers. 
Berlin brought vitality and freshness to such works as Call 
Me Madam and Annie Get Your Gun, the latter of which was 
successfully revived in 1967 with actress-singer Ethel 
Merman repeating her triumph of 1946 in the title role. The 
greatest success of Porter. who imbued his scores with 
subtlety and impudence, was Kiss Me Kate (1948), which had 
over 1.000 performances on Broadway and subsequently 
pleased audiences throughout the world. 

During the past decade, Broadway has been enriched by 
numerous literate and imaginative musicals, among them 
The Pajama Game, which dealt with a threatened strike in a 
pajama factory: Gipsy, a backstage drama revealing the 
destructive effects of personal ambition: Fiorello!, a colorful 
depiction of New York's political life in the 1920s: and 
How to Succeed in Business Without Really Trying, a satire on 
morality in the business world. Nor can one forget such 
delightful entertainments as The Music Man, Hello, Рой“, 
Mame and, of course, the record-breaking My Fair Lady. 

With West Side Story, the musical again broadened its 
scope as writers Arthur Laurents and Stephen Sondheim. 
choreographer Jerome Robbins and composer Leonard 
Bernstein interpreted with rare realism and eloquence the 
emotions and frustrations of youth while pleading for greater 
understanding among peoples. 

More recent productions have been: Man of La Mancha, a 
luminous and touching dual portrait of Don Quixote 
and his creator, Cervantes; Fiddler on the Roof, a heart- 
warming account of life in a 1905 Russian-Jewish community: 
Cabaret, a nightmarish study of prewar Berlin; and /776, 
an eloquent and exhilarating work based on the seemingly 
unlikely subject of the drafting of the American Declaration 
of Independence. 

A fairly recent development in the musical field involves 
the once familiar revue in a new guise: an intimate, 
improvisational, topical show performed by a small cast and 
with music virtually eliminated. Ranging from Chicago's 
famous Second City to the locally popular Brave New 
Workshop in the north-central city of Minneapolis, these 
groups are closer to the European political cabaret than 
to the old-style Broadway revue and, appropriately, appear 
in nightclubs or coffeehouses more often than in theaters. 

While musicals were attaining maturity, another sector of 
the New York theater was making a name for itself as a 
proving ground for young actors. writers and directors. 

In 1915 the Washington Square Players, out of which 
grew the distinguished Theater Guild, had come into 
existence with the stated aim of producing "new works by 
American authors and important plays of foreign 
dramatists that would not otherwise be given a hearing, 
always maintaining our custom of free experiment without 
which we believe progress in the theater is impossible." 

The same aims may be said to have motivated the small 
playhouses outside the regular theater district which began to 


Up from vaudeville, George M. 
Cohan wrote and starred in 
many musicals, short on plot, 
long on endearing tunes. 


based on proven melodra 
Jerome Kern's The Girl fro, 
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George Gershwin's opera Porgy & Bess was a Edwin Booth, America's first great Eddie Foy, Sr., trouper an 
milestone in American musical theater. tragedian, brought Shakespeare to the dian, headed one of the m 
frontiers in the last century. Stage’s best-known family û eis 1 


Pu 


George White's Scandals, the Ziegfeld America's most illustrious theater 

Follies and the Garrick Gaieties set a gay family: The Barrymores, Lionel, Ethel and 

style for musical revues in the 1920s. John (1 to r) above in Rasputin. Each carved 
his own career as a superb actor; their 
performances together were electrifying. 


е, ап outstanding 
in actress, introduced 
¡wide audiences. 


Lillian Russell's hour-glass 
figure made her a music-hall 
star in the Gay Nineties. 


Lily Langtry, The Jersey Lily, came 
from England, became such a favorite 
that a Texas judge named a town after her. 


flourish after World War II and which soon began to be 
known collectively as “off-Broadway.” At that time, theater 
people, in revolt against the commercialism of Broadway, 
established their own makeshift theaters in such unlikely 
places as lofts, stables, union halls, church basements, 
ballrooms and former nightclubs and began presenting 
stimulating plays that Broadway would not, or could not, do. 

With spirit and taste they staged revivals of Shaw, Ibsen, 
Chekhov, O'Casey. Lorca, Pirandello and other great 
dramatists, and sharpened their talents on such contemporary 
writers as Genét, Brecht, Beckett and lonesco. They 
brought new intimacy and delicacy to a revival in arena style 
of Thornton Wilder's modern American classic, Our Town, 
and gave new life to Eugene O'Neill's The Iceman Cometh, 
Arthur Miller's The Crucible, and Tennessee Williams’ 
Summer and Smoke. 

The early years of off-Broadway's renaissance were 
notable primarily for the inventiveness and bold artistry of 
productions that brought to the fore such directors as Jose 
Quintero and Gene Frankel and such actors as Kim Stanley. 
Geraldine Page, Jason Robards, Jr. and Fritz Weaver — 
names to be reckoned with in today's theater. 

While they and other artists were refining their skills. new 
dramatists were perfecting their craft off-Broadway. 
unhampered by limitations of length and format. By the late 
1950s, a whole crop of promising young playwrights had 
emerged to challenge, stimulate. move and sometimes dismay 
the critics and the public. 
n addition to Edward Albee, there were other off- 
Broadway dramatists who excited attention during the 
late 1950s and early 1960s. Jack Richardson made 
his debut with The Prodigal, a provocative retelling of a 
Greek legend. Jack Gelber began his career with 
The Connection, a searing glimpse — more documentary 
than drama — of life among drug addicts. Michael 
Shurtleff was praised for his Call Me by My Rightful Name, 
a sensitive exploration of relationships among a young 
white man, his Negro roommate and the young white woman 
who has loved both. Arthur Kopit achieved a phenomenal 
success with Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma's Hung You in the 
Closet and I'm Feelin’ So Sad, a satire on domineering 
mothers that also playfully mocked the Theater of the Absurd. 

More recently, the talented Negro actor Douglas Turner 
Ward made a promising debut as playwright with the 

sardonic one-acters Happy Ending and Day of Absence; 
Lanford Wilson offered a complex study of good and evil 
in a small town in The Rimers of Eldritch; Bruce Jay 
Friedman made some perceptive observations on today's 
society in his bizarre Scuba Duba; Elaine May and Terrence 
McNally joined forces to present a pair of devastatingly 
satirical one-act comedies, Adaptation-Next ; and black 
playwright Lonne Elder painted a moving portrait ofa 
Harlem family in his Ceremonies in Dark Old Men, a drama 
that won both critical and popular acclaim and went 
on to enjoy a long run. 

Although off-Broadway's comparatively low budgets limit 
the scope of its musicals, each season has its share of 
tuneful productions, some of which achieve hit status. 
Among these have been Little Mary Sunshine, a delightful 
satire on the musicals that flourished in the 1920s; the 
curiously appealing romantic trifle, The Fantasticks ; and 
Dames at Sea, an affectionate lampoon of the film musicals 
popular in the 1930s. 

Probably the most beguiling of the newer musicals is 
You're a Good Man, Charlie Brown. A dramatization of the 
famous Peanuts comic strip by Charles M. Schulz, it 
hilariously and often poignantly portrays the adventures of 
the constantly frustrated little Charlie and his friends. 

It promises to be around for a long time. 

After a period in which it seemed that the adventurousness 
of off-Broadway was a thing of the past, the theaters 
came to new life in the 1967-68 season. Critics welcomed the 
sudden infusion of fresh and even daring ideas, a more 


vigorous style of acting, and the greater use of dance, music 
and puppets — much of which originated in the lofts 

and coffeehouses of off-off-Broadway — which made the 
season the most talked about (and financially successful) 

in off-Broadway’s history. 

Among the successes were the imaginative rock'n'roll 
musical, Hair (which later was revised and transferred to 
Broadway): Paul Foster's Tom Paine, an expressionistic 
chronicle play about the 18th century American social 
philosopher: Rochelle Owens’ Futz, a parable about a misfit 
in a conformist. bestial society; Ed Bullins’ The Electronic 
Nigger, a satire on obsession with computers and other 
electronic devices: Israel Horovitz's The Indian Wants the 
Bronx, a naturalistic study of big-city violence: and John 
Guare's Muzeeka, a comedy about a modern Candide. 

Although some of the plays undoubtedly were guilty of 
shock for the sake of shocking, the failure of several such 
plays indicated that audiences demand more than 
sensationalism in theatrical fare. Those that survived offered 
new techniques and thought-provoking themes in addition to 
shock effects. They may have been undisciplined. but the 
impetus they have given the American theater cannot be 
underestimated. 

A unique contribution to Ше off-Broadway scene has been 
made by the Living Theater, an experimental tro which 
some consider to be Ше nucleus of all the ахуал Че 


activity now under way. After years in Europe. i urned to 
the United States in the fall of 1968 with produ ; that 
have been called variously outrageous, insuffer: boring 
and brilliantly theatrical. 
orming its own wing of the American ! r— in 
New York and in increasing numbers 5 
across the country — is Ше new “Мас оо] of 
drama fostered by Negro playwrights and 


directors. It is centered in the highly a: ed 

Negro Ensemble Company and the № ayette 
Theater, and can be found in other off-Broadw aters as 
well. It also flourishes in scores of Negro comn 5, 


where it serves as a social instrument to interpr: truct 
and uplift, even as it entertains. 

The newest branch of the New York theater off- 
Broadway, which has somewhat the same rela: p to 
off-Broadway as the latter has to Broadway. A lious 
offshoot, it believes its progenitor already to b taid and 
commercial. Admittedly, off-Broadway also h to 

mea 


face the problems of rising costs, and with this 
certain degree of the commercialism against wh is 


branch of theater originally rebelled. For the a irde, 
off-Broadway no longer is synonymous with w newest 
in the American theater. 

The off-off-Broadway movement, which sta: ound 
1960. is still in its infancy and often proves it b a 
immature and undisciplined: but, for all its un; tability, 
itis a phenomenon that cannot be ignored. 

At a benefit for the Caffe Сто, the first of th off- 
Broadway coffeehouse theaters, Edward Albee ed in 
1965: "The small, experimental theater is the m: 
important theater we have in this country... It» ссог, 
instruct and force upon us all the important pla) hts 
of the next 20 years.” . 

oth the federal government and private ! lations 

have taken cognizance of the various vei some 

groups by strengthening many of them thi gh 
Judson 


grants. Among the recipients have been th 

Poets’ Center, which in only a few years h“ 

presented the works of more than 30 playwrights 
and poets; the Cafe La Mama Experimental Theate Club: 
the Playwrights’ Unit of Albarwild Theater Arts (operated 
by Edward Albee and producers Richard Barr and Clinton 
Wilder); and the American Place Theater, which has done 
much to encourage both new dramatists and older American 
writers in other fields to turn to the theater. 

The Cafe La Mama, which was founded and until recently 


financed personally by the indomitable Ellen Stewart, has 

rovided initial productions for some 200 new playwrights 
and developed dramatists, actors, and directors who have 
won a significant majority of the awards open to off- 
Broadway artists. The La Mama troupe also has toured 
extensively in Western and Eastern Europe. 

Albee and his partners have presented new plays to payıng 
audiences at an off-Broadway theater for several years. Some 
have been selected from coffeehouse productions, others 
have been written by members of their Playwrights’ Unit 
and tested before invited audiences. 

The American Place Theater came to the fore in 1965 — 
after seven years of quietly fostering new playwriting 
talent — with its first public presentation: a program of 
one-act plays by Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Robert Lowell. 
Collectively titled The Old Glory, the plays were adapted 
from stories by Nathaniel Hawthorne and Herman Melville 
and dealt with early periods in American history. The warm 
reception accorded them by both critics and public resulted 


in their sub«couent transfer to an off-Broadway theater. 
Hogan's © an original drama by Harvard University 
professor iam Alfred, enjoyed a similar experience. 

Apart Í he growing interest in experimentation, the 
most defi: end in the American theater as a whole is 
toward rc гу. Even New York, dedicated though it is to 
the long-: гіпсіріе, enthusiastically supports two 
such con s. One is the deservedly applauded Association 
of Prodi: rtists (Known as the APA Repertory 
Compan ich frequently presents a season on Broadway 
but also s in California and at the University of 
Michiga ; Rabb в its artistic director and the company 
includes df the finest actors in the country. The 
APA’s 5: п of plays is commendably broad, including 
works b: ière, Tolstoy, Ibsen, Sheridan, Pirandello, 
Ionesco : Ghelderode, as well as by the American 
dramatis: ufman and Hart, George M. Cohan and 
George ! 

The o: and far more richly endowed — repertory 
compan: ctions at the Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts, à í ral complex that includes Philharmonic Най, 
the New k State Theater (used primarily by the New 
York С 'pera and the New York City Ballet), the 
Library Museum of the Performing Arts, the new home 
of the ! «rd School of Music, and the Vivian Beaumont 
Theate ‚ich houses the Repertory Theater of 
Lincol: nter. 

Des 4 by the late Eero Saarinen and the distinguished 
New set designer Jo Mielziner, the Beaumont is a 
hand: theater with an open stage that thrusts out into 
the à rium but can be converted when desired into a 
tradit al proscenium stage. It has been called the 
mos! -odern theater plant in the United States 


and . such is a symbol of the resident theater movement 
nov weeping the country. 

F cause of construction delays, the acting company began 
pe: orming in a temporary playhouse and only later was 
at 210 move into the Beaumont. Hopes were high from the 
v: ty beginning, but neither the first administrators, 
«irector Elia Kazan and producer Robert Whitehead, nor 
their successors, Herbert Blau and Jules Irving of the 
San Francisco Actor's Workshop, were able to fulfill the 
c ‘ities’ expectations, and near the end of the second Blau- 
Irving season, Blau announced his resignation, leaving his 
long-time partner to guide the Repertory Theater alone. 
The company has since been strengthened by new actors and 
directors, has had a number of successful productions, 
and the public’s confidence — as reflected by a growing list 
of subscribers — is on the rise. Although the Repertory 
Theater has not yet realized its potential, the future 
seems promising. : 

Another hopeful development at Lincoln Center 15 the 
recent opening of the Forum Theater, situated directly 
beneath the Vivian Beaumont. It is used primarily to present 


new plays by American writers and at the same time to 
provide an opportunity for the growth and strengthening of 
the Beaumont's resident theater company. Probably its 
biggest success thus far has been Summertree, a moving 
drama about youth, love and war by a 22-year-old 
playwright, Ron Cowen. 
One of the most civic-minded and enterprising producers 
in New York is Joseph Papp who, with the aid of the 
city and generous private donors, has presented — free of 
charge — the highly popular and critically well received New 
York Shakespeare Festival in Central Park each summer 
for more than a decade. His company also tours the various 
boroughs of New York, bringing free theater to many 
who never before have seen a play. In addition to these 
activities, producer Papp recently transformed a doomed old 
building into a delightful Public Theater where new plays 
and experimental musicals are presented at modest prices for 
more sophisticated audiences. It was here that the 
aforementioned musical Hair, and Charles Gordone's 
powerful No Place to Be Somebody were first presented. 
nother touring group that offers free performances 
is Theater in the Street, founded in 1962. Performing 
in both English and Spanish in New York's Negro 
and Puerto Rican neighborhoods, it presents 
classics as well as works by contemporary 
dramatists writing in Spanish. Recent arrivals on 
the New York theater scene are two major black troupes. 
One, more militant in approach, performs in Harlem's 
New Lafayette Theater; the other, the Negro Ensemble 
Company, wages its artistic battles off-Broadway. Both have 


‘been made possible by large foundation grants and both 


are dedicated to illuminating the Negro situation for Negro 
and white audiences. 

These are the major developments in the New York 
theater to date. What the future holds is impossible to 
predict. As a gentleman in the heat of a political campaign 
said a few years ago, “Тһе future lies ahead of us.” 
Certainly, as the endless stream of new (and some feel too 
permissive) plays at the smaller theaters attests, there is no 
shortage of new playwriting talent in the United States, 
undisciplined though it may yet be. 

That dramatists will continue to reflect the society of their 
day is a foregone conclusion, although the nature of their 
comment will depend on society itself, just as the strength 
of the theater as an institution will depend to a great'degree 
on the audience that supports it. Producer-director Harold 
Prince, for one, maintains that if the theater is to prosper, a 
new, more vital and discriminating audience is needed 
to supplement today's dedicated playgoers. Fortunately for 
the future of the New York theater, such an audience 
already is taking shape, not only in the form of the young 
people who flock to the smaller playhouses to listen and to 
accept or reject, but of the middle-aged theatergoers who 
are increasingly finding their way to the off-off-Broadway 
stages, stimulated by the many unorthodox plays and 
techniques on display. 

Long before New York became the undisputed center of 
America's theatrical activities, the theater flourished in 
other cities along the Eastern Seaboard, notably in 
Philadelphia and Boston and in Charleston, South Carolina. 
As the nation grew, actors followed the pioneer trails as 
far west as San Francisco, performing in cities, river towns 
and mining camps — wherever there were people to laugh 
and cry and share in the magic of theater. 

hat is where the most premising chapter on the 

American theater is being written today: in 

communities far from the neon lights and glamour 

of Broadway. Once every good-sized U.S. city 

had a professional stock company — a resident 

theater group that performed throughout the year. 
By 1910 it was estimated that as many as 2,000 such stock 
companies were in existence throughout the United States, 
usually presenting a different play each week. 
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With the arrival of sound films and radio in the late 19205, 
theater buildings were torn down or converted into film 
palaces. Soon the only live theater that remained was 
provided by colleges and other amateur groups. Even “the 
road,” the tour circuit over which New York acting 
companies traveled with their hit shows, dwindled almost to 
nothing at all. 

The death of local theater was a source of concern to 
many who wondered why cities which were able to support 
symphony orchestras were unwilling to support —— 
professional theaters as well. Amateur groups flourished, 
but not until the so-called cultural revolution swept the 
United States after World War II did there arise a 
sufficiently strong demand for resident professional theater 
to be translated into action in almost every major city. 

This development is recognized as the most significant in 
contemporary American theater. W. McNeil Lowry, 
then head of the Ford Foundation's Arts Program (now vice 
president of the Foundation), said at the time the 
Foundation made its historic $6.1 million package of grants 
to regional theaters in 1962: 

“The emergence of permanent companies over the past 
decade has become the chief hope for the advancement of 
serious American drama. The resident theater is fast 
becoming a major outlet for the professional dramatist, 
director and actor, and the most important avenue for the 
development of younger theater artists and technicians. 

It is fortunate that these trends in theater are matched by a 
new awareness of theater as an important cultural resource 
by community leaders." 

Most of the regional theaters — approximately 70 in 
number — have been created on a nonprofit basis and are 
dedicated to serving their communities as cultural, not 
commercial, institutions. No matter how successful they may 
be, they cannot survive on box-office receipts alone, 
which is why the Ford Foundation (the most active in this 
field), the Rockefeller Foundation, the Old Dominion 
Foundation and many others have stepped in with much- 
needed financial aid. Their grants have helped to build 
theaters, hire experienced actors and directors, support 
playwrights and stage new productions. 

The Ford Foundation also has made possible the Theater 
Communications Group, an organization of vital importance 
to regional theaters in that it provides consultation in 
theater management and production, travel expenses for 
visits by directors to theaters throughout the country, 
central casting and actor information, as well as other 
services. 

The original premise of foundation grants to regional 
theaters was that money would be provided only for a 
limited time, until the theaters could generate enough local 
support either at the box-office or through donations to 
enable them to carry on. But most theater managers and 
foundation officials have since revised their thinking and 
now believe that theaters — like symphony orchestras, opera 
companies and museums — will need to be subsidized 
permanently. 

An awareness of this helped spur the creation of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities, the 
first systematic, long-range federal program of assistance to 
the arts, which came into being in 1965. Although the 
endowment is modest as yet, one can hope for an increase in 
the size as well as the scope of the government commitment. 
Already the National Endowment for the Arts has allocated 
funds to hundreds of individuals and organizations 
throughout the country, ranging from an emergency grant 
to the American Ballet Theatre to awards of $5,000 each to 
60 painters and sculptors in recognition of past 
achievements and to encourage future efforts. 

Regional theater — or resident professional theater, as it 
is also called — has been among the greater beneficiaries 
of government aid, notably through an extensive support 
program. In the series of grants exceeding $1 million which 


completed the arts allocations for the fiscal year 1968, 
theater received the largest share: $300,000, to be used for 
general artistic and organizational development by 18 
selected resident professional theaters. 
The U.S. Office of Education (an organization of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare) also is 
actively involved in theater throughout the country by 
making possible student performances by regional theaters 
More significantly, it helped make possible three v. 
laboratory theaters for the express purpose of presenting 
professional performances of classical and modern plays to 
large numbers of secondary school students as part of the 
curriculum. In addition to the free student performances, the 
companies gave weekend performances for adults at low 
admission prices in the hope of reaching audiences who 
normally do not attend the theater. 
he first two such laboratory theaters — sponsored 
jointly by the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the U.S. Office of Education — were the 
Trinity Square Repertory Company of Providence, 
Rhode Island — a troupe already in existence but 
expanded and strengthened for its new tsk — and 

the specially-formed Repertory Theater of New : ;ileans, 

Louisiana. The last, begun in 1967 and still func: ^ning, 

is Los Angeles’ Inner City Repertory Company. 

a troupe reflecting that city's diverse racial mak: o 


Also active on the cultural scene are the arts ncils of 
the 50 states; they appropriate funds and coor te 
programs on the state-wide level. Some of the: e the 
pioneering New York State Council and its vi 15 
counterparts in North Carolina and Missouri been 
especially active in supporting performing art Ips, 
including theaters. On the local level, direct co: Шоп to 
various arts groups are made by many city gos vents. 
Support is also provided by community arts c Is, 
united arts fund campaigns, local business and rous 
private donors. 

All these sources have contributed to the ex; n of the 
regional theater movement in an unbelievably | time. 
Prior to 1950, only six professional resident th were in 
existence, but within a decade the figure һай. са and 
by 1964 had doubled again. New companies c: » like the 
proverbial mushrooms after a rain. Some arc ted 
with Actors' Equity Association, the stage ac nion; 
others are not. Still others have a core of Equ Гогтегѕ 
supplemented by young actors just out о! rsity 


drama schools. 
Many of the regional theaters started as am 
operations and later attained professional sta e 


Cleveland (Ohio) Play House, which has func: for 
more than half a century, is a notable examp! »wth. 
Originally amateur, it turned professional in | Os and 
now runs three theaters concurrently. Two sha same 
building; the third functions in a former churc ie 


distance away. 
Unconventional quarters are commonplace 


n 


regional theaters. Boston's Charles Playhouse o sa 
former nightclub; the Long Wharf Theater in faven, 
Connecticut, is located at a wholesale meat and table 
market; the Center Stage of Baltimore, Maryla! ids 
forth in a theater that was once a self-service restourant. 
Farther south, the Actors’ Theater of Louisville. Kentucky, 
gave its first season in what had been a tearoom above a 


luggage shop, then remodeled an abandoned railroad depot 
into a more satisfactory home. 

It is interesting to note that, despite their external 
disparity, most of the regional theaters are committed to the 
open-stage principle. Whether they use a true arena-type 
stage, with the audience completely surrounding the actors, 
or a three-quarters arena thrusting into the auditorium. they 
have found the open stage to have distinct advantages. 
More and more directors and actors are realizing just how 
effective a performance in arena style can be. The audience 


in turn, stimulated by the proximity of the players, finds 
theater-going а fresh and exciting experience. 
hile most of the younger companies are reasonably 
content with their variously acquired theaters, 
some of the older groups have so palpably 
outgrown their makeshift quarters that a change 
has become mandatory. With a record of steady 
artistic growth and evidence of community 
support, they have been able to obtain foundation grants for 
construction purposes, and to build impressive and superbly 
equipped buildings that are the latest in theater architecture. 
Two such buildings are the Alley Theater in Houston, 
Texas, and the Arena Stage in Washington, D.C. — both, 
by coincidence, created by women. The Alley Theater was 
launched in 1947 by the dynamic and talented Nina Vance, 
who almost singlehandedly developed it into an inter- 
nationally respected enterprise. Long performing in 
arena style. the company concentrates on the classics and 


outstanding modern plays, although there have been times 
when it — | «c most struggling theaters — has had to cater 
to the box "се just to survive. Recently it took possession 
of a striki new home containing two auditoriums — one a 
300-seat û ‚ the other an 800-seat theater with an 
агс-врарс ulti-space stage. Its years of struggle in a 
converte i ric-fan factory are over. 

A han . specially designed theater does not 
automa! liminate all problems, however, as Arena 
Stage’s / Vichandler has discovered. Having guided the 
theater is uncertain beginning in 1950 in an old 
movie t through a happy period of growth in a 
converti very (affectionately known as the “Old Vat"), 
to its p secure position as one of the country's 
cultura! . Mrs. Fichandler still has to cope with 
financi blems (despite a 93 per cent of capacity 
attenda ıs well as such artistic concerns as the 
achievei of a well-rounded acting ensemble and an 
advent: repertory. The daring and idealism of this 
produci cctor are expressed in the theater’s record of 
new pla bout one out of seven has been new), the 
inaugu: ı of a “Living Stage" program for area teen- 
agers, а! se forthcoming construction of a small 
experiri ‚| theater in which to test new ideas. 

In ! $250,000 Ford Foundation grant, first of 
several owed Arena Stage to hire and train more black 
actor expand its program of plays in which 
explo ; of the black-white relationship is the major theme. 

An r regional theater which recently moved into a 
new | was the Cincinnati (Ohio) Playhouse in the Park, 
whic! been bringing outstanding plays to the residents 
of th. midwestern city since 1960. Within five years after 
Bro ¡ones assumed directorship in 1963, the Playhouse 
ach: od an enviable reputation for quality despite the 


har cap of appearing in a tiny converted shelter house that 
sea» only 225. With the acquisition of a new 650-seat 


the ier — which opened in 1968 with a superb production of 


Tı nessee William’s Camino Real — it is able to use the 
swaller house for experimental productions. 

The American Conservatory Theater (ACT) is something 
of an anomaly on the regional scene. Having survived a 
series of moves that would have crushed a less resilient 
'roupe — one critic called it "the floating permanent 
company” — it settled into one of the theaters of its 
respected predecessors in San Francisco (the late, lamented 
Actor’s Workshop), took over another and, under the 
leadership of William Ball, proceeded to dazzle the 
community with its imaginative productions of classical and 
modern works. ACT’s company of 50 actors is still in the 
process of maturing, but already it is flexible and well 
coordinated and is working hard to realize its expressive 
potential. Most encouraging is the fact that ACT is 
attracting both the selective audience that attended the old 
Workshop and the conventional theatergoers who had been 
disaffected by its approach. 


n contrast to the slow growth of most regional theaters, 

some have sprung full-blown into being. The Seattle 

Repertory Theater, for example, simply stepped into a 

playhouse that had originally been built in that Pacific 

Coast city for the Seattle World’s Fair of 1962 and 

immediately impressed both critics and theatergoers 
with its artistic integrity. This talented troupe (which 
includes a number of New Yorkers) has continued 
successfully to present a repertory from Shakespeare (a 
modern-dress version of Julius Caesar) to Tennessee 
Williams (The Night of the Iguana). 

Probably the most spectacular debut was that of the 
Tyrone Guthrie Theatre, named for the noted British 
director who was invited by interested residents of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, to establish a professional theater 
there. In an unbelievably short time, he and his colleagues 
had planned the building with architect Ralph Rapson, 
mobilized community support and assembled the actors. 
Officially known as the Minnesota Theatre Company, the 
troupe was enhanced during its first year by the presence of 
Broadway stars Jessica Tandy, Hume Cronyn and George 
Grizzard. 

The opening of the impressive | ,200-seat Guthrie Theatre, 
with its stage thrusting deep into the auditorium, attracted 
international attention in 1963. Although changes have taken 
place in its leadership, the company has maintained a high 
professional standard and remains among the best on the 
regional scene. A measure of the Guthrie’s success is the fact 
that it has extended its operations to St. Paul, Minneapolis’ 
“twin city” across the Mississippi, where it holds an 
annual “second season.” 

The Guthrie Theatre exemplifies the national trend of the 
past few years: the growth of modern theater plants 
paralleled by a greater adventurousness in programming. 

Its production of The House of Atreus, an adaptation by 
John Lewin of Aeschylus’ The Oresteia, was called a 
“staggering theatrical accomplishment.” Performed in the 
classical style with full masks, it was the hit of the 1967 
season and late in 1968 was presented by the company on 
Broadway. 

In 1967, the Center Theater Group, just settling into the 
Mark Taper Forum at Los Angeles’ elegant new Music 
Center, gave a stirring performance of novelist-playwright 
Romulus Linney’s The Sorrows of Frederick, a biographical 
drama about Frederick the Great, and concluded its 
inaugural season with Oliver Hailey's highly-praised dark 
comedy, Who's Happy Now? In its special series, New 

Theater for Now: Monday Nights at the Forum, the Center 
Theater Group presents plays by new young dramatists that 
have met with critical acclaim and attracted turn-away crowds. 

ther regional theaters have provided a similar testing 

ground, notably the Theater Company of Boston 

with its 1966 Festival of New American Plays, and 

the Milwaukee Repertory Theater with its 1967 

Theater for Tomorrow Studio Series, both made 

possible by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The eager audiences who attended and discussed these 
unknown and as yet imperfect works helped confirm the 
growing sophistication of theatergoers outside New York 
and the opening up of even wider horizons for regional 
theaters. 

The resurgence of theater throughout the United States 
naturally has been reflected in touring productions as well. 
Variety, the weekly publication of the entertainment world, 
periodically cites statistics indicating the steady upswing in 
“the road,” not only in the number of touring companies but 
in the total number of weeks they have performed. Thus, 
from 699 playing weeks in the 1965-66 season, the figure 
leaped to 916 weeks in 1966-67 and recently leveled off 
to 884 weeks. 

The change began to be noted in the late "505 after a long 
period of quiescence as theater managers set up their 
schedules of touring production and theatergoers in record 
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numbers ordered season subscriptions. The novelty of 

mechanized entertainment finally had worn off and the 

public's long-dormant interest in live theater was returning. 

Since then, “the road” has been marching on with renewed 

vigor, presenting current or recent Broadway (and off- 
Broadway) plays and musicals in cities large and small. | 
Most of the major touring productions are under the aegis 
of the venerable Theater Guild-American Theater Society, 
an organization whose circuit includes theaters in cities from 
coast to coast. Other theatrical booking firms send 
productions over a network of medium and small towns, 
usually by bus and truck. Often, in the case of hits, two 
different companies may be touring simultaneously. Such 
top successes as Hello, Dolly!, Mame and The Odd Couple 
had three each. 

But “the road” consists of more than touring versions of 
Broadway hits. The classics also tour, thanks to two 
companies that have done outstanding work in bringing the 
finest in world theater to cities across the country. The 
National Repertory Theater was launched in 1961 by a group 
that included veteran actress-director Eva Le Gallienne. 
Starting with 30 cities, the company more recently limited 
itself to ten cities each season and visits to two college 
campuses — activities financed by more than 40 foundations 
and the National Endowment for the Arts. In 1968 the NRT 
was the resident company during the first season of the 
newly restored Ford’s Theater in Washington, D.C., scene 
of President Abraham Lincoln's assassination in 1865. 

The National Shakespeare Company is a troupe of another 
sort in that it operates without a single penny in private 
donations or foundation grants. Established in 1963 by 
Philip Meister and his actress wife, Elaine Sulka, it plays 
about 65 per cent of its engagements at colleges, 25 per cent 
at secondary schools and the rest as commercial engagements 
at tent theaters. Its 1967-68 repertory of Twelfth Night, 
Romeo and Juliet and Jonson's Volpone took it on a 99-city, 
250-performance tour of the United States and Canada — 
the most ambitious theatrical trek of the year. 

There is yet another major touring company, one that is 
regional rather than national in scope. The Free Southern 
Theater, a true theater for the people, was founded in 1963 
by John O'Neal and Gilbert Moses, both Negroes. It has its 
headquarters and a small playhouse in a slum area of New 
Orleans, where it runs workshops in acting, writing and the 
technical aspects of theater for local people and occasionally 
gives them an opportunity to tour with the professional 
company. The repertory of this biracial troupe ranges from 
In White America, a documentary of American Negro 
History, to the avant-garde Waiting for Godot, and it is 
performed mainly in communities which never before have 
seen live theater. Needless to say, no admission is charged. 
(The work of the Free Southern Theater is supported by a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant.) 

Other troupes in various parts of the country tour on a 
smaller scale, notably the Cleveland Play House and the 
Asolo Theater Company of Sarasota, Florida. Some 
of them perform for students only, others for adult 
audiences as well, but they all contribute to the current lively 
scene on the road. 

With the coming of warm weather, the theater spotlight 
turns from the cities to rural areas. New York shows already 
running may continue through the summer, and the 
seasons for such regional organizations as the Guthrie 
Theatre and the Center Theater Group regularly span that 
period, but the major activity throughout the land is 
provided by the phenomenon of summer theater — 
sometimes flippantly referred to as the "straw hat circuit.” 

The institution has been in existence for many decades, 
somehow surviving the precariousness of theatrical life but 
radically changing in outlook and purpose over the years. 

In the old days, the playhouses — often remodeled barns — 
were dedicated to art for art's sake. Some were run by 
amateurs whose love for the theater found an outlet in do-it- 


yourself productions, but the majority had a resident 
company of professionals. They included not only veterans 
of Broadway but also promising newcomers like Bette 
Davis, Katharine Hepburn, Henry Fonda, James Stewart 
and others destined for fame in films and theater. 
oday the more than 300 summer theaters (including 
tents and hard-top arenas used for musicals) are 
undeniably big business, and it is a source of 
concern to many that the “package” concept is so 
deeply entrenched. The “package” is a self- 
contained unit headed by a stage, screen or television 
star with his own supporting cast which travels through the 
summer from one theater to another. This, of course, 
eliminates the need for a resident company and deprives 
many young actors of vital experience. Usually the vehicle in 
which the star tours is a recent Broadway hit, although 
occasionally a popular work from the past is revived. 

On the other hand, many summer theaters have no 
intention of succumbing to the “package” system but prefer 
to rely on a resident company of professionals assisted by 
hard-working apprentices. One of the most respected is the 
Williamstown Theater, nestled in the Berkshire Hills of 
Massachusetts. Its troupe of 100 includes 40 student 


apprentices who attend classes each day, work o ihe sets, 
lights and costumes of the current production a" sometimes 
are given a chance to act in the plays, which ran rom 
Ibsen's Peer Gynt to Lillian Hellman's The Lir: Yes. 

As the Williamstown schedule indicates, the: ident 
companies do not limit themselves to the froth: г usually 
associated with summer. O'Neill's Long Day s. теу 
Into Night, Frank Gilroy's Pulitzer Prize-winn!' he 
Subject Was Roses, Pinter's sardonic The Car: and 
Hochhuth's controversial The Deputy are am: : 
substantial works to appear recently on summ: ater 
menus. 

A number of theaters have made a practice : ing 
plays prior to Broadway. The Bucks County (! !vania) 
Playhouse in particular has an enviable record : 'senting 
new plays. Farther south, however, is another r 
devoted exclusively to them: The Pioneer Play! in 
Danville, Kentucky, which each summer stage: ew 
works by dramatists from various parts of the “y. New 
plays are the concern also of the Eugene О Nc. ndation 
which, during its National Playwrights’ Confe 1 
Waterford, Connecticut, each summer, present: 'ssional 
staged readings of new works by participating rs. 

During recent years an increasing number o „es and 
universities have begun to operate their own su 
theaters, some using student actors alone, othc ngon 
a core of professionals. The plays that they pre inge 
from the avant-garde to Shakespeare. Shakesp: ` course, 


continues as one of the most popular playwrig: | 
there are scores of festivals devoted to his wor! 


summer throughout the United States, the old: ig the 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival in Ashland. fou in 1935. 
Elizabethan in style and setting, the Festival is ying- 
stone between the academic and professional thu 

Probably the most distinguished professional ¢: prises 
are the previously mentioned New York Shakesp 
Festival; the American Shakespeare Festival at 5 ord, 
Connecticut, which in addition to its regular seaso «ives 
more than 100 student performances each year: an. he San 


Diego (California) National Shakespeare Festival 
Functioning in the intimate Old Globe Theater, the 5an 
Diego festival attracts many fine actors and director: 
because of its superior working conditions. 
nother popular form of summer entertainment is 
the outdoor drama. Also known as symphonic 
dramas because they incorporate music and dance, 
these community efforts are usually colorful and 
stirring portrayals of regional history. Tourists from 
near and far flock to see such perennial favorites as 
The Common Glory, Unto These Hills, The Stephen Foster 


Legend of Daniel Boone, in addition to newer 
Texas and Promised Valley. 

As one can see, there is a wealth of theatrical experience 
available to audiences during the summer. It is simply a 
ой of matching the production to the taste. 

No survey of the U.S. theater can overlook the community 
and college theaters if only because of their great number 

an estimated 8,000 in all). More basic is their contribution 
to the nation's cultural life, especially in areas that have 
no access to professional theater. = ) 

Many of the community organizations have been in 
existence for decades, manned by dedicated amateurs who 
have built up faithful audiences of adults and children. 
Under the leadership of professional directors, a number of 
them have achieved a surprisingly high level of competence. 
The inclusion of a professional actor or two in some of the 
s as an added stimulus to the volunteers who 
nd behind the scenes with а common 


Story and The 
works such as 


companies se: 


labor on stags 
desire to entertain the public. 

Although sophisticates may sneer at the efforts of these 
amateur comsanies, many community theaters enjoy solid 
reputations. . some instances their years of experience have 
provided th dation for a new life on a professional 
level. The ^ Theater and the Cleveland Play House are 
outstandin- ^ ples of such a transition. More recently, 
the Mumn Theater of Oklahoma City, Theater Atlanta 
and Ше F ‚se Theater of Minneapolis have taken 
the big st: Firehouse, incidentally, is one of the few 
theaters © - New York devoted to experimental drama 
and in re on of its work it recently received a $10,000 
grant fror National Endowment for the Arts. 

Colleg: university theaters have an exceptional record 
of servicc he days when radio and talking films were 
closing do · professional theaters, groups of university 
students ver the country helped keep theater alive. 
Officially ne of the leading universities established full 
departm: yr the dramatic arts in the mid-1930s, and a 
decade |: heater had begun to be recognized as a 
separate spline. 

Todas пе 7,000 courses in theater subjects are taught 
at appro: : ately 1,000 colleges and universities. Most are 
designed ‘evelop a discerning audience by exposing 
student he world's great plays, both as literature and as 
theater. + “ers provide graduate training in theater 
educat: iterature and production for prospective 
teacher — colleges and secondary schools. 

Nea: 0 institutions offer professional training in acting, 
directi ¿nd designing as well as in managing a theater. 
Amo»: ose which recently have assumed responsibility for 
шаш “ature performers are two in the Midwest — 

Oak! University in Rochester, Michigan, and Ohio State 
Univ: ity. The former offers a two-year professional course 
of in- -uction in acting, the latter — whose theater program 


fori: «ly was designed primarily for students planning 

to {ch — began in 1967 to offer professional degree 

pre srams in acting, direction, design, technical production 
and children's theater. 

in a move that logically carries training a step farther, a 
number of universities — notably the University of 
Minnesota and Trinity University in Texas — have 
established ties with regional theaters to provide opportunities 
for talented drama students. 

The trend, however, is toward resident professional 
companies on campus. The University of California at Los 
Angeles played host to the Theater Group before the 
latier moved to the new Music Center and became the 
Center Theater Group; the McCarter Professional Repertory 
Company has been an institution at Princeton University 
for years; the aforementioned Oakland University recently 
acquired the John Fernald Company; and Oregon’s 
Portland State University sponsors the newly established 
American Theater Company. 

Using a different approach, Stanford, Yale and Brandeis 


Universities have each established a core of professional 
actors supported by student players, an arrangement that 
has produced highly satisfactory results. 
Ithough most of the college-affiliated companies 
favor the classics and established contemporary 
works, an increasing number are beginning to 
include new plays in their repertoire. Brandeis 
University has a New Playwright series. Yale 
frequently tests new plays — among them have been 
such disparate works as poet Robert Lowell’s Prometheus 
Bound and novelist Joseph Heller’s We Bombed in New 
Haven. And the University of Michigan’s Professional 
Theater Program also has a new-play series. 

The Dallas Theater Center, which is affiliated with 
Trinity University, added to its record of new works by 
helping to launch one of the most promising programs in 
years: The American Playwrights’ Theater. Under it, a play 
written by an established dramatist is tested at a selected 
theater and then offered to college and community theaters 
throughout the country. Participants in the program thus 
have the rare opportunity of presenting new plays by leading 
American dramatists prior to their production on Broadway. 

With increasing university emphasis on practical theater 
skills combined with scholarly achievement, it is not 
surprising that the country’s leading theater magazines are 
published at institutions of higher learning: Drama Survey 
(University of Minnesota), the Educational Theater Journal 
(with rotating editorial offices) and — the largest — 

The. Drama Review (originally at Tulane University but 
now at New York University). 

Like theatergoers across the United States, these 
publications are noting the cooperation between the 
academic world and the professional theater — a healthy 
cooperation that promises much to actors and audience alike 

The trend toward decentralization that has revitalized the 
American theater since 1950 shows every sign of continuing 
far into the future. New York is no longer the only city that 
— at its best — provides stimulating and affecting 
theatrical experiences. Audiences know this and so do the 
actors. New professional resident companies appear every 
year throughout the country, not always flawless at 
inception but revealing encouraging gains in quality and 
enterprise as they find their places in the community. 

The great need now is for more productions of plays by 
new writers — an effort that already is under way at a 
number of regional and college theaters. Broadway, always 
hospitable to plays from abroad, is less ready to take a risk 
with untried works by new American writers, but 
fortunately its junior partners — off-Broadway and off-off- 
Broadway — have made their stages available to young 
experimenters. 

Perhaps even more significant is the growth of a vast new 
audience with an intense appetite for theater and a growing 
sophistication in taste. It is this receptive audience, and the 
vitality of the younger generation of playwrights, that 
promise much for the future of theater in America. 
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HE 


CURRENT 


SCENE 


Theater has a long heritage in the U.S. But in the 
^st century, drama was usually melodrama (ог 

nported classics); musicals were crude revues or 
;oupy operettas. “The good old days” of American 
theater began relatively recently, less than 50 
years ago. 

The pioneers produced 250 plays which were 
different from the well-made plays of Europe. 
They had a vitality, even a swagger, a new scope. 
In dramas, comedies, and particularly musicals, 
American efforts set new standards. The New York 
stage still saw fine imported plays — Chekhov 
Ibsen, Moliére and, of course, Shakespeare — but 
the native product was now being applauded in 
London, Moscow, Paris and Stockholm. 


A funny thing happens in the way of the theater: 
critics constantly write its obituary. Today, they 
feel, willnever measure up to yesterday.Remarkably, 
like Dionysus, Greek god of theater, the American 
stage performs a resurrection at the bleakest hour. 

Nostalgia is a more potent emotion than is 
usually credited. Remembrances of fine plays of the 
past can fog the mind to a point where today’s 
accomplishments fail to register. As with wine, 
the theater has vintage years and unmemorable 
seasons. But there is always more in ferment. 

For all the frustrations it provides, the American 
theater commands dedication from a wide variety 
of people. 

In giving a glimpse of the stage, all one can show 
are the productions that have been presented in 
the past or are playing now. But it is hard to resist 
the sentiment expressed by one of the stage's 
great entertainers, Al Jolson: “Folks, you ain't 
seen nothin” yet!” 
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ACTORS 
STUDIO 


Some of the best work of the American 
theater has come from 
barely commercial actors’ groups, banded 
together to learn their craft: 
Eva Le Gallienne's Civic Repertory 
Theater; the Theater Guild 
and the Group Theater contributed not 
only versatile actors, but fine 
playwrights, epic set designers and 
sensitive directors. 

Many actors hold down menial jobs and 
pay part of their small wages 
for acting lessons at places like New York's 
Actors Studio, shown here. 
In brief, they suffer for their art. 

The Studio was founded by Lee 
Strasberg (center, opposite page). 
Here neophytes and established actors 
share the stage, seeking criticism to hone 
their talent. They face an unrelenting 
audience of their peers. From 
here they may go to playing small roles 
— regularly — in Texas, rather 
than a Broadway dressing room filled with 
roses. They are gamblers, risking 
their futures, hazarding their egos. 
Win or lose, they are artists. 


p 


д 
MIELZINER 


Pre-eminent among American stage 
designers, Jo Mielziner has made sets 
for nearly 300 productions — ina fluid, 
inventive style ranging from realism to 
abstraction. 

He was one of the first to use stage 
lighting for new and startling effects: to 
create atmosphere, to change the mood 
(and even the actors’ faces), and to 
heighten emotional response. In so 
doing, he led the way toward the pres- 
ent liberalizing use of transparency 
effects. by means of skeletal struc- 
tures, translucent materials, and the 
imaginative interplay of light. 


He has even used lighting to mark 
the shift from present to past and back 
again. In the sets pictured here, made 
for Arthur Miller's 1949 production of 
Death of a Salesman, the stark reality 
of Willy Loman's later years is pro- 
jected against a backdrop showing his 
Brooklyn house in 1929 (with rooms 
and backyard lighted up at will), hem- 
med in by thé cheap apartment houses 
that have sprung up as the growing city 
encroached on what was once leafy 
countryside. 

Again and again as the play pro- 
ceeds. Loman recalls happier days 
gone by. To make the swift transition 
from now to then — with no scene 
changing to break the flow of thought 
and action — Mielziner devised a sys- 
tem of lighting that threw a pattern 
of leaves over the backdrop to give 
the fresh, green. outdoor feeling of 
earlier years. This was done entirely 
on the electrician's dimmer board, in 
full view of the audience. In the 10 sec- 
onds needed to go from one image to 
the other. the actors merely changed 
posture and expression to fit the new 
scene. since there was neither time nor 
place for costume changes. 

Mielziner is well fitted by inherit- 
ance, as well as training, for the craft 
to which he has devoted more than 
40 hard-working years. His father, 
Leo, was a noted portrait painter: his 
mother, Ella, a foreign journalist and 
ardent theatergoer. He was born in 
Paris on March 19, 1901 and educated 
in France, England, and the United 
States. After service in World War I. 
he became an actor-designer and soon 
was assistant stage manager for the 
Theater Guild, working under Lee 
Simonson, who first made him fully 
aware of the transforming power of 
light. 

Mielziner's New York debut as stage 
designer came in 1924 when the Theater 
Guild commissioned him to make sets 
for The Guardsman, which also launch- 
ed the Lunts on their world-famous 
acting partnership. 
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In the 1930s, Mielziner 
created many 

distinguished sets — among 
them, sets for Romeo 


and Juliet, Winterset, Saint 
Joan, and Ethan Frome. 
After serving in World 
War II, he made 
memorable sets for hits 


like The Glass Menagerie, 
South Pacific, The Lark, 
and the controversial 
After the Fall. 

Recently, his sets for the 
1969 production of 

1776 (above) won 

high praise. This sparkling 
musical concerns 


— 


the signing of America's 
Declaration of 
Independence. 

It captures the wit and 
humanity of the nation's 
Founding Fathers, as well 
as their high commitment 
and moral courage in 
declaring freedom for 


the 13 colonies. 

For years, too, Mielziner 
has been active as 
consultant in the designing 
of new theaters, 

notably the Vivian 
Beaumont in New York's 
magnificent 

Lincoln Center. 


The modern musical play 
¡s perhaps the greatest 
U.S. contribution to 
theater. Drawing from the 
nation's colorful frontier 
ast, with magnificent 
music, lyrics and a book 


which has the power to 
move, the great musicals 
are landmarks. 

Three of the best: 
Jerome Kern & Oscar 
Hammerstein 11, Show 


Boat (1927), below; 
Richard Rodgers & 
Hammerstein, Oklahoma! 
(1943), lower left, a western 
musical featuring (1 to г) 
Joseph Buloff, Celeste 
Holm and. Lee Dixon; 
Annie Get Your Gun (1946), 
by Irving Berlin, starring 
the top musical star of her 
time, Ethel Merman 
(shown with Ray 
Middleton). 
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musical is an experience! 
One of the most 

exhilarating musicals of 

recent days was Hello, 

Dolly! Both Carol 

Channing and Pearl 

Bailey, each in her own 

style, brought the title role 

to exuberant life. 

Although each could be 

make? cast exciting even singing 

eur a musical; it is the nursery rhymes, the role 
uence of two benign provided an opportunity 

men — star and story — 10 display their talents to 

i " eclipses the stage and the fullest singing Jerry 

Niuses it with radiance. A Herman’s captivating tunes. 


N 
~ 


Musicals — the best 
ones — have thrust and 
vigor. It does not matter 
whether they deal with the 
life of Cervantes or the 
career of comedienne 
Fanny Brice, whether they 
are adapted from Damon 
Runyon's short stories or a 
movie of the fallibilities of 
the business world. The 
poignant story of Fanny 
Brice, starring Barbra 
Streisand, in Funny Girl 
(far left); a new look at a 
raffish world like that in 
Guys & Dolls (below); the 
musically augmented 
inspiration of Don Quixote 
in Man of La Mancha 
(bottom center); the with-it 
wistfulness of Promises, 
Promises — vivid themes 
and sparkling tunes 
combine to produce shows 
that are hard to resist. 
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And the best musicals come from the most 
unlikely sources. Romeo and Juliet ? Well, an 
opera certainly, but a Broadway musical? 
Written by one of America's top classical 
composers, the conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein? Yes, and it 
worked. West Side Story (left), with superb 
choreography by Jerome Robbins, was set 
in the slums of New York. The family rivalry, 
moved into current times, became racial 
gang warfare. It was a little sentimental for 
1957, perhaps, but the Shakespeare version in 
its time was, too. 

Pal Joey (above), originally produced in 
1940, ran decades ahead of its time. 

Based on sardonic short stories by one of 
America's best and most hardboiled writers, 
John O'Hara, the tale of an unmitigated 

heel was ameliorated by a blissful Richard 
Rodgers score and biting Lorenz Hart lyrics. 
The story was gripping enough to be a 
straight play — and too harsh at the time to be 
a musical. But it established that a musical 
could have fiber and character and could 

deal with moral issues. Pal Joey said good-bye 
to The Student Prince and The Chocolate 
Soldier and consigned a million tinsel 
treasures to oblivion. 


Operas are plays with no lines, just 
music. Freed from trivial themes, 
U. S. composers tried serious plays 
with pertinent music. 

Lost in the Stars (above), based on Alan 
Paton's novel about racial injustice in South 
Africa, was made into a stirring musical 
with words by Maxwell Anderson, outstanding 
American playwright, and music by 
Kurt Weill. An intense story of a 
Negro father whose son turns criminal 
under pressure, it was lyrical 
but very serious. 

Fiddler on the Roof (left) was а touching 
adaptation of the stories of Sholom 
Aleichem of life in a European Jewish 
ghetto. Words and music by Sheldon 
Harnick and Jerry Bock retained the 
emotion of the setting. 

Its dramatic honesty made it a 
critical and financial success. 


Katharine Cornell 


A DISTINGUISHED 
CAST OF STARS 


Although dramatic stars 
cannot usually carry a stage 
vehicle in the same 
manner as musical stars, 
they add enormous 
richness to a good play. 

Since 1916, Katharine 
Cornell has delighted 
audiences with a galaxy 
of portrayals, ranging from 
elegant Shaw comedy to 
Shakespearean tragedy. 
Few, if any, actresses 


today have her range. 

One of the most 
prominent on today's stage 
is Geraldine Page, who 
first attracted attention 
playing the doomed ladies 
of Tennessee Williams. 

Lee J. Cobb got his start 
in the Group Theater of 
the 30s; he brings 
enormous power and 
authority to his stage roles. 

José Ferrer (shown here 


as Cyrano) is such a 
convincing actor that he 
quickly graduated from 
supporting character roles 
to the lead in a number of 
distinguished productions. 

Among the best leading 
men on today's stage is 
Jason Robards, Jr., son of 
an actor, who has 
interpreted several Eugene 
O’Neill roles to critical 
acclaim. 


Lee J. Cobb José Ferrer 


Idine Page 
Jason Robards, Jr. Geraldine Page 
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Helen Hayes has been 
called “The First Lady of 
the American Stage” 
because of the enormous 
affection audiences have 
for her. In addition to her 
remarkable acting career 
(beginning as a child in 
1910), Miss Hayes has been 
a crusader for theatrical 
causes and has supported 
repertory companies which 
have brought theater 
across the nation. 

Anne Bancroft is a fiery 
and intelligent actress who 
established herself as a star 
during the past decade. 

Julie Harris is one of the 
few stars who can keep an 
indifferent comedy or 
drama running because 
audiences will come to see 
her. Combining fragility 
and power, she created a 
number of characters — 


Frankie in The Member of 


the Wedding ; Sally 

Bowles in J Am a Camera 
— who became completely 
hers. She is pictured in her 
most recent comedy, Forty 
Carats, with Marco St. John. 


Helen Hayes 


Julie Harri 


Anne Bancroft 


Lillian Hellman’s parable of a corrupt Southern 
family, The Little Foxes, 1939 (left), combined high 
drama and a distinguished cast. Tallulah Bankhead was 
glorious as the scheming Regina (far left) and was 
supported by Carl Benton Reid, Charles Dingle 
and Patricia Collinge. Miss Hellman's plays are 
marked by excitement and style. 

Robert Anderson has written several good plays, of 
which Tea and Sympathy, 1953 (top), a sensitive drama 
of adolescence, was the best. Deborah Kerr starred 
as a housemaster’s wife. 

The plays of William Inge focus on the drama and 
significance of ordinary lives. His 1950 portrait ofa 
disintegrating marriage, Come Back, Little Sheba (above), 
starred the talented veterans Shirley Booth and 
Sidney Blackmer. 


Eugene O’Neill’s early 
family life affected his 
view of life and sharpened 
his sense of the tragic. 
Born in New York City 
in 1888 of a hard- 
drinking itinerant actor 
and an ill mother 
addicted to drugs, he 
toured with his father's 
productions, failed at 
Princeton College after 
one year, was married 
and divorced, prospected 
for gold and ran away 
to sea. 

The seafaring life 
suited him and provided 
material for several plays. 


At 25, a mild case of 
tuberculosis ended his 
travels. In 1916 his short 
plays found a home in 
the Provincetown 
Players regional theater 
in Massachusetts and 
four years later he was 
writing for Broadway. 
Prolific and dedicated, he 
wrote 47 plays before 

his death in 1953 — only 
one of which, Ah, 
Wilderness!, was a 
comedy. His works 
always bore a cynicism 
about man's ability 

to cope with fate, and the 
last of his plays were 


STRANGE 


One of the marks of a great dramatist is his willingness to take chances in the theater, to stretch the boundaries of the sta ge with 


bold innovation. When Eugene O’Neill wrote Strange Interlude in 1927 
performance was prohibited in some U.S. ci 
in a stream-of-consciousness manner far dif! 
the play — nine acts requiring some five ho 


also taxed the resources of the leading players. 


O'Neill probed his characters’ psychological motivations deeply throu 
classical playwrights, he was concerned with 


than 24 years. 


Photographs used to illustrate each scene are from a | 


urs — demanded that the audience b 


EUGENE 
O’NEILL 


963 revival by the Actors Studio in New York. 
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lifted his w« 
the realm сі 
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, the subjects he dealt with were considered so daring that 
ties. He introduced the technique of allowing the characters to express their thoughts 

ferent from the conventional stage “aside” from characters to audience. The length of | 
reak for dinner between the fifth and sixth acts; it 


gh the device of their speaking their thoughts. Like Greek 
the fate of families, observing figurative Furies pursuing his heroine for a period of more 


de, Copyright © 1927 by Eugene O'Neill. Copyright renewed 1954 by Mrs. Eugene O'Neill. Abridged from The Best Plays of 1927-1928, Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc. 


Мл, 2 
NINA: I must ko: 
PI! tell him everyt! 
From left, Leeds ( 
(William Prince) 


im. I mustn't let go or 


hot Tone), Marsden 
Geraldine Page). 


тре Interlude opens in the 
Leeds” home in a small 
v England. “It is a small 


THE ACTION 
library of Pro 
university town 


room where a > from reality can view 
the present saf n a distance.” 

A maid sh: arles Marsden into the 
room. “He is a n man of 35, meticulously 
well-dressed.” 

Marsden, lei üt, stands just inside the 


ciatively about the room. 
iely and his amused voice 
h rhetorical resonance." 


door, and gaze 
“He smiles aff 
recites the wo: 


He thinks o ssor Leeds, dominated so 
long by an agg: wife; of Nina, the daughter, 
who is now th vho bosses him. 

“She has bo: 2, too, ever since she was а 
baby...she's a ın now. ..known love and 


death...Gord: 
days before thé 


ught down in flames. . .two 
tice. .. what fiendish irony! 


...his wondeı ilete's body. ..her lover... 
charred bones cage of twisted steel...no 
wonder she | down...why have I never 
fallen in love Nina?...could I?" 
Professor Li rrival interrupts Marsden's 
ruminations. ! ofessor “is a small, slender 
man of 55, ten »entally timid. He is glad to 
see Marsden, a: prised. They had not expected 
him back fron ope so soon, he says. Nina 
will be glad tc iim too. But Nina has greatly 


changed. She « 
ever since nev. 

The professo; 
his daughter tow 


orget Gordon. It has been so 

e of the aviator-lover's death. 
ссгейу resents the attitude of 
d Gordon and the change it 
has made in her attitude toward him, her father. 
He hopes Marsden will not tell Nina anything 
that will remind her of the dead man. 

“After all, Charlie, life must be lived, and 
Nina can't live with a corpse forever,” he says, 
trying to control his irritation. 

d men are not in agreement as to the possibi- 
ha 5 Gordon s chances for a career had he 
и . | or will Marsden credit the Professor 5 
па at his daughter blamed him for Gordon's 
hat he had helped to influence Gordon 5 
d ision to put aside thoughts of marrying Nina 
ntil after the war he admits. But he had asked 
on to keep the suggestion entirely confident- 
Me And now Nina, in some strange way, seems 
© know. 

а she won't make a scene," the professor 
the edly repeats to himself. "She's seemed on 
a verge all day...thank God, Charlie’s like 

€ of the family. . . but what a life for me!” 


-animal!. 


„Now Nina stands just inside the d 
‘looking directly at her father with Дш м 
a men in an expression of stubborn resolve, 
Би wam a fine athletic girl. Her whole 
; owever, the charged atmosphere she 
ке 5 totally at variance with her healthy 
dee pm ysique. It is strained, nerve-racked, 
г , а terrible tension of will alone maintain- 
ing self-possession.” 
pas moment Nina does not even see Mars- 
. She ıs too intent upon the thing she has 
come to tell her father. And he, as one warding 
off the inevitable, seeks to reprove her for her 
seeming rudeness. 

What Nina wishes to tell her father is that 
she has decided to go away. Either she must 
get away Or go crazy. 

"I must keep calm," she mutters desperately 
to herself, when her father has finished. “1 mustn't 
let go or ГЇЇ tell him everything. . .and I mustn't 
tell him... he's my father... ." 

And then aloud she answers: “Гуе already 
had six months’ training for a nurse. I will finish 
my training. There’s a doctor I know at a sani- 
tarium for crippled soldiers—a friend of Gordon’s. 
I wrote to him and he answered that he’ll gladly 
arrange it.” 

PROF. LEEDS (thinking furiously)—Gordon’s 
friend. . . Gordon again!...(Severely.) You seri- 
ously mean to tell me you, in your condition, 
want to nurse in a soldiers' hospital! Absurd! 

MARSDEN (thinking with indignant revulsion ) 
—Quite right, Professor!. . .her beauty. . .all those 
men. . .in their beds. . .it’s too revolting! (With a 
persuasive quizzing tone.) Yes, I must say I can't see 
you as a peacetime Florence Nightingale, Nina! 

But Nina is firm. They do not, cannot under- 
stand. “I must pay,” she says, her voice uncannily 
flat as her thought breaks through. “It’s my 
plain duty! Gordon is dead! What use is my life 
to me or anyone? But 1 must make it of use by 
giving it. (Fiercely) 1 must learn to give myself, 
do you hear—give and give until I can make 
that gift of myself for a man's happiness without 
scruple, without fear, without joy except in his 
joy! When Гуе accomplished this ГП have found 
myself, ГП know how to start living my own life 
over again. Don't you see? In the name of the com- 
monest decency and honor, I owe it to Gordon!” 

They cannot see, nor does her further statement 
that itis because she had denied herself to Gordon 
that last night before he had gone to the front 
when they were desperately in love with each 
other soften their assertions that she is behaving 
ridiculously. 

NINA (her eyes on her father's, intensely )— 
Gordon wanted me! I wanted Gordon! I should 
have made him take me! I knew he would die and 
I would have no children, that there would be no 
big Gordon or little Gordon left to me, that hap- 
piness was calling me, never to call again if I refus- 
ed! And yet I did refuse! I lost him forever! And 
now I am lonely and not pregnant with anything 
at all, but—but loathing! (She hurls this last at 
her father—fiercely.) Why did I refuse? What was 
that cowardly something in me that cried, no, 
you mustn’t, what would your father say? 

PROF. LEEDS (thinking furiously) What an 
..and my daughter!.. „she doesn't get 
it from me!... was her mother like that? (Dis- 
tracted.) Nina! I can't really listen! 

NINA ( savagely)—And that's exactly what my 
father did say! Wait, he told Gordon! Wait for 
Nina until the war's over, and you've got a good 
job and can afford a marriage license! 

Professor Leeds' defense crumbles. Pitifully he 
admits that her charges are true. He had been 
responsible for Gordon's decision. He had persuad- 
ed himself to think it was for the best. He was 
secretly glad when Gordon died! 

Nina is forgiving. That her father has suffered, 


too, she understands. But he must know that 
she must pay her debt and learn to forgive herself. 

Marsden, confused and unhappy, tries to with- 
draw gracefully. But Nina presses him into 
service to help her pack. 

Soon the professor is at his books again. He's 
glad they had it out, he and Nina. “His ghost 
will be gone now...no more Gordon, Gordon, 
Gordon, love and praise and tears, all for Gordon." 


ACT TWO 


Marsden manages finally to suggest, with an 
assumed parental authority, that the most de- 
sirable course would be for her to marry Evans. 
Nina Leeds and Charles Marsden. 


The scene is the same, the time a year later. But 
now the shades of Professor Leeds' study are 
drawn down. 

Charles Marsden, sunk wearily into a deep 
chair, is casting up recent events. 

Professor Leeds is dead, he thinks aloud, even 
as he had prophesied. Will Nina feel deeply 
the grief of her father's passing? Probably not. 
In the hospital Nina has seemed strangely detach- 
ed. She has written occasionally to her father, 
but she never has answered Marsden's letters! 

“I wish I knew what she’s been doing in that 
house full of men," he mumbles; "particularly 
that self-important young ass of a doctor — 
Gordon's friend!...Really, it’s hardly a decent 
time, is it, for that kind of speculation. . . with 
her father lying dead upstairs?" 

When Nina comes she is dressed in a nurse's 
uniform. “She appears older than in the previous 
scene, her face is pale and much thinner. She 
has been weeping and greets Marsden perfuncto- 
rily. Tells him that she has brought Dr. Darrell 
with her on the chance that something still might 
be done. 

The sight of her father's study awakens child- 
hood's memories. It was there that she used to 
sit "dreaming into the dark beyond the windows." 

“Yes, I hear you, little Nina," she says, “but 
I don't understand one word of it. (She smiles 
with a cynical self-contempt.) Tm sorry, father!... 
You see, you’ve been dead for me for a long 
time....When Gordon died, all men died.... 
What did you feel for me then?. . . nothing. . .and 
now I feel nothing. ..its too bad...” 

Now Nina is speaking to Marsden explaining 
that she had had a premonition that she would 
never see her father again. Her fault, it is true. 
She had not tried to see him. 

Nina has gone upstairs to see her father and 
has taken Dr. Darrell with her...Sam Evans has 
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imself in the front door. He introduces him- 
flo Marsden. Nina had told him to come. A shy 
young man, Evans is embarrassed by the meeting. 
“Evans is above the medium height, very blond, 
with guileless, diffident blue eyes, his figure 
inclined to immature lumbering lines.’ 

` The two men indulge a quick appraisal of each 

other. Evans, thinks Marsden, is no giant intellect; 

rather an overgrown boy with a likable quality. 

Marsden, decides Evans, seems like “a good egg.” 

Their only mutual interest is in Nina. Evans 
had met her with Gordon. Evans was a classmate 
of Gordon’s, and a worshipper of that hero- 
aviator. He’s there now because Ned Darrell had 
suggested that he come. Evans and Darrell are 

good friends, too. З 

“Don't want him to get the wrong idea of 
Ned,” thinks Evans. “Ned's my best friend... 
doing all he can to help me with Nina. . .he thinks 
she'll marry me in the end...God, if she only 
would!...I wouldn't expect her to love me 
at-fitst...-" 

Itis not Evans but Darrell who worries Marsden. 
What аге Darrell’s relations to Nina? Perhaps 
Evans knows. 

“He's always trying to bully her into taking 
better care of herself," reports Evans, “but she only 
laughs at him. . .She isn't herself, Mr. Marsden." 

They are agreed on this, and the fact of Mars- 
den's understanding emboldens Evans to bring 
up a more personal interest. He is, he confesses, 
deeply in love with Nina and has asked her to 
marry him. She has not answered him. Only smiled. 

Evans knows that Nina is still in love with 
Gordon and admires her for it. He can live happily 
on the hope that she may come to love him in time. 

Marsden resents a little being thus accepted 
as a sort of guardian for Nina, but Evans' sugges- 
tion of marriage is not entirely displeasing to 
him. It might offer a solution for Nina's immediate 
problems to be married to a simpleton. 

Dr. Darrell comes downstairs. "He is 27; 
his head is handsome and intelligent. 

Darrell writes a prescription, a sleeping powder 
for Nina. Evans goes to have it filled. Darrell and 
Marsden turn to each other frankly curious. 

"This Marsden doesn't like me," thinks Darrell; 
"that's evident...but he interests те...” 

"Giving me the fishy, diagnosing eye they prac- 
tice at medical school," concludes Marsden." 

"Must pitch into him about Nina," continues 
Darrell, to himself; *have to have his help... 
Damn little time to convince him. . . he's the kind 
you have to explode a bomb under to get them 
to move...but not too big a bomb.. .they 
blow to pieces easily... .” 

And then he turns to Marsden, with brusque 
frankness. “Nina's gone to pot again,” he reports. 
“Not that her father's death is a shock in the 
usual sense of grief...No, it's shock because.it's 
finally convinced her she can't feel anything 
any more." 

Marsden thinks Dr. Darrell must be mistaken. 
But Darrell knows. The destructive experiences 
she has been indulging of late are leading her 
straight down to where "she'll dive for the gutter 
just to get the security that comes from knowing 
she's touched bottom." 
"Nina has been giving way to a morbid longing 
for martyrdom," Darrell explains. “Gordon went 
away without—well, let's say marrying her. The 
war killed him. She was left suspended. Then she 
began to blame herself and to want to sacrifice 
herself." 
It is Darrell's suggestion, somewhat to Mars- 
den's astonishment, that they combine their influ- 
ence to get Nina married to Sam Evans. 
He is convinced that, married to Sam, there is a 
Bance for Nina to snap out of her depression; 
a marriage will be the making of Evans, who 
t starting in the advertising business. 


Marsden is half convinced that Darrell is 
really in love with Nina himself, but Darrell is 
vigorous in denial. To him Nina always belongs to 
Gordon, and he couldn't share a woman— 
even with a ghost! З 

They are still in the midst of the discussion 
when Nina reappears at the hall door, “her face 
a pale, expressionless mask drained of all emo- 
tional response to human contacts.” 

Before either of the men can speak to her she 
begins to talk in a queer, flat voice. “Yes; he's 
dead—my father—whose passion created me— 
who began me—he is ended. There is only his 
end living—his death...How we poor monkeys 
hide from ourselves behind the sounds called 
words!” 

“Do you know what I was doing upstairs? 
I was trying to pray. I tried hard to pray to the 
modern science God. But how could that God 
care about our trifling misery of death-born-of- 
birth? I couldn't believe in Him, and I wouldn't 
if I could! (After a pause—queerly.)—The mistake 
began when God was created in a male image. 
Of course, women would see him that way, but 
men should have been gentlemen enough, remem- 
bering their mothers, to make God a woman! 
But the God of Gods—the Boss—has always 
been a man. That makes life so perverted, and 
death so unnatural. We should have imagined 
life as created in the birth-pain of God the Mother. 
Then we would understand why we, Her children, 
have inherited pain.... 

(MARSDEN has been listening to her' fascinat- 
edly. She gives a strange little laugh.) Now wouldn’t 
that be more logical and satisfying than having 
God a male whose chest thunders with egotism 
and is too hard for tired heads and thoroughly 
comfortless? Wouldn’t it, Charlie? 

MARSDEN (with a strange passionate eager- 
ness)—Yes! It would, indeed! It would, Nina! 

NINA (suddenly jumping to her feet and going 
to him—with a horrible moaning desolation)—Oh, 
God, Charlie, I want to believe in something! 
I want to believe so I can feel! I want to feel that 
he is dead—my father! And I can’t feel anything, 
Charlie! I can’t feel anything at all! 

He tries to laugh and tease her out of her mood, 
and she is grateful. She has been homesick and 
eager to talk with him. She has wanted to run to 
him and confess her sins and be punished. . .so 
she can forgive herself. And, with her father gone, 
there is only Charlie to take the responsibility. 

She must be punished, Nina repeats, for all 
that she has wildly done in the name of her love 
for Gordon. It has been in vain, all that bestial 
sacrifice of hers. She knows now. He is only 
"Dear Old Father Charlie" now. He manages 
finally to suggest, with an assumed parental 
authority, that by far the most desirable course for 
her to pursue would be to marry young Evans. 

It might be a career, bringing a career to Evans, 
thinks Nina. And there is, as Marsden suggests, 
the thought of children. Nina wants children. 
So it is agreed. She will marry Sam. 

And then Nina falls asleep in Marsden's arms, 
as a tired child might do. Marsden is carrying her 
up to her room when Evans returns with the 
medicine. 

MARSDEN (smiling kindly at Evans )—Sssh! 
She's asleep. She cried and then she fell asleep— 
like a little girl. (Then benignantly.) But first 
we spoke a word about you, Evans, and I’m 
sure you have every reason to hope. 


= 


ACT THREE 


MRS. EVANS: Sammy's ро “sel sure you 
love him — to be happy. You: « to have a 


healthy baby—sometime—it's yt 


"ightful duty! 
Nina and Mrs. Evans ( Betty Fis! 


Seven months later Sam Nina and 
Charlie Marsden are at the 1 'omestead in 
northern New York. It is a: ; late spring. 
Nina is sitting at the table. She ing to herself 
a letter she has been writing. 

The letter she has written is :d Darrell. 


id Sam were 
су have seen 


It is now six months since N 
married, she reminds Darrell, 


nothing of him. She is no lo: iorbid. “Гуе | 
never been more normal," has written; | 
“I feel contented and placid.” 1 

She pauses in her reading to e with herself | 
the question as to whether sh: 1 tell Darrell 
her secret—the secret of her p cy—and she 
decides not to. Not yet. Nor ‘ "ither. 

There is much in the letter a! ım’s mother, 
too. A strange woman, Mrs s, and very 
little like Sam. ? 

Marsden is puzzled by the ze in Nina, 
and still cruelly self-analytica o his own 
stirrings of a vague jealousy er seeming 
happiness. He suspects it ma that she is 
going to have a child, and wi at happens 
it probably will be easier for h accept the 
situation. 3 

Тһе sound of Evans” and his ier's voices 
in the garden turns his thoug! : them. Не 
sees them now through the wi: Т 

"Sam with—his mother,” he m: “Peculiar 
woman. . .strong. . . good character “oy a novel... 
no, she's too somber. . .her eyes are : 22 saddest... 
and, at the same time, the grimmes! . . give them 

discuss Nina's 


a chance for a family conference. . 
pregnancy, I suppose. ..does Sam kuow?. M why 
do wives hide it from their husbands?... 

"Sam looks timorously happy, as if he could 
not quite believe in his good fortune. His mother 
is only about forty-five but she looks at least sixty. 

Sam is boasting good naturedly of his success, 
and of what he will be able to do for his mother 
in a few years. He is making good, Sam reports, 
and it's his marriage to Nina that has helped. 
It's marriage that puts the right kind of ambition 
into a fellow. Marriage and children! — 

It was about the prospects of an addition to 
the family that Mrs. Evans had wanted to talk 
to her son. Is Nina going to have a baby? Sam 
doesn't know—he doesn't think so. : 

“Why did you ask me that, mother? D’ you 
think — 97 n 2 

"No, indeed!” Mrs. Evans says hastily, I 
don't think she is! I wouldn't say so at all! 


Evans manages to send Sammy out. She 
rs. have a talk with Nina. Nina must know— 
wants to back from the kitchen, is beaming. 
Ти. she senses Ше seriousness of the older 
оа. 
Mrs. Evans is asking Nina if she is going 
have a baby, and Nina has answered quite 
ji jy that she is. She is happy, she loves Sam 
d she wants à baby. 
And then Mrs. Evans tells her that she must 
she cannot have a child. Because of Sammy, 
both must be happy, there can 


t listen, will not believe what she 
is hearing. She cannot credit Mrs. Evans’ story 
my's father had prayed that 
dead; that for Nina to 
bring Sam's baby into the world would be a 
crime worse than murder. 
Pitifully, hysterica Nina protests that what 
she is hearing can be true. She accuses the 


older woman of 1 

But Mrs. Evans 
of the family secr: 
family. There hac 
Sam's grandmoth 


her father before 
But how can sh: ат now? Nina demands. 


She hates him. S! ; his mother. Why hadn't 
she told her son ld never marry? Because 
she could not : telling him everything, 
Mrs. Evans exp! ie had not heard of Nina 
until after Nina m were married. Then it 
was too late to e than to send for them 
as soon as she 
“All right, m: 
says. “There's п‹ 
it isn't his fault 
Suddenly Ni: 
out in a despa: 
ГП have lost : 
I keep on livir 
“Now she ki 
Evans, miserab! 
She's got a right ! 
sometime. . . SO! 
save my Samm 
There may ! 
be considered, : 
it is for her, ! 
a child. The п 
“There must 


on and on with the story 
{ the curse of the Evans 

insanity in that family. 
4 died in an asylum and 


ГИ stay with Sam," she 
“зе I can do, is there, when 
boy.” 
ves snap and she bursts 
“But ГП be so lonely! 
Oh, mother, how can 


y suffering," thinks Mrs. 
ow I got to help her.... 
ababy...another baby... 
.she's giving her life to 
zot to save her!...” 
y. Sam's happiness must 
is as important for him as 
ays, that she should have 
knows that. 
way—somehow,” gropingly 
mutters Mrs. I I remember I used to wish 
Pd gone out de e in our first year, without 
my husband í ig, and picked a man, а 
healthy male to i by, same’s we do with stock, 
to give the mar ` ved a healthy child. And if I 
didn’t love tha her man nor him me where 
would be the ha But I was too afraid of God 
then to have ev»: done it! 
NINA (Defionsiy.)—I don't believe in God 
the Father! 
" MRS. EVANS /strangely)—Then it'd be easy 
lor you. (With a grim smile.) And I don't believe 
m neither, not any more. (With decision.) 
eing happy, that's the nearest we can ever 
ee to knowing what’s good! Sammy’s got 
O feel sure you love him—to be happy. You've 
a n have a healthy baby—sometime—so's you 
n be happy! It's your rightful duty! 
ио: = (confusedly)—Yes, mother. (Thinking 
ШЕ у.) I want to Бе happy!. . .it's my right... 
Oh my duty! (Then suddenly in guilty agony.) 
ini у baby...my poor baby...P'm forgetting 
he esiring another after you are dead!... 
u weeps with bitter anguish.) 
е EVANS (with deep sympathy J)—1 know 
о re suffering. And I wouldn't say what 
i Said now only I know us two mustn't see 
Other ever again. You and Sammy have 
801 to forget me. 


2 (sobbing pitifully) — Don’t! Please, 
MRS. EVANS (with sudden tenderness—gather- 
ing Nina up in her arms, brokenly) — You poor 
child! You're like the daughter of my sorrow! 
You're closer to me now than ever Sammy could 
be! I want you to be happy! (She begins to sob 
too, kissing Nina's bowed head.) | 


АСТ FOUR 


NINA: Гуе promised Sam's mother Га make 
him happy. So I must have another baby — 
somehow— don't you think, doctor? 

Nina and Dr. Ned Darrell (Ben Gazzara). 


It is early evening. Again seven months have 
elapsed. Sam Evans, having moved his typewriter 
into Professor Leeds” study, is seeking rather dis- 
gustedly to type out satisfactory advertising copy. 
He seems much thinner, his face drawn and sallow. 

Evans is also troubled in his mind. His boss 
has been disappointed with his work recently. 
He can't, he agrees, deny that he has gone stale 
since that visit to his mother's! Since Nina's 
been sick, too! Five months, now! 

Disappointed because she didn't have a child, 
probably. Could that be his fault? 

Now Evans is pacing the floor distractedly. 
“God, if we'd only have a kid! (With sudden 
relieved excitement.) By gosh, I was forgetting!. . . 
Ned's coming out tonight. . . forgot to tell Nina... 
mustn’t let her get wise I got him to come to look 
her over. . .I’ve got to know what's wrong. ..and 
Ned’s the only one I can trust. . © 

Nina comes silently through the door and 
stands looking at him, speaking thoughts inspired 
by an immediate reaction of contempt and dislike. 

How weak Sam is, thinks Nina. He'll never do 
anything; why can't he fall in love with someone 
else and leave her free? | 

But immediately she is again contrite. Poor 
Sam! Trying so hard; she giving so little in return. 
“Oh, poor dead baby I dared not bear,” she 
wails, “how I might have loved your father 
for your sake!” j : 

Now Sam has noticed Nina and is worried for 

his typing has disturbed her. i 
шол des he always cringe so?” thinks Nina. 
But that is like Sam. He'll always be a weakling 
of one sort or another. 3 y : 

She pities Sam, comforts him, tells him he is 
far too apprehensive. She kisses him and sits 
on the arm of his chair. She does want Sam to 


be happy. 


Nina is determined the sacrifice shall be made 


for Sam’s happiness. Their married life shall 
resume its normal ways. Thus will she keep Sam 
happy until the time he begins worrying again 
because there are to be no children. 

“His mother said...You’ve got to have a 
healthy baby. . sometime. . .it’s your rightful duty 
...that seemed right then... but now. . .it seems 
cowardly...to betray poor Sam...and vile to 
give myself...without love or desire...can’t I 
do that when it’s a case of Sam's happiness?. . . 
and my own?...” 

Nina and Sam are expecting Marsden and 
Darrell. 

Marsden is the first to arrive, then the doorbell 
announces Darrell. What’s he doing there? Mars- 
den wonders. Perhaps it was Darrell who had 
performed Nina’s operation! But why? 

Now Evans, according to plan, has asked 
Marsden to take him to the store in the car. 
Thus he will leave the way clear for Darrell 
to have a talk with Nina. 

Darrell, waiting for Nina, hopes “she'll tell 
me about herself...can’t understand her not 
having a child...it’s so obviously the sensible 
thing...” 

When Nina comes in it is plain that her mood 
is changed, “making her appear a younger, 
prettier person for the moment.” 

Nina is reproachful because of the doctor’s 
neglect of them. Darrell is conventionally apolo- 
getic. Nina is curious as to why Darrell is neither 
married nor thinking of marriage. She quotes 
his own advice on marriage and the blessings of 
parenthood to him and he admits she is right. 
Being right, why hasn’t she followed his advice? 
Where is her baby? 

At first with bitterness in her heart, and then 
a little wearily, Nina tells him the story of her 
baby and of the operation to which she submitted. 

“Гуе promised Sam's mother Pd make him 
nappy,” she reports. "He's unhappy now because 
he thinks he isn't able to give me a child. And I'm 
unhappy because Гуе lost my child. So I must 
have another baby—somehow—don’t you think, 
doctor?" (She looks up at him pleadingly. For a 
moment they stare into each other's eyes—then 
both turn away in guilty confusion.) 

Out of their confusion comes Nina's confession 
that, seeing the happiness of so many depended 
on it, she had considered seeking a father for 
her child; of picking out a healthy male about 
whom she cared nothing and having a child by 
him that Sam would believe was his child. Darrell 
meets the confession "in his ultra-professional 
manner—like an automaton of a doctor.” 

“I see,” he says. “But this needs a lot of thinking 
over. It isn't easy to prescribe—" 

«This doctor is nothing to me but a healthy 
male," thinks Nina. “When he was Ned he once 
kissed me. . . but I cared nothing about him...” 

Dispassionately he arrives at the conclusion 
that his duty is clear. He agrees with Sam's mother 
that Sam's wife should find a healthy father for 
Sam's child. “It is her sane duty to her husband." 

In this they are in agreement, but now Nina 
finds herself frightened and timid as to her future 
course, and Darrell, assuming a professional 
detachment which his thoughts belie, seeks to 
encourage her in the cause of happiness, and of 
science. Concealment from Sam is necessary. 

“Am I right to advise this?" he anxiously 
questions himself. “Yes, it is clearly the rational 
thing to do. . . but this advice betrays my friend! 

...no, it saves him!...it saves his wife...and 
if a third party should know a little happiness. . . 
is he any poorer, am I any the less his friend because 
I saved him?...no, my duty to him is plain. . ES 

Again he seeks to strengthen Nina's determina- 
tion and to belittle her fears of all "irrelevant 
moral ideas." If she has not great courage he will 
be obliged to give up the case. 
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But it is Darrell's courage and sympathy that 
she must have if she is to go on. It is he who must 
suggest the father. He is both her friend and 
Sam's friend. А 

The тап must be someone who is not ип- 
attractive to her physically, Darrell agrees, and 
yet one with a mind” superior to the moral scruples 
that cause so much human blundering and un- 
happiness.” Such a man should be her good 

friend and want to help her. He should not love 
her—“although he might, without harm, desire 
her.” 
NINA—Ned does not love her—but he used to 
like her and, I think, desire her. Does he now, 
doctor? 3 

DARRELL (thinking)—Does he?...who is 
he?...he is Ned!. .. Ned is I!...I desire Нег!... 
I desire happiness!. . . (Trembling now—gently.) 
But, Madame, I must confess the Ned you are 
speaking of is I, and I am Ned. 

NINA (gently)—And I am Nina, who wants 
her baby. ( Then she reaches out and turns his head 
until his face faces hers but he keeps his e 'yes down— 
she bends her head meekly and submissively — soft- 
ly.) I should be so grateful, Ned. ( He starts, looks 
up at her wildly, makes a motion as though to take her 
in his arms, then remains fixed for a moment in 
that attitude, staring at her bowed head as she 
repeats submissively): 1 should be so humbly 
grateful...(raising her head —thinking—proudly 
triumphant) | shall be happy!...I shall .make 
my husband happy!... 


ACT FIVE 


NINA: Every week he's been coming out here 
as my doctor. We've talked about our child wisely, 
dispassionately, as if it were Sam's child. 

Nina and Darrell. 


It is a bright morning in the following April. 
The Evanses have rented a small house in a sea- 
Shore suburb of New York. 

Nina is again the pregnant woman of Act III 

t this time there is a triumphant strength about 

expression. Her thoughts are of the child 
rring within her and of her love for Ned, which 


she has hidden from him. 

"Every week...he's been coming out here... 
as my doctor...we’ve talked about our child 
wisely, dispassionately...as if it were Sam’s 
child...” 

Still, there are times when Nina doubts her 
own conclusions as to Darrell’s love. But never 
for long nor ever during those moments in which 


. she is conscious of her child. 


Evans is determined to face the truth. He will 
tell Nina his fears of his impotency and give her 
the chance for freedom for which he knows she 
hungers and to which he feels she is entitled. 

He will agree to give Nina a divorce, Evans 
decides, even though he knows he cannot live 
without her. If she leaves him it at least will give 
him the courage to do away with himself. 

But Nina, awaking, drives his intent from his 
mind. It is hard for Nina at first to think of Sam 
as her husband. She is entitled to be free of Sam. 
She is entitled to Ned's love... And yet, poor 
Sam is not to blame... 

After Darrell arrives Nina's attitude toward 
Evans is one of thinly veiled contempt, and 
this irritates Darrell. 

“Why doesn't he take me in his arms,” wonders 
Nina, frightenedly. “Oh, I feel he @esn’t love 
me now...he's so bitter.” 

“Sometimes I almost hate һег,” Darrell admits 
bitterly to himself. “If it wasn't for her Pd have 
Кері my peace of mind...” (Then impatiently). 
This will have a good end for Sam, I swear to that! 
- . Why doesn't she tell him she's pregnant?...” 

Despite the growing knowledge that Nina 
loves him, Darrell tries stoutly to maintain his 
professional detachment. But Nina's pleading 
finally masters his resolution. 

“Ned! I love you,” she cries, passionately. 
“I can't hide it any more! I won't! I love you, Ned!" 

"Nina! Beautiful!” He has taken her in his 
arms and is kissing her passionately. 

There is a ring at the doorbell. Guiltily the 
lovers separate. Darrell's reaction is immediate 
and definite. Even as the maid lets in Charlie 
Marsden, Darrell in self-torture is shouting to 
Nina a denial of his confessed love. 

Marsden senses something wrong in the attitude 
of Nina and Darrell, something disgusting in 
that room, something human and unnatural. 

Marsden would tell Sam of these suspicions if 
it were not that to do so would punish Nina, his 
little Nina, whom he warits so to be happy. Finally, 
he runs upstairs to look for Sam. 

Nina and Darrell return again to the statement 
and denial of their lovers” confession. Darrell, 
again sane, as he keeps reminding himself, is 
determined that they shall stick to both the letter 
and the spirit of their agreement. Nina is equally 
determined that their love shall be acknowledged 
before the world. 

Stubbornly Darrell opposes the determination 
taking lodgment in Nina's mind. She must still 
remember Sam; must know what divorcing him, 
as she proposes, would mean to him. 

Nina will not give up. Ned is her lover! Nothing 
else matters! 

They are standing with clasped hands when 
Evans comes in, but he attaches no more signifi- 
cance to that fact than that it is a part of Darrell's 
examination. He is eager to know of the patient's 
condition and to have the doctor's report. 

It is not until after Nina has gone to super- 
intend the preparation of luncheon that Darrell 
is able to map his future course. That Nina has 
trapped him he is conscious. That Sam is his 
friend and trusts him he knows. That he (Darrell) 
would suffer such tortures of mind as would 
ruin his career if he were to be responsible for 

Sam's finish he is pitifully aware. He must stop it. 
But how? Suddenly the way is made clear to him. 

"...By God, I see," he mutters, in strange 


elation, “tell him about bab that? 
when she knows Гуе told m me кы 
hopeless...she'll stick to him! > se its 
Suddenly Darrell turns to Sam, wi 
staring at him puzzledly, and а been 
for running away. Fact is he is sailing for Bun 
in a few days. And as for the secret Nina горе 
promised to tell him after luncheon- haq 
"You're going to be a father, old s ! , 
the secret!" he shouts. Now I've Bot te 
I've said good-by to Nina. Good-by, Sam. . pe 
tell Nina ГЇЇ expect to find you both happ ng 
your child. Tell her that, Sam!” Pup 
When Nina comes from the 


Evans in a state of "happy stupefaction.” Ned ha 
told him her secret! He knows + y are Yo have a 
child and oh, the happiness it wil} mean to him! 
At first Nina will not, cannot credit the news. 
Wildly she protests it cannot be. Frightenedly 
Evans seeks to calm her, to get her to lie down. 
In her anguish Nina is determi: to berevenged 
upon Darrell, she prays for өтесе to hate him. 


Desperately she tries to tel! ' of (ће deceit 
they have practiced upon hi but the hurt 
look in his eyes halts her... 


And so, Nina comes to a d: n. “TI try to 
make you happy, Sammy," s! rees, and she 
murmurs as if she were repe: the words of 
some inner voice of life. “М. Ps child!... 


not Sam's child!...mine! .. 
-- и 


ACT SIX 


"Sure good to see Ned again,” thinks Sam Evans, 
looking at Darrell affectionately. “A real 

friend if there ever was one.” 

Darrell and Sam Evans (Pat Hingle). 


A year later the sitting room in the Evans 
house has undergone a significant change. There 
is a comfortable, homey atmosphere. y 

At the moment it is peopled by Nina, Sam, 
and Charlie Marsden. It is early evening. 

Evans has changed. He is solid looking and 
self-confident. А 

“Nina looks noticeably older, but there is also 
an expression of present contentment and calm. 

"Marsden has aged greatly. His hair is gray, 
his expression one of deep grief." 


ts Nina is thinking of p baby; of 
: j r imagination to Gordon, for 
pis likeness in he ed: of Ned, who has never 
i he has been away; of the change 
come over Sam in the past year; of how 
ve worked out for the best. 
tion of the three is desultory. Sam 
í reat boom in business is coming. 
is ШШ inclined to tease Marsden about his 
Ven determination not to marry. This vow 
"rpetual bachelorhood is silly. 
of perp of meeting Darrell in 


den tells them | 
vend: Darrell was with a woman. Probably 
t 


iving together. 
Denis that sestion. She can't quite 
smother her instinctive jealousy at the thought 
of Ned with other women. 
Is Ned coming back * Marsden doesn't think so. 
Evans is back from saying good night to little 
Gordon. A fine bo; Gordon. Sam is going to 
make an athlete of 222. Another Gordon Shaw. 
Make him all the © gs he had warned ape 


and couldn't. 

Sam goes for à ^ 
door. Marsden ope 

Nina, from ups: 
with a glad cry 
thin, nervous, unh 
that morning. The 
him back unexpe: 

Here is a nev 
will Evans’ att: 
Marsden feels ^ 
and Sam! 

Nina has put 
extremely pretty 

There is joy i 


writte 
that has 
all things ha 

Тһе conversa 


There is a knock at the 
It is Ned Darrell! 
greets the announcement 
i| has come back “pale, 
looking.” He had arrived 
i of his father had brought 


чет for Marsden. What 
œ toward Darrell now? 
: must protect Nina... 


fresh dress. “She looks 


rs and Darrell's greeting 


but it must be hic m Marsden. Mutually they 
confess that the: missed each other terribly. 
Sam had m: Darrell, too, significantly 


) is proof of Sam's wonder- 
Darrell is going to be 
: in Sam! 
he baby was born Sam's 
fact, ever since he knew 
ı baby, isn't it, Nina?” 
im. Sam is a wonderful 
uld happen to little Gordon, 
ose his reason. She knows 


reports Marsden 
ful loyalty to | 
amazed at the 
“Yes, ever sii 
been another n 
there was going 
Nina agrees 
father. Ifanythin 
Sam would pro! 
she would lose 
With despairi: 
Marsden that | 
child after all! \ 
before? But if t! 
living with Sar 
divorce! 
Marsden has 
Darrell face each 


дептезв the suspicion strikes 
5ordon might be Darrell's 
as he never thought of that 
rue, why should Nina go on 
: would have given her a 


to pick up Sam. Nina and 
ст “guiltily and frightenedly.” 


“Nina—I—1’y »me back to you—do you—do 
you still care—>..:: 7” he asks, stammeringly. 
| 1 love you, Nod!” she says, “giving way to his 
Ove passionately as if to drown her fears." 
DARRELL ( kissing her awkwardly—stammer- 
ing)—I—I didn'i know—you seemed so cold— 


an Marsden- he suspects, doesn't he?—but 
makes no difference now, does it? (Then in a 
з of words.) Oh, it's been hell, Nina! I couldn't 
Orget you! 
DNA And Pve longed for you so much! 
Да think Гуе forgotten those afternoons? 
у И anguish.) Oh, Ned, why did you run 
P I can never forgive that! 
of EL (violently )—I was a fool! I thought 
E qnd that wasn't all! Oh, I wasn't all 
Aun confess! I thought of myself and my 
NINA amn my career! A lot of good that did it! 
Den (letting herself go, kissing him passionate- 
Ж y lover! (Then suddenly resisting апа 
a ng him away.) No! You're forgetting Sam 
M Sam's baby! 
ARRELL (staring at her wildly )—Sam's baby? 


Ours, you mean! We'll take him with ! 
NINA Tai AN ee E m 
DARRELL—Damn Sam! He's got to give you 

a divorce! Let him be generous for a change! 
NINA (. sadly but determinedly)—He would be. 

He'd give his life for my happiness. And this 

would mean his life. I still love you. But now 


I love my baby too. His happi 
with me! appiness comes first 


a mine, too! 
—No! You gave him to Sam to save Sam! 

DARRELL—To hell with Sam! It was to 
make you happy! 

NINA—So I could make Sam happy! I don't 
feel guilty or wicked. I have made Sam happy! 
Ilove the devoted husband and father in him! And 
I feel it’s his baby—that we've made it his baby. 

Darrell is distracted. Can it be that Nina has 
come to love Sam? If so he will go away and 
never come back. But Nina will not have this. 
He is never to go away again! She doesn't love 
Sam! She loves him! That is the nearest they can 
come to making everyone happy and happiness 
is all that counts. Sam will never know. 

Darrell is repulsed by the suggestion. He could 
not endure staying on as Nina's lover, watching 
Sam with his (Darrell's) wife and child! She can 
go to hell! He will tell Sam everything! 

Nina is not frightened. Ned could never do 
that to Sam! 

The door opens. Marsden and Sam are back. 
With a bound Sam is at Darrell's side, greeting 
him with effusive friendliness. 

Nina looks at Ned pityingly but challengingly as 
shesaysto Sam, “Ned wants to tell you something.” 

“No—I mean yes—,” Ned begins, crushed and 
stammering. “I want to tell you how damn 
glad I am—” 

Nina, triumphantly calm, steps between them. 
They look around for Marsden as he joins the 
group. 

“Yes, you're here, Charlie—always! And you, 
Sam—and Ned!" Nina’s gaiety is strange. “Sit 
down, all of you! You are my three men! This 
is your home with me!” ; 

Then, in a half whisper she goes on. “Ssssh! 
I thought I heard the baby!” . 

“1 couldn't,” thinks Darrell, abjectly. “There 
are things one may not do and live with oneself 
afterwards. . .to kill happiness is a worse murder 
than taking life!. . . Sam deserves my happiness!. . . 
God bless you, Sam!..." 

“Sure good to see Ned again,” thinks Evans, 
looking at Darrell affectionately. “A real friend 
if there ever was one...ought to get married 
and settle down...” 

*She's the old queer Nina now," broods 
Marsden; “the Nina I could never fathom. . .her 
three men!. . .and we are!. . .1?.. . yes, more deep- 
ly than either of the others since I serve for no- 
thing...our child...what could she mean by 
that?...child of us three?...on the surface, 
that's insane. . .but I felt when she said it there 
was something in it. . .I feel, with regard to Nina, 
my life queerly identified with Sam’s-and Darrell’s 
_. her child is the child of our three loves for 
her...I would like to believe that...” 

“My three men!” Nina is more and more 
strangely triumphant. “J feel their desires converge 
in me!...to form one 'complete beautiful male 
desire which I absorb...and am whole. . .they 
dissolve in me, their life is my life. . . I am pregnant 
with the three!. . .husband!. . .lover!. . .father!. К: 
and the fourth man!.. ‚little man!. ..litlle Gor- 
don! (With an extravagant suppressed гше, ) 
Why, I should be the proudest woman on earth eae 
only I better knock wood... (she raps with both 
knuckles in a fierce tattoo on the table) before 
God the Father hears my happiness!. . . 

All three men turn to her anxiously. But she 
quiets their anxiety. It is only her nerves. 


Gordon admits he hates Darrell, more than ever 
since he saw that kissing. Nor is he content 

with the explanation it was only a good-by kiss. 
Gordon Evans (Richard Thomas) and Darrell. 


Nearly eleven years have elapsed. Sam and Nina 
Evans are living in an apartment on Park Avenue, 
New York. 

Early in the afternoon of a fall day, Nina, 
Darrell, and the boy Gordon are sitting in the 
living room. Nina is thirty-five now, but beneath 
her fine physical appearance “there is a sense of 
great mental strain.” 

Gordon, eleven, is a fine boy and already sug- 
gests the athlete. 

Darrell has aged noticeably and grown stout. 

Gordon, at play, is thinking bitter thoughts, 
directed mostly at Darrell. Why is Darrell there? 
Why is he always hanging around? 

Nina's thoughts, as she watches her child, are 
sad and brooding. Already Gordon is growing 
away from her. 

Darrell’s thoughts also are bitter, and his mind 
puzzled. Yet, whatever force it is that has bound 
them together, it is strong. Each has tried to break 
that bond and each has failed. 

Darrell will be going back to the West Indies 
soon, he tells Nina, and young Gordon exults 
secretly at the news. 

They talk of Gordon. 

Gordon resents Darrell’s tone; resents his 
making fun of his father. So worked up with 
resentment does the boy become that Nina is forced 
to send him from the room in punishment. 

Darrell understands Gordon's antipathy. Nat- 
ural that the child should hate him. They are to 
blame, not Gordon. They gave their son to Sam. 

Why shouldn’t he act like Sam? 

“Oh, Ned, do shut up!” Nina cries in exaspera- 
tion. “I can’t stand hearing the same old reproaches 
Гуе heard a thousand times before! I can't bear 
to hear myself making the same old bitter counter- 
accusations.” 

Darrell thinks he might consider marrying, but 
they both know neither could stand that experience. 
No, they seem fated to go on loving each other, 
they are agreed. 

Darrell is holding Nina in his arms, kissing 
her for this last good-by, when Gordon sees them 
from the doorway. “I mustn't see her," mutters 
the boy, in a passion of rage and grief; "pretend 
I didn't see her... mustn't ever let her know I saw 
her." He has come now to tell his mother Uncle 
Charlie Marsden is downstairs, and so strained 
is his manner that Nina is convinced his attitude 
has strangely changed against her. Could Gordon 
have seen? 


“To be on the safe side you'd better tell him 
you kissed me good-by to get rid of me,” suggests 
Darrell. 

Marsden is smiling and immaculately dressed, 
as usual. : 

Of late, thinks Marsden, Nina has been turning 

more and more to him as to one who understands 

and who can be implicitly trusted. “Гуе been 
playing the dear old Charlie of her girlhood again.” 

For her part Nina, looking at Marsden pityingly, 
can see him now only as “a perfect lover for one's 
old age." Then, with a sudden scornful revulsion, 
Nina is convinced that she hates all three of her 
men. Only little Gordon is her real man. 

Darrell decides not to stay to lunch. No use his 
waiting for Sam, either. “Nina will soon be 
fighting Sam for my son's love!" he concludes, 
bitterly. 

Gordon admits he hates Darrell, hates him more 
than ever since he saw that kissing. Nor is he 
content with Darrell's explanation that it was only 
a good-by kiss. He knows more than that. He 
knows Darrell is always hanging around his 
mother and sometime he is going to tell his father 
everything! 

Darrell succeeds in convincing Gordon that 
there are some things men of honor never tell, 
and in that minute the boy and the man under- 
stand each other and accept each other as they 
never have before. 

Sam Evans is in now, hearty and blustery. He 
greets his son with enthusiasm and is heartily glad 
to see Darrell. 

Gordon is glad to tell his father about his birth- 
day, but he is more anxious to have a few questions 
answered. Why, for instance, was he named 
Gordon? And was the Gordon for whom he was 
named ever his mother's beau? Being told that 
his mother and Gordon Shaw were very fond of 
each other young Gordon decides that that is the 
` reason Darrell hates the name. Perhaps if he can 
grow up to be just like Gordon Shaw his mother 
will love him more than she does Darrell. 

She manages to say that she is glad Ned's gone; 
that he has of late made a good deal of a bore of 
himself; and that he had suddenly become silly 
and asked her to kiss him good-by for luck, she 
reports. Which, to get rid of him, she did. 

Gordon is relieved by this news and climbs 
quickly into his mother's lap to kiss her as a reward. 

Nina, hugging her son to her, is conscience 
stricken for the moment. She is hardly fair to 
Ned, lying to his son against him. Is she worthy 
of Ned's love? It is her constant prayer that one 
day she may tell their son the truth. 

Something of her thought young Gordon senses 
and pushes himself promptly off her lap. He 
Knows! Didn't he see them kissing that time? 
She tries to make up with the boy but he runs away. 

She tries to baby Gordon too much, Sam insists. 
He wants his son to grow up a regular he-man. 
Not another Charlie Marsden! 

“Oh, Mother God, grant that I may some day 
tell this fool the truth," Nina prays. 


ACT EIGHT 
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Nina sinks on her knees beside her stricken 
husband, swears to give her happiness to help him. 


Darrell pledges his life to save his friend Sam. 
Nina, Evans, Darrell. 


An afternoon in late June, ten years later, the 
Evans” motor cruiser is anchored in the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie. Darrell, Marsden, and 
Nina are sitting grouped on the after deck in the 
cool shade. At the rail Sam Evans and a young 
girl, Madeline Arnold, are looking anxiously 
up the river, alternately sharing a pair of binoculars. 

“Nina's hair has turned completely white. There 
is little left of her face’s charm, but she has kept 
her beautiful figure.” 

“Darrell has again the air of the cool detached 
scientist regarding himself and the people around 
him as interesting phenomena...” 

“Marsden has aged greatly. The stoop of his 
tall figure is accentuated, his hair has grown 
whitish.” 

“Evans is simply Evans, his type logically devel- 
oped by ten years of continued success and ac- 
cumulating wealth.” 

“Madeline Arnold is a pretty girl of nineteen. 
Her personality is direct and frank.” 

It is about time for the boat race to start. 

Gordon is in that boat upstream in which the 
Evans party is most interested, and Gordon, they 
fear, is not having a very happy time of it just now. 

Nina is frankly troubled by Gordon's girl 
friend, Madeline Arnold; she doesn't purpose 
letting any one take her son away from her— 
not as long as she lives. 

Madeline senses Mrs. Evans” enmity and won- 
ders at it. She has tried to be as nice as she could 
be to Gordon's mother for Gordon's sake. 

Sam is conscious of it, too. Just Nina's crazy 
jealousy, that's what it is. 

Darrell knows of the contest Nina is waging; 
knows she will smash her son’s engagement if she 
can. 

Evans” excitement distresses Nina, and the kill- 
joy attitude of the guests exasperates Evans. 

There the others sit, Darrell congratulating 
himself secretly on the fact that he has broken the 
Nina charm; Charlie Marsden wondering why 
he ever agreed to come to the stupid old race; 
Nina miserably unhappy over her son's new 
interests. 

The talk now has turned to Gordon. He is a 
better man than Gordon Shaw ever was, Sam 
insists. Yet, Gordon is more like Sam than anyone 
else, Nina thinks. 

Now Sam has taken Charlie Marsden and 
Madeline into the cabin and left Darrell and 


Nina together. 

A little sadly these two review th 
thought. 

“I can look into her eyes,” confesses Dar 
with melancholy interest, “without desire = 
jealousy or bitterness... was she ever my mistress КҮ: 
can she be the mother of my child?... is there such 
a person as my son?...I can't think of these thing 
as real any more...they must have happened s 
another life...” in 

"My old lover," ruminates Nina, sadly. *Ho 
well and young he looks...now we no longer P. 
each other at all...afternoons of happiness paid 
for with years of pain...love, passion, ecstasy 
in what a far-off life were they alive!...the only 
living life is in the past and future...the pres 
is an interlude...strange interlude in which we call 
on past and future to bear witness we are living!...> 

Nina feels that she needs Darveil’s confidence 
Else how can she hope to gain his help in holding 
Gordon? 

Madeline Arnold rushes in io report that the 
race has started and that Согдоп 5 boat is third 
in line! Madeline's enthusiasm errages Nina. To 
think a young thing like that cow: take Gordon 
away from her! 


eir secret 


Darrell, on the other hand, i: :sed. In Gor- 
don's shoes he would feel the Nina must 
come to realize that they are в old. That 
Gordon and Madeline are you: 

Sam Evans reappears from th: п, his excite- 
ment at fever pitch. Gordon i third! Sam 
can’t understand Darrell’s an: 1478 lack of 
interest, sitting there like dead ! Не rushes 
back to Ше radio. 

Nina, in desperation, tries a > reawaken 
Darrell's interest in her and he lems. To do 
so she is even prepared to tell Sa whole truth. 

Under the influence of he: ing Darrell 
sways toward her, but the rc г Sam and 
Madeline, wildly excited becau: don's crew 
is forging ahead, saves the si: Evans has 
grown apoplectic in his excite: 

Now Marsden has joined thc , in a state 
of excitement. 

The excitement of the race с: ectic. Mars- 
den, slightly maudlin, insists ti | is for the 
best. He can vision the time v e and Nina 


will be married. 


The excitement of the finish race stops 


him. He has rushed off to hear i st from the 
radio. 

Nina, left alone, has a lingering of triumph. 
She can find some pretext to te leline Sam 
Evans” family history. In that he will get 
Gordon back. 

Deliberately Nina tries to dray ieline away 
from her excited interest in th: Craftily, 
excitedly, she maneuvers until sh: Madeline's 
attention. 

Darrell has sensed what is һарр. л. Quickly 
he interposes an explanation and a protest. Made- 
line had better run back to the race | 

Nina goes on. Only Marsden is istening. 


“Because all of Sam's father's fam:!y have been 
insane. His mother told me that time so I wouldn't 
have his baby. I was going to tell Madeline that 
so she wouldn’t marry Gordon. But it would 
have been a lie because Gordon isn't really Sam's 
child at all, he's Ned's. Ned gave him to me an 
I gave him to Sam so Sam could have à healthy 
child and be well and happy. And Sam is well 
and happy, don't you think? (Childishly.) So 1 
haven't been such an awfully wicked girl, have I, 
Father?” 

Only Marsden stays with Nina. Only Marsden 
hears her. " 

“Oh, Nina,” he tries to comfort her. "Poor 
little Nina — how you must have suffered! I forgive 
you! I forgive you everything! I forgive even your 


trying to tell Madeline — you wanted to keep 


Eon oh I understand that — and I forgive 
диша" 
m 
yo the rail th 
Now there 15 


e others are cheering for Gordon! 
a wild yelling from the crowds 
3 2222Ж xo 

ace. Hysterically Nina is praying! 
кат е “(holding on to a stanchion and leaning 
EV e imminent risk of falling in) — One 
ill do it! Come on, boy, come on! It 
k death to beat Gordon Shaw! You can't be 
о 
besten either, Gordon! 
Bounding back to the deck, his face congested 
le with a frenzy of joy, dancing about) — 


spur 


and purp 
He's won: 
Evans SU ; 
apses inertly to t 2 : 
PM He knew something like that would 
m. He calls Nina's attention. She, too, be- 


appen. 
vied at first, sin 
stricken man. 

They call Dr. Dar 
the attack only a stro 
himself that an old hi 

Nina, dully, loya 
ness to help Sam 
thought that he will 
now, protests his 
stricken man. Dar: 
chum conquering 
to save his friend 


on her knees beside the 


1. Even as he pronounces 
^arrell is forced to assure 
f his is not being revived. 
wears to give her happi- 
тздеп, ashamed of the 
ave long to wait for Nina 
ınd admiration for the 
s human grief for an old 
¡hought, pledges his Ше 


Gordon tells Mac 


-, his fiancée, that he has 


always had the есі: his mother really had been 

in love with Darrel: 

Gordon ( Geoffrey Horne), Madeline (Jane Fonda). 
Several months later, on the terrace of Sam 


pus Long Island estate, Gordon Evans is sitting 
Е astone bench bowed in grief. Madeline Arnold, 
ег arm about his shoulders, is standing over him 
comfortingly. 

‚Sam Evans has just been buried. Gordon, in 
= grief, is inclined to reproach his mother. He 
an felt that she really loved his father. Her 
Ma T dutiful rather than real. Gordon has 
N; ad the feeling, since he was a little boy, 
That ра really had been in love with Darrell. 
де, he has been wonderful through his father's 

1058 he admits, but still there was always some- 


t! 
= Yet he does not blame Darrell. Whatever 
Ad ment there may have been Darrell always 


done his best to fight it down. 


Gordon is grateful for Madelin 
Js gr: e's sympathy. He 
takes her in his arms and kis ith risi 
5-2 isses her with rising 
oe мч comes upon them as they are 
embraced. For a moment he is scandali 
then he understands. ne 
What has their loving to do with me?” he 


questions himself. “My Ше is cool green shade ` 


wherein comes no scorching zenith sun of passion 
and possession to wither the heart with bitter 
poisons.” 

Gordon and Madeline become aware of Mars- 
den's presence. 

“105 funny how I got to care more for dad than 
for mother," he soliloquizes. *I suppose it was 
finding out that she loved Darrell...I can remember 
that day seeing her kiss him...it did something to 
me I never got over...but she made dad happy... 
she gave up her own happiness for his sake...that 
was certainly damn fine...” 

Nina and Darrell come from the house. “Nina 
looks much older. Resignation has come into 
her face. She is dressed in deep black.” 

“Your message was a godsend, Gordon," Nina 
tells him. “Those stupid people with their social 
condolences were killing me.” 

“They were all good friends of dad’s. Why 
shouldn’t they be sincerely sorry?” 

Nina feels that Gordon is reproaching her 
because she is not weeping. But she does not feel 
guilty. She has done her duty by Sam. She is con- 
scious of her freedom — freedom to rot away in 
re She will turn to Charlie now. He will 
understand. 

Darrell feels the lack of sympathy between 
Gordon and Nina. He resents Gordon’s tears 
for Sam the father. If Gordon knew the truth! 
Darrell is tempted to tell him. 

Now Gordon has gained control of himself. 
Quite calmly he speaks of his father’s will. It leaves 
everything to him and to Nina, except half a 
million dollars that is to go to Dr. Darrell’s biologi- 
cal work. 

Darrell resents Sam’s gift. He will accept no- 
thing. But both Nina and Gordon insist that the 
bequest shall go to science, through the station. 
Darrell takes Gordon’s insistence as an insult, 
and Gordon is angered. He is ready to strike 
Darrell. 

Nina steps between them. She is almost hysteri- 
cal. Now the men are mutually apologetic. Per- 
functorily they shake hands. 

“Mother stop laughing,” commands Gordon 
of the hysterical Nina. “Please! It’s all right — 
(As she has grown calmer.) And now I want to say 
what I was going to say. It was just that I want 
you to know how fine I think you've both acted. 
I've known ever since I was a kid that you and 
Darrell were in love with each other. I hated the 
idea on father's account — that's only natural, 
isn't it? — but I knew it was unfair, that people 
can't help loving each other any more than Made- 
line and I could have helped ourselves. And I saw 
how fair you both were to dad — what a good 
wife you were, mother — what a true friend you 
were, Darrell — and how damn much he loved 
you both! So all I wanted to say is, now he's dead, 
I hope you'll get married and I hope you'll be as 
happy as you both deserve — (Here he breaks 
down, kissing her and then breaking away.) I’ve 
got to say good-by — got to fly back before dark 
7 Madeline’s waiting. (He takes Darrell's hand 
and shakes it again. TI hey have both been staring a 
him stupidly.) Good-by, Darrell! Good luck! 

“Listen son. Its my turn. Pve got to tell you 
something — ” Again Nina interrupts. She gets 
Gordon away, his repeated apologies trailing 


back of him. 
With an ironical smile Darrell repeats the pro- 


posal that Gordon had suggested. Will Nina 
marry him? 


“No! Certainly not,” she is quick to reply. “Our 
ghosts would torture us to death. But I wish I did 
love you, Ned,” she adds, forlornly. “Those were 
wonderful afternoons long ago! The Nina of 
those afternoons will always live in me, will 
always love her lover, Ned, the father of her baby!” 

Tenderly Darrell lifts her hand to his lips. He 
will always adore her. But she had better marry 
Marsden if she wants peace. , 

Marsden has returned from the house. He senses 
that Nina and Darrell have been talking about 
him, a thought that Nina confirms by telling him 
of Darrell’s proposal, and of her refusal. 

“I suspected as much," admits Marsden. “Then 
whom do you love, Nina?” 

“You, Charlie,” Nina replies, with a sad smile. 
“I have always loved your love for me.” She 
kisses him wistfully. “Will you let me rot away 
in peace?” 

“All my Ше Гуе waited to bring you peace,” 
he replies. 

DARRELL — ГП get back to my cells — sensible 
unicellular life that floats in the sea and has never 
learned the cry for happiness! I'm going, Nina. 
(As she remains oblivious — he enters the house.) 

NINA (confusedly) — Where is Ned? Gone. 
And Sam is gone. They're all dead. Where are 
father and Charlie? (With a shiver of fear she 
hurries over and sits on the bench beside Marsden 
huddling against him.) So we're alone again — 
just as we used to be. 

MARSDEN (putting his arm around her — 
affectionately) — Just as we used to be, dear 
Nina, before Gordon came. 

NINA (looking up at the sky — strangely) — 
My having a son was a failure, wasn't it? He 
couldn't give me happiness. Sons are always their 
fathers. They pass through the mother to become 
their father again... They could not stay with 
us, they could not give us happiness! 

MARSDEN (paternally — in her father's tone) 
— You had best forget the whole affair of your 
association with the Gordons. After all, dear 
Nina, there was something unreal in all that has 
happened since you first met Gordon Shaw, 
something extravagant and fantastic, the sort of 
thing that isn't done, really, in our afternoons. 
So let's you and me forget the whole distressing 
episode, regard it as an interlude, of trial and pre- 
paration, say, in which our souls have been scraped 
clean of impure flesh and made worthy to bleach 
in peace. 

NINA (with a strange smile) — Strange inter- 
lude! Yes, our lives are merely strange dark inter- 
ludes in the electrical display of God the Father! 
(Resting her head on his shoulder.) You're so rest- 
ful, Charlie. I feel as if I were a girl again and 
you were my father and the Charlie of those days 
made into one. It will be a comfort to get home — 
to be old and to be home again at last — to be 
in love with peace together — to love each other's 
peace — to sleep with peace together — (she 
kisses him — then shuts her eyes with a deep sigh 
of requited weariness) — to die in peace! I'm so 
contentedly weary with life! 

MARSDEN (with a serene peace) — Rest, 
dear Nina. (Then tenderly.) It has been a long 
day. Why don't you sleep now — as you used 
to, remember? — for a little while? 

NINA (murmurs with drowsy gratitude) — 
Thank you, Father — have I been wicked? — 
you're so good — dear old Charlie! 

MARSDEN (reacting automatically and wincing 
with pain — thinking mechanically) — God damn 
dear old...! (then with a glance down at Nina's 
face, with a happy smile.) No, God bless dear 
old Charlie. . who, passed beyond desire, has all 
the luck at last!... (Nina has fallen asleep. He 
watches with contented eyes the evening shadows 
closing in around them.) 

The curtain falls. 
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COMEDY 


American comedy has been heart- 
warming and horrifying — a 
succession of verbal ripostes or 
visual pratfalls. Both realism and 
whimsy have been mined for comic 
effect on the stage. 

Three of the most popular and 
longest running comedies dealt with 
aspects of family life. Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse turned 
Clarence Day’s reminiscence of his 
irascible father into Life With Father 
(left), Lindsay playing Father with 
Dorothy Stickney his wife. Erskine 
Caldwell’s saga of a crude, decadent 
Southern family was adapted by Jack 
Kirkland into Tobacco Road (center) 
with great success. The eccentric 
Sycamore family and its madcap 
antics created by Moss Hart and 
George S. Kaufman in You Can't 
Take It With You (right) won them 
the 1937 Pulitzer Prize. 
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Sometimes all that successful 
comedies have in common is that they 
make audiences laugh. Three of the 
best American comedies were 
dissimilar in theme and approach: 
Both the ennui and tragedy of war 
were captured in Joshua Logan's 
Mister Roberts (below), which was in turn 


poignant and bawdy. Henry Fonda 
lent great presence to the title role. 

Harvey (far right) was the whimsical 
chronicle of a drunk’s adventures with 
a six-foot rabbit which only he could 
see. James Stewart re-created the 
role of the pixilated toper in a 1970 
revival of Mary Chase’s gentle 
plea for more nonconformity. 

Neil Simon is a prolific comedy 
writer with a Midas touch. He has 
written five smash hits; at one time 
three of his comedies ran on Broadway 
simultaneously. They are marked by 
witty dialogue and contemporary 
situations, usually involving char- 
acters that many in the audience can 
identify with. The Odd Couple (center) 
was a light-hearted commentary on 
the trials of divorced males. 
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BROADWAY 


Off-Broadway is the workshop and 
proving ground for the commercial 
theater. Bold new ideas by young and 
often unproven talents (such as the 
improvisational performers of the Cafe 
La Mama, above and far left) get a 
first airing. The cost of failure is less 
high, the atmosphere more permissive. 

Some off-Broadway productions 
become so popular, they move up- 
town and even go on tour. You're Á 
Good Man, Charlie Brown (center), a 
musical based on comic strip 
juveniles; and Hair (below), a startling 
musical with rock music and hippie 
tribal rites, both got their start off 
Broadway. 


an 


BLACK 
THEATER 


One of the outstanding theatrical trends 
both on Broadway and off during the past 
10 years has been the emergence of "Black 
Theater” — dramas and comedies of the 
lives and problems of the American Negro. 
Several all-black repertory companies have 
produced works by Negro playwrights such 
as the late Lorraine Hansberry, Douglas 
Turner Ward, Ossie Davis and LeRoi Jones. 
The dramas are marked by angry intensity 
and are often polemics on social injustice. 
In addition to writers, these companies are 
developing talented black actors and 
directors who have performed in such pro- 
ductions as Big Time Buck White (above) 
and Ceremonies in Dark Old Men (right). 


MEDAL 
TES Eee LS E EG => 


Just as the best of 
contemporary foreign plays 
have found appreciative 
Broadway audiences. the 
plays of Shakespeare. 
Moliére. Sophocles. 
Chekhov. Ibsen and other 
classic playwrights are 
frequently revived in the 
United States. 


In Stratford. Connecticut, 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
OTHER CLASS 


the American 
Shakespeare Festival 
presents dramatic 
productions of the Bard's 
plays. Producer Joseph 
Papp gives admission-free 
plays Бу Shakespeare in 
Central Park. New York 
City, in summer. Papp 
starred as Hamlet on 
Broadway recently. as 


did Engiand’s Nicol 
Williamson. Lee J. Cobb 
(above) interpreted 

King Lear. 

Regional theaters. as 
well, devote part of their 
schedules to the world 
theatrical literature, 
sometimes infusing an 
almost-forgotten master- * 
piece with new fire and life. 


in Minnesota Theatre Company production of the Shakespeare play. 


George Grizzard as Henry V urges troops forward in 
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REGIONAL 
THEATER 


In the last century, 
troupers took to the road. 
In the mining camps of the 
Far West and in small 
towns, as well as in major 
cities, traveling actors 
would perform in saloons, 
tents, churches or the civic 
opera houses. This 
tradition faded with the 
advent of other forms of mass 
entertainment, but live 
theater is making a comeback 
in cities across the nation. 

Some of the productions 
meet the highest 
professional standards and 
some of the theaters 
develop playwrights and 
actors, directors and set 
designers who later enrich 


the Broadway theater. 
Other groups are 
enthusiastic amateurs at 
community or university 
theaters. As a result, 
people whose only 
conception of drama or 
comedy came from movies 
or television have been 
seeing live theater. 

The term “off-Broadway” 
which once referred to 
theater elsewhere in New 
York could now embrace 
every major city in the 
country. The regional 
theaters, often subsidized 
by community or 
foundation grants, are 
free of some of the 
commercial pressures of 


the Broadway theater and 
provide the stage for new 
plays and bold techniques. 
Since many regional 
theaters are new or 
expanding, they have also 
provided room for 
experimentation in design. 
Many have chosen the 
theater-in-the-round, 
which provides greater 
intimacy and immediacy, 
such as Washington's 
Arena Stage. 
Electronic devices for 
mixed-media productions, 
often lacking in older 
playhouses, supplement 
modern lighting techniques 
to provide exciting new 
methods of presentation. 
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SUMMER 
PLAYHOUSE 


Touring companies and permanent 
repertory troupes have traditionally 
taken over barns in resort areas 
for summer stock theater. With a more 
mobile population, business is 
better than ever. The productions 
are likely to be as varied as 
Molière (below), Max Frisch’s The 
Firebugs (in rehearsal, far right) or a 
Broadway success of a few seasons past. 


In those ancient days when theater was 
a part of religious rituals, the Greek god of 
theater was believed to be Dionysus, he who was destroyed, cut 
into pieces, but mystically rose again whole. 
3 The Dionysian legend seems particularly appropriate to 
ater in America. Once synonymous with Broadway, it has undergone 
many transformations through the years and lives 
today in theatrical productions of quality all over America. 
Each year, new young people in every part of 
- the country become dedicated to the stage — and others gather 
to see what they have to offer. In this 
era of crisis and change, vividly reflected in theater today, 
Americans look to drama to give them a deeper 
understanding of the human spirit. 
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THE AUTHORS 


LILY LEINO 


Lily Leino, interpreter of the U.S. cultural scene, 
was born in Cuba and lived for a number of years 
in Finland. A long-time devotee and student of the 
arts, she began her journalistic career as American 
correspondent for Finnish publications. Since 
then her articles have appeared in newspapers and 
magazines throughout the world. For several years she 
also did a weekly radio commentary dealing with 
cultural activities. She is the author of a book on the 
American film industry, Hollywood: Magic Town, 
and the translator into English of the international 
best seller, The Etruscan. Now residing in Washington, 
D.C., she regularly visits New York to review 
cultural events and travels to other cities throughout 
the United States to learn firsthand of developments in 
the artistic field as a cultural affairs editor for the 
United States Information Agency. 


MAL OETTINGER 


Mal Oettinger is a free-lance writer and ardent 
playgoer. He was born in Scranton, Pa., in 1932, 
and graduated with a Bachelor's Degree in English 
from Harvard in 1954. He worked for The Washington 
Post newspaper, Broadcasting magazine and the 
National Broadcasting Company prior to embarking 
on a free-lance career in 1967. 
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THE DANCE IN AMERICA is a study in 

depth featuring an essay in which Agnes de Mille 
sets forth personal and often provocative 
observations, followed by a portfolio 

of photo stories showing Miss de Mille and seven 
other American choreographers in action. 


he dance in America has reached a popularity 
undreamed of in the early days of the Republic and, 
indeed, only faintly predictable three decades ago. 
One of the vital forces in this historic development 
is a remarkable woman, Agnes de Mille. Her credits 
are almost endless. Certainly she has no equal 
in taking American folklore—no, it is more than 
that, it is what Martha Graham calls “the bone of 
the land“—and transforming it into ballet, into 
theater. Rodeo, her ballet, is a milestone in this 
area just as her choreography for the musical 
Oklahoma! made history. One of the reasons that 
American musicals have risen to new heights is 
that de Mille knew how to transpose folk measures 
for stage use. More importantly, she made dancing 
in musicals not simply a diversion, not simply a 
“turn” for a chorus boy and girl while the singers 
were resting their tonsils, she made it a necessity, 


because she used it to develop character, to set 
moods, to mirror conflicts and unions, to advance 
the plot in mute eloquence, 
In ballet, her folklore-rooted ballets are matched 
by such masterpieces of danced drama as Fall River 
Legend; by dances of social comment, among them 
The Four Marys, which has to do with Negro-white 
relationships; hilarious comedies, Three Virgins and 
a Devil, Tally-Ho!; the superbly conceived and 
wrought testament to the vicissitudes of the dancer’s 
world in The Golden Age; and her bittersweet, sad, 
funny, riotous, penetrating The Rehearsal, in which 
she starred as a speaking actress. 
De Mille has excelled in television, in literature 
(she is a major dance writer of this century), in 
lecturing (her dazzling word images and her 
explosions of acid wit are legendary). 
She was also, in her dancing days, quite a performer. 
No one who ever saw her will forget her skill 
in making a role a dramatic experience and not 
just a series of steps, and no one will ever forget 
that peculiarly de Mille gusto. Indeed, that skill 
and that gusto served not only the dancer but also 
the choreographer, the director, the writer, the 
dance crusader, the woman to whom the dance in 
America, in all of its many manifestations, owes 50, 
much. . . . Miss Agnes de Mille. 
—Walter Terry 

DANCE CRITIC, Saturday Review 
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very group of people that has 
lived on the North American continent, even the 
supposedly stoic Indians, anthropologists tell us, 
has been restless and explosive in expression. 

The early settlers found plenty of dancing where- 
ever they went, but they paid it absolutely no 
mind. To them, Indian dancing was the goings-on 
of heathens and savages and it generally pre- 
luded trouble. 

The settlers took kindly to tobacco, maize, 
potatoes, leatherwork and furs, but to none of the 
art forms. This was a pity because the Indians had 
much to teach us. The races shared little except 
firewater, gunpowder, and scalping knives, a 
wretched basis for any kind of cultural exchange. 

The people who came to America brought their 
own dances, and by far the most preponderant, in 
influence as well as pervasiveness, were the English 
forms (the country dances, longways, and rounds). 
But here the tripping sets were raced; there was 
more room. And here they were shouted; there was 
more energy. 

The European dances underwent little adjustment 
to the new environment except that they spread out 
and became quicker, longer, and harder and were 
performed counterclockwise (in the old country 
the patterns always developed clockwise); some 
of the dance sets lasted fifteen minutes of steady 
running. They had to be strong people who stayed 
the course. And they were. They led hard lives. 

Women were scarce; women were valuable. The 
dances were always gallant. 

They were also democratic. Every dancer had an 
equal chance. There were no solo passages except 
in a “hoe-down” or dance competition in which 
the first one to miss step lost out. There was no 
top, no bottom, and no *presence" (the word for 
the king or ranking noble), as in all European court 
dances and in many European folk forms. The 
dances were called or shouted by a leader, always 
a man, much in the fashion of English longways 
sets, but the instructions here were developed into 
a humorous comment. These were “called” or 
whined at unbroken speed not only to cue the 
performers but to throw caustic and spicy insight 
into the manners of the community. Good callers 
were famous. 


“Runnin’ up the river Indian style, 
Ladies in the lead and the gents plum wild.” 


“Give your arm to your girl 
Give your arm to your honey 
Double up boys 

Get the worth of your money.” 


“Gents to the center and back to the bar, 
Ladies to the center in a right-hand star.” 


And as a signing-off and finish: 
*Well you know where 


And I don't care." 


The Rope Dance, one variation of the 
many American Indian tribal dances. 


These are still our country forms, current in all 
rural districts. People in polite society and in the 
cities followed the example set in European drawing- 
rooms until the new indigenous forms began to take 
over. But these were most unexpected. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries over eight million 
Africans were brought in as slaves. They came 
from a wide variety of territories and represented 
many kinds and degrees of culture. These people 
brought with them a remarkably developed sense 
of rhythm and body technique, unlike anything 
the European had practiced. The use of the naked 
foot, the body rhythms, the endurance and ecstasy 
were akin to the American Indian approach, but 
whereas the Indian danced for power and magic 
control, the slave danced for escape and forgetful- 
ness. And since he had no entertainment except 
of his own devising, he danced for fun. 

The Indian danced toward spiritual integration, 
the marshaling of his powers for endurance and 
ordeal; the Negro, however, danced for release, 
abandon, and comfort. 

The Negro has changed much of the art expres- 


sion in the United States, particularly in music and 
dance. The Indian was kept apart from the white 
settlements and was, except for brief interludes, 
hostile. He was then either feared or despised, cer- 
tainly never copied. The Negro lived on the premises 
and sang and danced before the house steps, in the 
yards, over work in the wash house, the bake houses, 
the weaving rooms, and the forge. The white chil- 
dren watched, picked up the rhythms, and joined in. 
The white child's nurses and playmates were Negro. 
He was instructed more deeply by them than anyone 
then realized. A new kind of lilt took over in the 
nation's songs and dance; the accent was placed, 
not on the downbeat as in Europe, ONE-two, but 
on the upbeat or off-beat, one-TWO. This was 
African; it became American. 

Rhythmic beats began to be missed and the ac- 
cent slipped to unexpected counts. We call this 
syncopation. While it was known and practiced by 
great musicians before, it was not generally used 
in Europe by ordinary people. The Americans now 
clapped and stamped their dances on the off-beat. 

After an unsuccessful but alarming uprising of 


The influence of Spanish dancing, such as that 
depicted by John Singer Sargent in the painting on 
the opposite page, top left, was felt early in the 
South and Southwest. Opposite page, bottom left: 
This work by Christian Mayr shows slaves holding : 
dance in the kitchen 1 southern plantation mans 
Interestingly enough, they are performing social 
dances imported from the European salons which the 
white gentry” practiced at their formal balls. 
Center: A Blackfoot Indian medicine man, painted 
by George Catlin, dances to exorcise the “evil spirits” 
from a dying man. Above: “Barn dances,” one of 
which is depicted here by William S. Mount, were 
popular on the U.S. frontier and are still held in 
many farm and ranch communities. Left: European 
folk dances, typified in this portrayal by Pieter 
Breughel the Elder of peasants dancing at a wedding, 
contained the basic forms of all American round 
and longways group dances. Americans tended, 
however, to race them, performed them counter- 
clockwise in pattern sequence, and “called” 
them, thus breaking from European traditions. 


slaves in 1739, laws were enacted forbidding Ne- 
groes to use drums, their native instrument, for any 
purpose at all, even for dancing. The slaves trans- 
ferred the drum rhythms, the message-giving 
rhythms, to their feet. They rattled tambourines 
(borrowed probably from the Spanish Creoles of the 
South), they clacked bones together like castanets. 
They changed the bonja, an African gourd with 
strings, to the banjo. It became their stringed instru- 
ment. It is native American and it is found nowhere 
else in the world. 

By 1830 they had developed a highly complicated 
and brilliant form of rhythmic dancing, brand new 
and their own. They let go, in body, in face, in 
voice, in fun. And while they danced they yelped, 
called, giggled, laughed, and moaned. This was a 
great lesson to the white folks who had been taught 
that ladies and gentlemen did not yell or wiggle 
when dancing. The Negro folk danced better, with 
more personal expression and invention, and the 
Negroes enjoyed it. 

In mid-19th century there was another tremen- 
dous immigration, this time by the Irish, who came 
voluntarily but in desperation. They came by the 
thousands because there was a potato famine at 
home and whole villages were starving. The Irish 
tinkers traveled everywhere in the South in en- 
campments and they performed their jigs and reels 
and clog dances wherever they went. The foot 
rhythms delighted the Negro slaves who learned 
them quickly, changed the Irish downbeat to the 
syncopated off-rhythms, added African emphasis, 
the free loose swing of body movement. The Irish 
dance permits almost no arm or body movement; 
the head and torso are held rigid. The Irish dancer 
seems to live only through his feet, performing as 
though rooted into the ground, beating defiant tat- 
toos on the bare earth (they frequently clogged at 
the crossroads where the ground was hard and with- 
out grass). The Negro threw away all such restraints. 
The decorous hornpipe and the Irish clog be- 
came the exuberant American buck and wing, tap, 
and jazz. 

Since then, every ten years or so, from the slums 
and the wharves, comes a new contribution to our 
folk vocabulary. The Negroes’ creativity never 
ceases and their flair for performing makes the 
dances popular. Their body rhythm and frank sexu- 
ality turned the formal European waltz into the 
closely-clutched two-step and one-step, the Cake 
Walk, Fox Trot, Balling the Jack, the Charleston, 
Black Bottom, Varsity Drag, the Lindy Hop, the 
Jitterbug, the Shag, the Susie Q, the Big Apple, 
rock ’n’ roll, the Twist, the Frug, and the Watusi. 

The early dances were in a sense rougher, less 
respectful, less kindly or gallant than any other 
courting dances. Reformers kept referring to them 
as "African" or “Jungle” or “Primitive.” They 
were, of course, nothing of the sort. In the rough- 
ness and lack of courtesy, these dances are crude, 
but on the other hand, they are full of invention and 
rhythm and humor. 

The Turkey Trot and Bunny Hug actually were 
devised by a white man, Joseph Smith, the son of 
George Washington Smith, America's first great 


ballet dancer. He watched Negroes at work and 
copied body positions and rhythms, performing the 
finished steps first in vaudeville. They were later 
taken up as social dances all over the country and 
for a time became the ballroom vogue. 

These steps, whether invented or inspired by 
Negroes, are as original and as expressive as the 
gavotte or minuet, but their most unusual aspect is 
the rapidity with which they develop. The English 
and French required 250 years to change the Eliza- 
bethan volta to the waltz. This exuberant and 
prolific people produce a new form each decade. No 
other racial group boils up constantly in such rich, 
spontaneous gesture. The Negroes have not lost the 
gift of improvisation, as have many of us, and they 
use it in all their art and social expressions. 


At the beginning of the 20th century Joseph 
Smith and Vernon Castle and his wife, Irene, 
invented many new steps and advertised them in 
public exhibitions of ballroom dancing. They per- 
formed in contemporary clothes, not in costumes, 
and they were the.first people in 150 years to 
do this. Although professional entertainers, they 
made up dances to be copied by ordinary people and 
to be danced everywhere. The Castles were marve- 
lous performers, inventive and tasteful, and they 
changed the style of social dancing over the western 
world. They popularized the one-step, the fox trot, 
the Castle Walk, and glide; from South America 
they introduced the maxixe. The South American 
tango, another closely-clutched, body-to-body dance 
from Argentina, had already been introduced in the 
United States by Joseph Smith. The Castles revised 
it and popularized it. 

The Castles’ music arranger was a Negro, Ford 
Dabney, who had been the official pianist to the 
president of Haiti. He helped them change the 
old 19th-century rhythms to the syncopated, brisk, 
and gay Negro jazz beat. The old social dances, the 
waltz, the German, the Schottische and polka, rapid- 
ly became less popular. They are now as obsolete as 
handmade buttonholes or plackets. Very few people 
in the United States can waltz well today, even 
highly trained performers. 

The Castles were followed by a number of fash- 
ionable dancing couples, among the most notable, 
Maurice and Florence Walton, Maurice and 
Leonora Hughes, Tony and Renée de Marco, Moss 
and Fontana, Veloz and Yolanda, Fred and Adele 
Astaire, Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers. These 
were predominantly performers, not inventors; nor 
were they as influential as the Castles. However, they 
did reintroduce the idea of adults going to dancing 
school to learn proper dancing manners and styles, 
and while no one today takes social dancing as 
seriously as did an 18th-century courtier, flourish- 
ing businesses have been built up on the schools. 

Irene Castle was svelte, light, and graceful and 
looked so much more attractive than the overstuffed, 
pudgy women of her generation that she made 
dieting popular. She refused to wear the artificial 
and uncomfortable corsets that had been stylish 
in one form or another since Queen Elizabeth I. 


The Big Apple (top left) 

was popular in the 1930s. Left: 
Tap dancer Bill “Bojangles” 
Robinson was a beloved star of 
stage, motion pictures and night 
clubs until his death in 1949. 
Above: The Charleston, a 
contribution of the “Roaring 
2205.” Top right: Тһе Cake- 
walk reached the height of its 
popularity at the end of the 19th 
century and the beginning of 
the 20th. Right: Vernon and 
Irene Castle. Bottom: Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers. 


She unlaced. She wore light girdles and knickers, 
and full floating skirts of light materials. She was 
not the first woman to do this, but she was the first 
fashionable woman to do so. She was considered 
the best-dressed woman of her time and she set a 


style for the western world. 

Women no longer fainted all over the ballroom. 
The free-striding Castle Walk with the woman's arm 
lightly resting on the man's was the march toward 
emancipation. No woman in a hoop or bustle could 
have moved this way. The man still led —with the 
woman going backward—but the entire body pos- 
ture, spread of step, speed and zip, belonged to the 
new century, with new standards of grace and seem- 
liness. This was more natural, more vigorous, and 
less artificial than any dancing done by gentlewomen 
in 400 years. 

With the exception of our running sets and 
squares, our courtship dances today are nearly all 
couple dances and improvised without pattern or 
rules, something that an 18th-century lady or gentle- 
man would have considered disorderly. The two- 
step, the fox trot, the jitterbug (a very rough dance), 


rock ’n’ roll, the Twist, or more recently Ше Frug, 
the Watusi and the Boogaloo, are not so much dances 
as steps and indeed are somewhat difficult to tell 
apart as they involve no set body positions or rela- 
tionships and permit great informality and caprice. 

One significant contemporary development is that 
the partners, as in primitive decorums, tend to keep 
separate, not touching, even with fingers, and fre- 
quently not even looking at or speaking to each 
other. They do not dance with one another; they 
dance in spite of one another. They jig on in a kind 
of self-hypnosis with a barely acknowledged and 
silent shadow beside them mirroring their energy. 
It is solo performance done in multiplication. Re- 
lationship has all but disappeared; a dance floor 
today is not a group of couples but a crowd of 
individuals moving in concert. 

The individual is no longer part of a cooperating 
group or community, as in the laced 17th- and 
18th-century forms, or as in our country dances; 
he is now a separate and lonely figure working 
entirely on his own without plan. There is a growing 
tendency to reintroduce the traditional squares 


which a: sause they are more interesting in 
pattern, m nore interesting. They are also much 
more gal! and even the beatniks are beginning 
to recogn need for courtesy. 

The ne rms have been taken back to Europe, 


and Negro and Latin rhythms and steps are fash- 
ionable from Stockholm to Port Said. The Japanese 
and Indians and Turks and Egyptians are accepting 
American forms. Since they never did social danc- 
ing in mixed company, the newly unveiled women 
of some countries have had to borrow American 
steps, their grandmothers having no suitable ones 
to teach them. 

Spain seems impervious. The Spanish peasant 
and gypsy like their own way of doing things. 
The flamenco dancer would probably consider a 
rhumba or the Boogaloo flat and silly—and com- 
pared to his own beautiful dances, they are. 

But swing and rock with their accompanying 
Steps captivate most of the rest of the world. America 
has become the great factory for dancing, which 
means that our culture is growing and changing and 
is in this respect extremely healthy. 


Dancing solo-style, even when you have a 
partner, is the "in thing" today. Left: Customers 
in a New York night spot wear zanily “mod” 
clothes and dance the current fads while 
projections of “op art" squares, circles and 
triangles flash on the walls in constantly 
changing patterns. Center: A couple does the 
Twist, from which the other. dances of the 
*now age," such as the Frug, the Watusi, 

the Boogaloo, and the Surf, derive. Above: 
A night club performer in her version 

of an exotic Oriental dance. 


Night club proprietors, by installing 
record players to replace live bands 
and adopting the French name 
discothéque, have created the legend 
that this is where the action is. Shaking, 
shivering, shuddering, each dancer 
does whatever charade the name of 
the dance calls for, pretending to climb 
an imaginary tree, pretending to 

wash clothes, pretending, pretending. 
Far left and center: The frenzied 
activities of discothéque dancers in 
action create fascinating pictorial 
studies. Above: A “go-go girl” gyrates 
breathlessly in her discothéque “cage.” 
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I the early-day America one 
found something unusual in the history of most 


civilized countries: little theater and no official sup- | 


port of any kind. 
In 17th-century America there had been no 


theater at all and practically no music except 
hymns. The. people were kept busy enough just 
staying alive. Besides, their religion forbade frivolous 
pleasure, particularly theater. This was most espe- 
cially true of New England. Even social dancing was 
rigorously restricted. Increase Mather's An Arrow 
against Profane and Promiscuous Dancing, Drawne 
Out of the Quiver of the Scriptures (“promiscuous” 
is taken to mean dancing between men and women) 
condemned only dancing that aroused the passions. 
But the church fathers had long ago found that just 
holding hands did that, and what the Puritan 
preachers thought permissible for boys and girls 
would not today be considered fun. All theater was 
a trap of the devil, or “old ugly,” as he was called. 

Furthermore, theater presupposes not only leisure 
but congregations of people. For the most part our 
communities were sparse and scattered. 

What diversions there were were fairly savage: 
ducking, flogging, pillorying, riding out of town 
tarred and feathered, or listening to hair-raising ser- 
mons on the tortures of hell. There was also witch- 
craft (as there so often is where there is no proper 
entertainment) and the trying and hanging of 
“wizards” and “witches”. 

With the growth of cities during the 18th century, 
troupes of English players began to arrive, perform- 
ing in New York and Philadelphia and Alexandria, 
Virginia, and even, most daringly, in Boston. George 
Washington was a great theater-goer. Finally, (here 
arrived a troupe of ballet dancers and wire-walkers, 
with one good French choreographer, Alexandre 
Placide. But they had to work with untrained native 
talent for chorus. 

The best dancers, however, stayed in Europe. A 
trip across the Atlantic in those days was perilous 
and lengthy and in colonial America the financial 
rewards for performers were negligible. 

During the American Revolution the prejudice 
against English performers was understandably 
acute and lasted until well after the War of 1812. 

At the end of the 18th century the leading 
men of our 13 states wrote the American Constitu- 
tion. It was the best constitution to date in the 
world, and provided for nearly every contingency, 
with one startling exception: no provision was made 
for a Secretary of Fine Arts or Education. This was 
an omission of consequence. Every other civilized 
country had a Minister of Arts, and the countries 
that were relatively uncivilized had high priests who 
took care of these matters. Even the most ancient 
and primitive countries believed art, music, and the 
theater so important, so involved with their religion 


and well-being, that they always provided for some- 
one close to the ruler to watch over these affairs. 
We alone did not. 

Other men have used art as magic, have 
worshiped it, cherished it, feared it, or forbidden 
it. We alone condescended to it. We neglected it. 
This is a remarkable historic fact. 

All art needs protection and patronage, particu- 
larly the theater, which requires long periods of 
training and big investments in scenery and cos- 
tumes. This was simple to arrange when the actors 
were kings or high priests. It was different now 
when no single production or performance could be 
expected to pay back full costs. In early America 
there were no gentlemen rich enough to maintain 
private theaters, no sponsoring organizations, offi- 
cial or unofficial. 

But people will be entertained, and in the 19th 
century, theater, even in this wilderness, began to 
develop. Traveling players took to the boards with 
Shakespeare and the standard European classics, 
giving performances wherever there was a platform 
and a row of benches. Families of native actors, 
like the Booths, became famous. There were shortly 
good theaters in all the Eastern cities, some with 
fine repertory companies. European stars braved 
the seas and the uncouth local manners. America 
was growing rich and could pay for treats. 

Philadelphia soon became the leading theatrical 
city, surpassing even New York, with several 
theaters and regular seasons that included every 
kind of show: Shakespeare, musical extravaganzas, 
animal acts, pantomimes, acrobatic displays, and 
attempts at ballet and opera, frequently all on the 
same bill. 

Since the beginning of the Republic there had 
been sporadic attempts at producing grand opera. 
Philadelphia and New York began to try the form 
with increasing frequency. But the greatest of the 
European divas, Maria Malibran and Giulia Grisi, 
had to bring or form their own companies. Jenny 
Lind, the most famous of all, appeared only in con- 
cert. The opera productions and casts available did 
not tempt her. 

There were, outside of New Orleans, no lasting 
opera or ballet companies, no official lyric theaters 
or endowed schools. Every manager and teacher 
worked on his own. But they kept working. And they 
kept sending invitations abroad. 

Teachers came, settling for the most part in 
Philadelphia. They were at first French people 
trained at the Opéra. The French Revolution and 
Napoleonic upsets had finished a number of careers, 
for the ballet and aristocracy were always closely 
linked. Under the care of the émigrés, pupils of 
real merit developed: Mary Ann Lee, Julia Turn- 
bull, the superb Augusta Maywood, and our first 
great male ballet star, George Washington Smith 
(1820-1899). They performed in ballets remem- 
bered by the teacher Hazard from his days at the 
Opéra. Reproduction of foreign works became the 
fashion, and bits and pieces of different ballets were 
inserted or taken out or interchanged at will. Young 
Smith seems to have been an expert at this car- 
pentry and, while he never developed any great 
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A ballet class in 19th-century France, as seen by Edgar Degas. 

In the center stands the great Jules Perrot, who in his youth 
partnered and coached Carlotta Grisi, for whom he composed all 
the solos in her immortal ballet, Giselle. Perrot never came to the 
United States, but lesser masters, seeking their fortunes in a 

new land, brought much of his style and choreographic 


invention and shaped up the young American companies. 


originality, his skill at manipulating and adapting 
were to serve visiting Europeans to good effect. 
Smith became with time sufficiently versatile to 
partner every great female star who came to America 
for the next 50 years, including several leading 
Spanish dancers, Pepita Soto among others. He 
excelled in many styles and was an able actor and 
pantomimist in the classic English tradition, having 
studied the harlequin attitudes from the great 
English clown, James Byrne of Drury Lane. Smith 
was a good actor and joined Edwin Booth’s com- 
pany, dancing hornpipes in between the acts of 
Hamlet. An idea of his technical ability can be 
grasped from the fact that he often and easily 
performed entrechat-dix and was a master of triple 
turns in the air. 

In 1839 at the Park Theatre in New York, Marie 
Taglioni’s brother Paul and his German wife Amelie 
danced most of the works papa Filippo Taglioni 
had created for Marie. Everyone hastened to copy. 

In the same year Jean Petipa and his son Marius, 
the future great choreographer, followed. They left 
without accomplishing a great deal in the way of 
lasting influence. But no matter how disgruntled or 
personally disappointed these men might have felt, 
they had done something! Fanny Elssler was about to 
appear. They had paved the way for her, an achieve- 
ment, no doubt, quite outside their original intent. 

In 1840 the United States was ready for a star. 
There were enough students to watch with under- 
standing and enough dancers to fill out a company. 
The public had been told what to expect. The 
United States had heard much of Marie Taglioni, 
and had had a taste of her style through her brother 
and his wife. Taglioni was a world legend, and had 
become one of the sights of Paris. When visitors 
made the Grand Tour of palaces and churches they 
hastened also to see Rachel at the Comédie Fran- 
caise and Taglioni at the Opéra. The letters home 
were dazzled and enchanted. When Elssler, a Vien- 
nese, was hailed as Taglioni's rival, it made front- 
page news in New York. 

And Elssler kept getting talked about for all sorts 
of reasons. She was beautiful. She had admirers. 
That was expected of a ballerina. But Elssler had 
unusual adventures. On the trip across, a sailor had 
entered her cabin to steal her jewels. She was alone 
and unarmed so she did what any ballet dancer 
would instinctively do: she kicked. Let no one 
underestimate the strength developed by grands 
battements and pliés. She killed the man. She was 
sorry about this, but he had been in the wrong. 

Evidently her battements were unimpaired, for 
when she danced in New York the audience gave 
her an ovation. So great was the excitement and so 
arduous the performance that, at the end of the 
second solo, Fanny fainted dead away in her sister 
Theresa's arms. 

And indeed conditions were difficult. Elssler 
brought eight full ballets and a number of her most 
famous variations (short dances). She brought an 
Irishman, James Sylvain (né Sullivan), as partner 
and régisseur, and several soloists. She added the 
best American performers she could find, Julia 
Turnbull and George Washington Smith among 


Marie Taglioni 


them, recruiting local talent to fill out the corps 
and turning them over to her Irishman to be 
whipped into shape, sometimes in only a matter 
of hours. 

The costumes were usually rented and had little 
to do with each other. But so starved for beauty 
were the audiences and so devoid of grounds for 
comparison, that they would rise in a mass and 
stamp and call out their grateful amazement. They 
took the horses from her carriage and pulled her 
through the street to her hotel, a performance that 
was duplicated by the United States senators when 
she danced in Washington. In fact, her triumph there 
caused Congress to recess for want of a quorum 
on the nights she performed. 

The artists and intellectuals in the United States, 
even such austere and non-theatric people as Mar- 
garet Fuller and Ralph Waldo Emerson, were deeply 
impressed. "This is religion," breathed Miss Fuller 
in awe. Who would have thought a ballet dancer in 
a rose satin skirt could have provoked such a remark 
from a New England philosopher? 

Elssler went home very happy, and very, very 
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rich. She was guaranteed $500 for each perform- 
ance, a vast sum in those days, and she toured quite 
steadily for two years. She left behind enduring and 
fruitful impressions. 

As with any colonial nation (and, though inde- 
pendent politically, we believed ourselves still 
children in the arts), the entire energy went to 
copying the older countries’ achievements. There 
was no true creativity in our theater. Mary Ann 
Lee, who had been to Paris to study, reproduced 
Giselle and several more of the great ballets. She 
worked entirely from memory, SO they may not have 
been exact, but she did bring back the scores and the 
scenarios, the style and many of the steps. Both 
Mary Ann Lee and George Washington Smith had 
memorized all of Elssler's dances and ballets. 

After Elssler, the European parade was on. Any 
dancer who had a year to spare and was not doing 
too well at home hurried over. Ballet reached its 
peak in the United States in the late 1850s. But 
although many notables visited us, including the 
troupe of Domenico Ronzani (later the leading 
choreographer at La Scala), all their efforts came 


to nothing in the way of provoking a permanent 
opera or ballet in the New World. 

Ballet as it was practiced in Europe was not our 
natural means of expression any more than grand 
opera was. We had not the houses or institutions 
for it, nor had we the state schools or the govern- 
ment patronage, and therefore we had not the means 
of cultivating public taste. 

Our own kind of dancing was developing else- 
where, in the barrooms, tents, and low-grade thea- 
ters. But for 100 years these innovations made no 
impression at all on the ballet-minded public. 


During and after the Civil War there were finan- 
cial panics that cut all theater attendance drastically, 
but the real trouble with native ballet lay principally 
with the artists who were in themselves of poor 
quality. Although George Washington Smith and 
his colleagues strove mightily to maintain the stand- 
ards of the great days, it was to no avail. Ballet did 
not take root here and flourish. It faded and 
cheapened. The audience is always the first to be 
aware of this and stop attending. Fancy flyaway 
dancing was not for us. 

We kept on from habit buying European talent 
to suit our snobbishness. But the paying public 
forms no habits—or none it will not readily break 
—and it stopped liking ballet in spite of temporary 
excitements, such as The Black Crook, an enor- 
mously successful extravaganza with a full comple- 
ment of dancers headed by the Italians Maria Bon- 
fanti and Rita Sangalli. This opened in 1866, ran 
for years in New York, and had out-of-town travel- 
ing reproductions and several imitations. 

The success of these musicals, however, was due 
as much to the remarkable scenery, the marching 
Amazons in tights, and the parades of pygmies 
(children, really) as it was to any genuine dancing 
or choreography. 

It is important to note where, poor though it 
might have been, ballet was functioning: in the 
commercial Broadway houses, not in the opera. 
For, after the success of The Black Crook, every 
musical play imported a star or two, some of them 
of high merit—Betty Rigl and Giuseppina Mor- 
lacchi, for example. But most were pretty fatties who 
did little to raise the standard of taste or increase 
public respect. 

Ballet was dying on its plump pink legs. As in 
France, the whole trade was despised; the women 
were pitied, and the men scorned. This was the 
period when dance got such an unsavory name in 
the United States, no man worthy of his pants wished 
to be caught looking at it. The house that should 
have set standards, the Metropolitan Opera, the 
nation's first lyric theater, was, balletically speaking, 
quite dreadful. 

In 1907, Adeline Genée, the Danish ballerina, 
was imported by Florenz Ziegfeld for a Broadway 
revue, The Soul Kiss (please note again, Broadway, 
not the opera), and astonished everyone with her 
enchanting art. She was a true ballerina of impec- 
cable style and technique and she followed up four 
years of hard work in cheap musicals with a really 
lovely program of her own—the complete Coppélia 


Throughout the years, the contributions of 

America's Negro artists to the dance have been 
enormous. Their genius has brought them fame the 
world over. Opposite page: Katherine Dunham became 
the toast of Paris and the great South American capitals 
with her enchanting studies of Caribbean folk forms. 
Here she is shown as a woman of Guadeloupe. 

Hers was the sure combination of seductiveness and 
humor that only the greatest comedians have possessed. 
Her brilliant costumes were always designed by her 
husband, John. In bestowing a coveted award on her 

in 1969, Dance Magazine said: “This anthropological 
scholar proved herself to be one of the most glamorous 
of performers and a choreographer with the knack of 
turning research (which she personally conducted in 
Haiti and throughout the Caribbean) into theatrical 
excitement. She had the courage and curiosity to walk 
into little-known worlds, uncover a vast segment of 

her people's heritage, and thereby enrich us all.” 

Left, top: Carmen de Lavallade is one of the authentic 
beauties of U.S. theater and the mistress of a lyric style. 
Hers is a poignant projection that makes her the darling 
of choreographers. She is a sensitive and delicate 
instrument for all ideas. First brought to national 
notice by John Butler, she has appeared since with 
Alvin Ailey and as guest artist with many of the ranking 
dance companies around the world. She is an outstanding 
teacher in her own right. Left, bottom: Judy Jamison 
came to New York from her native Philadelphia to 
perform with American Ballet Theatre in Agnes 

de Mille’s The Four Marys (in which Carmen de 
Lavallade starred). She has since risen to international 
fame with the Ailey troupe. Her quality is one of 
passionate and compelling communication, 

sustained by great technique. 
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and an historical review of dancing that included re- 
constructions of solos by Camargo, Sallé, and 
Guimard, and a revival of the entire third act of 
Robert le Diable, which Taglioni had made famous 
with her father's ballet about the ghosts of dead 
nuns. Genée's company was good. Her partner, 
Alexandre Volinine, later partner to Anna Pavlova, 
came from Moscow. This was dancing the like of 
which America had not seen in 75 years. It made 
an unforgettable impression on those who witnessed 
it, but even the great Genée could not dispel the 
general apathy. 

It looked as though America had no wish for good 
dancing. But this was not true. 

Our talent makes itself known in rebellion against 
old forms (for we are a country of revolutionaries) 
and in the development of new and unexpected ones. 

It is chiefly from the United States that the new 
impulses in dancing һауе come—jazz and the mod- 
ern dance. Both were discovered not with pride or 
ease but in spite of neglect and ridicule. Both are 
the products of non-conforming viewpoints, an in- 
dependent will to survive. 

While our ballet enthusiasts were struggling to en- 
graft the court and opera ballet on a semi-rustic 
republican community, another more native dance 
grew and took over. Straight off the plantation and 
into the saloons, dance halls, tent shows, and com- 
mon theaters went this exuberant, superb, and bril- 
liant entertainment. Whatever place gave foot-room 
to Negroes banished from more polite surroundings, 
there they danced. They didn't think or theorize. 
They danced. And if they didn't dance pleasingly, 
not to say astonishingly, they didn't get their supper. 

Here, in the Negro minstrel shows, was the true 
American creativity, pep, and fun; here, shut out of 
all that was refined or honored. This dancing made 
no pretensions. It was simply ours and it appealed 
to everyone. The great Juba (born William Henry 
Lane), a colored boy of 19, became in 1845 the 
world's champion in a face-to-face knockdown com- 
petition with his toughest rival. Charles Dickens 
described him: “single shuffle, double shuffle, cut 
and crosscut; snapping his fingers, rolling his eyes, 
turning in his Knees, presenting the backs of his legs 
in front, spinning about on his toes and heels like 
nothing but the man's fingers on the tambourine; 
dancing with two left legs, two right legs, two 
wooden legs, two wire legs, two spring legs—all 
sorts of legs and no legs. What is this to him? And 
in what walk of life, or dance of life does man ever 
get such stimulating applause as thunders about 
him, when, having danced his partner off her feet, 
and himself too, he finishes by leaping gloriously on 
the barcounter, and calling for something to drink, 
with the chuckle of a million counterfeit Jim Crows 
in One inimitable sound?” 

Juba invented and perfected his own steps and 
took them to London in 1848 where he made an in- 
ternational reputation with his unprecedented skill, 
and with his laugh. 

All the critics mention his laugh. This was a new 
sound in the theater. The opera houses did not en- 
courage laughing corps de ballets. It seemed the 


Negro had thrown away, with other restraints, the 
dancer's mask. 

But this was an illusion. The laughter itself was 
a mask. A sad Negro was not tolerated in the 
theater, nor a light-skinned one—white men per- 
forming with them had to black-up with soot, and 
mulattoes and octoroons likewise darkened their 
skins to coal black and wore wigs that could be 
made mechanically to stand on end. It was a real 
clown get-up, and Juba's great laugh, which came 
from the heart of his genius, was transformed into 
a trademark. A hundred years were to pass before 
Negro artists like Katherine Dunham, Janet Collins, 
or Carmen de Lavallade would be permitted to stop 
laughing and to express sadness, or wistfulness, or 
despair. Up to that point the Negro entertainer was 
only tolerated in public if he was jolly or comic. But 


Juba, and all the people who followed ' together 
with their music, were recognized uni Шу as ex- 
ponents of America’s most characte ic theater 
expression. 

There have been great followers w! developed 
an enormous body of technique, narkable 
handling of rhythm and posture, and d of sur- 
prising humor, and impertinence, a: ‚ve all a 
physical exuberance, a hell-for-leather that was 


deep-down, through and through An an. "Jim 
Crow” Rice, whose limp in Rocking D el started 
a vogue; two black-face artists of ti 08, Dan 
Bryant, who tapped slowly, and Сеог: Moore, 


who invented soft shoe; the unknowns ) gave us 
the Essence, the Sand Dance, Buck an: Wing, the 
Cakewalk, the Pedestal Dance; Harry сет, who 
invented slap shoe; Eddie Foy, the KH- d Dance; 
Eddie Horan, the Cane Dance; and, iıı гр dance, 
Bill “Bojangles” Robinson, “Peg Leg’ es, Fred 
Astaire, Ray Bolger, Gene Kelly, Pau! ‚er. The 
great stars in this field, as opposed to ^ have all 
been men. Tapping and jazz are essc; a male 
form of dancing. The stigma attached le danc- 
ing in the United States has never at ime re- 
lated to this form. It is beyond suspicio 

The dancers who took over the poy theater 
during the first part of our century were : ts, and 
the arrangements and choreography мс (ог the 
solo figure, but about 50 years ago chorus: . of clog- 
ging, tapping, step, and soft-shoe dancin» »egan to 


be popular. The 32 Rockettes, who do precision 
high kicks and fairly complex tap at the Radio City 
Music Hall, became as peculiarly a New York at- 
traction as the noise and high buildings. These were 
not, however, real developments of the tap tech- 
nique. All effects were achieved by the simple 
multiplication of the solo dancer, identical and in 
brigade formations. Complex group patterns in this 
promising, lively technique remain to be tried. 
There is a wide breach, however, between ш- 
digenous American theater forms, such as jazz and 
tap dancing, and our other theater styles. In Europe, 
a similar divergence does not hold true. Classic 
ballet developed from the European folk forms and 
is therefore basically related to them. It can incor- 
porate native steps without any great loss of style, 


even including versions of Spanish dances. But tap 
dancing and ballet have no roots in common at all. 
This fact has tended to keep them from merging 
in any way. 

Also, each has an extremely difficult technique. 
The ballet dancer needs a tight foot and controlled 
ankle, the tap dancer a relaxed foot and loose ankle. 
The ballet dancer uses a straight stiffened knee, the 
tap dancer a loose knee. 

Today there are only a few people outstanding in 
both styles: Frederic Franklin (strangely enough, 
an Englishman), Tommy Rall, Harold Lang, and 
Danny Daniels. 

During waxings and wanings of ballet popularity, 
through all the phases of 200 years of theater, the 
popular entertainments persisted, the clowns, the 
acrobats, and the café and vaudeville dancers. These 
follow an old tradition. They invent new surprises 
when they can. But they tend to be cautious. What- 
ever they think of must be tested right away on an 
audience that stands no nonsense. There are no 
endowments for them. Few great works, therefore, 
come out of this theater, few works that last beyond 
the lifetime of the performers, but there is always 
vitality and clarity and presence. And there is never 
any great bother about making or breaking rules. 
Here, there is one rule: Don't be a bore. 

The tradition of the clowns and jokesters begins 
with the ancient totem animal dances, continues 
through the Greek and Roman theaters (satyrs, 
spirits, servants, common Or weak mortals) down 
through the devils of the medieval mysteries to the 
great pantomime clowns and improvisations of the 
commedia dell'arte. These people were not danc- 
ers proper, but they worked with music and stylized 
gesture. They worked alongside dancers. They 
were the link between the high theater, opera and 
tragedy, and the common people—a sort of leaven- 
ing. Today they survive in circuses, popular musical 
theaters, movies, and television. 

They usually wear a grotesque and individual 
make-up, the mark of their own personality, and 
they seldom vary it. Costume and painted face be- 
come a mask through which they function. This 
unchanging disguise constitutes, in the words of the 
critic Walter Kerr, *. .. what all honest theater men 
have been trying to achieve since the wholly rigid 
mask was formally dropped. They offer us a vision 
of both the man and the mask in the same, or nearly 


the same, instant. The private, personal soul is made 
visible; but over it and across it like light reflected 
in a window-pane shimmers the universal grimace, 
the grimace of common terror or common joy that 
links so many unique and lonely figures in a vast 
and universal chain. The one and the many are on 
top in a single, blinding rush of energy, implying one 
another, reinforcing one another. . . ." 

The great clowns of the last 150 years, mostly 
men, have been deeply loved by multitudes all over 
the world. Many of them have become millionaires. 
They have in time influenced the dancers and 
musicians in the great opera houses. Many a "stunt," 
successful in the “halls,” has become an "effect" in 
the opera. 

Among the most-loved popular dancers of the 
last century were Letty Lind and Kate Vaughan of 
the English variety halls, who were superb skirt 
dancers. Skirt dancing consisted of graceful semi- 
balletic steps, without the big jumps and without 
point work or lifts. The dancers waved and rustled 
extremely full skirts. Kate Vaughan also did high 
kicks and beautiful work with a tambourine. She 
coached Jane Avril, the Paris can-can dancer. 

The American Loie Fuller made a spectacular 
act out of skirt dancing by wearing skirts 100 yards 
round and manipulating them with sticks under the 
play of colored lights. From her example stems a 
whole school of scarf-waving, cloth-swishing, veil- 
tossing performances that have trapped many people 
who should have known better. 

Fuller was the first person to experiment with 
moving lights. She was able to do this because elec- 
tric light had been invented, the first safe lighting in 
the theater. Candle and gas footlights had caused 
many a death through burning. The average life 
of an 18th- or 19th-century opera house was thirty 
years. With electricity, lights could safely be turned 
on and off, moved and varied in intensity. This 
change has affected dance style and, to an enormous 
degree, scenery and costumes, which now tend to be 
less elaborate, more mobile, simple, and suggestive. 
She was an American, but her career and her suc- 
cess were maintained almost entirely in Paris. 


This, then, was the state of dancing at the turn of 


the century, lively enough fun in the flourishing 
commercial halls, decadent, repetitious, and with- 
ered in the opera houses, until one woman came 
along to change history. 
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A the turn of the century 


Isadora Duncan (1878-1927), a San Francisco 
girl who believed that dancing was heading up a 
blind alley, threw off her corsets and her shoes and 
danced barefoot across Europe. Her effect on con- 
temporaries and successors has been incalculable. 

Isadora left not one single enduring work in the 
repertory of any company, nor any addition to the 
code of technique. Some even think her style “little 
more than a misdirection.” What we inherit is a 
point of view, a sense of dignity and passion, where 
before there was none, a tradition of glory in a field 
long soiled and shabby. 

Before Isadora, dancing was not considered im- 
portant or dignified, except by the people who prac- 
ticed it; after her, it came to be. This was her con- 
tribution. 

She placed dancing on a par with religion, revers- 
ing 2,000 years of frivolity. She returned to the 
ancient concept of dance as the mother of the arts, 
dance as a form of worship. 

She believed dancing should be harmonious and 
simple, that is, stripped of all needless ornamenta- 
tion. She herself performed without scenery, using 
only curtains and lights. Her costumes were simple 
tunics and scarves. 

There was nothing simple about her music. She 
danced only to the greatest. Musicians were at first 
shocked, but she continued and convinced them. 
Great music, she said, dictated great dancing. She 
turned to classic Greek mythology for her subjects, 
not in the spirit of masquerades with the vanity of 
the French kings, but believingly and humbly as the 
ancients did. She scorned the late 19th-century at- 
titude that a dancing career was only for unfortunate 
girls and lower-class boys, or merely a contest in 
acrobatic tricks. 

She did not, as is popularly supposed, discover a 
new type of dance, nor yet revive an ancient one. 
Her style has been called Greek simply because she 
chose to wear Greek tunics and referred always, 
when speaking, to classic sources. But her idiom 
was no more Greek than anything else. It was her 
own personal way of expression and for this reason 
it has not proved lasting, except as an influence. She 
invented no steps. 

She did not evolve her great style entirely with- 


out precedent. Frangois Delsarte (1811-1871) had 
analyzed the gestures and postures of the body for 
expression as musicians had analyzed voice and 
speech. Emile Jaques-Dalcroze (1865-1950) had 
related movement to rhythm scientifically, and a 
century of pantomime and posturings in imitation 
of great paintings and statues had preceded her, 
beginning with Sarah Siddons and Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, and involving very nearly every esthetic- 
ally inclined lady at the great 19-century house- 
parties. Duncan went on from there. 

Her achievement was a point of view. She cleared 
away the accumulated debris of 600 years of arti- 
ficiality. Ballet dancing had become corrupt. She 
left it, though unintentionally (she had hoped to 
destroy it utterly), honest and meaningful. 

She rediscovered the human walk, the run, the 
easy, natural spring and jump, the emotional use of 
head and arms and hands. Her basic theory was 
that all movement derives from simple walking, run- 
ning, skipping, jumping, and standing. She believed 
that these movements could be exciting and satisfy- 
ing in themselves without distortion, without the 
turning out of legs and pointing of toes and the hold- 
ing of arms in symmetrical rounded ballet positions. 
In arbitrary movements of the 18th-century court, 
she used her arms and hands naturally. She said all 
movement should be examined for purity and 
strength, that to be merely traditional meant nothing. 
She used the ground, she lay on it and sat on it. 
She reminded Americans that they come of a demo- 
cratic country with a free point of view, and should 
bow to nothing but their own ideal of beauty. 

She brought the foot once more into contact with 
the earth. She bared the limbs so that we might see 
not so much the naked body as revealed emotion. 
She rediscovered spontaneity and individual passion. 
She was to her art what Luther was to the medieval 
church: she questioned. 

But in scorning to use distortions and formal 
technique, she dismissed what no art can long en- 
dure without. Distortion is a kind of preservative; 
like the mask, it covers naked sentiment, bare per- 
sonality, and makes emotion communicable and 
lasting. It is only when it is practiced for its own 
sake that it cancels emotion. 

But it is good for us to examine the style of any 
art from time to time and clean out what has grown 
lifeless. Isadora was like a broom. She worked the 
briskest theater-sweeping the world has ever seen. 

She cleared away square miles of painted scenery. 
Under her championship simple architectural forms, 
curtains and lights became important. She swept 
away all fancy and ornate costumes. Simplicity, 
which means a choice of what is absolutely essential, 
returned. Where spectacle had been all powerful, 
imagination, evocation, and symbolism, as the Ori- 
entals and ancients used them, returned. Not since 
the Elizabethans had there been such an honest, 
bare stage. 

She not only cleaned out rubbish, she opened 
the windows and ventilated what had been foul and 
evil-smelling. 

She believed that dancing was proper for every- 
one, regardless of class or social standing. Now 


Isadora Duncan at the Parthenon in Athens in 1921. 


women of probity and, yes, intellect began to join 
the profession. 

But there were drawbacks to her plan. Her style, 
unfortunately, was easier to fake than others. She 
herself was a perfectionist, but people misunderstood 
her. What was chiefly wanted, women gathered, 
was a spiritual preparation but no special technique 
to speak of—off with the shoes, down with self- 
criticism, and away to the strains of Schubert. They 
called this self-indulgence “Interpretive Dancing.” 
It swept three continents and two generations, all 
female. Men are never quite so silly, or at least not 
in just this way. 

But art is not easy. It is the audiences who must 
do the feeling, and they always need convincing. 
Interpretive dancing was, however, good for 
women's nerves, as tennis or golf is good for men's. 

Isadora preached a gospel of freedom and hap- 
piness for women in all aspects of life. She wanted 
them to be released from all of the restrictions, 
legal and domestic, that had held them down for 
thousands of years. 

She appeared at a time when there was beginning 
to be felt a world-wide interest in bettering women's 
position, in giving them the vote, in permitting them 
to hold public office, in opening to them careers in 
medicine and law, in guaranteeing them legal rights 
to and control over their children, in permitting 
them to own their own money. Isadora talked to a 
rising tide of interest and conviction. 

She reformed women's dress in everyday life, and 
so indirectly their way of living. She cried out 
against corsets, petticoats, button-boots, feather 
hats, false hair, heavy skirts, high-heeled shoes. 
Many women were in similar open protest, includ- 
ing several famous and fashionable dancers like 
Irene Castle, but Isadora cried the loudest and the 
most publicly. The clothes she advocated made pos- 
sible modern sports for women and this meant a 
great improvement in women's health and child- 
bearing capacity. The sweater girl, free-walking, 
free-running, nearly naked in bathing and brown in 
the sun, is Isadora's bequest. 

She preached the basics: Dress sensibly. Move 
freely. Keep healthy. Consider yourself no one's 
slave—not even your husband's. Express your emo- 
tions deeply and freely in art. 

No wonder women were excited by what she said. 
No wonder they wept and cheered and threw flowers 
whenever she danced. 

Isadora danced in Russia. At the exact moment 
of her advent, a brilliant young choreographer, then 
just finding his strengths in the Maryinsky Theater 
in St. Petersburg (the Imperial Russian Ballet), 
was on the point of experimenting in a revolutionary 
breakaway from the classic Petipa mold. He was 
turning his whole attention and experimental effort 
toward a recapturing of dramatic verities. And 
in Isadora, Michel Fokine saw the sanctions for, 
and reaffirmation of, what he hoped to cure, of what 
he hoped to achieve. He too had been studying 
the classic sculptures and the Renaissance paintings. 
He too wished to deepen the content and liberate 
and develop the form of this art. Isadora's instan- 


taneous success in St. Petersburg set off the avant 
garde group in the ballet world. Fokine took fire 
like a rocket and under the aegis of Diaghiley left 
for Paris, bringing to that city a theater of dance 
so brilliant, so provocative, so finely disciplined and 
conceived, so exquisite in all its parts that toda 
60 years after, it still influences and compels, Bally 
was reborn. Fokine was recognized as the greatest 
shaping influence since Jean Georges Noverre the 
French genius of the 18th century. Fokine рай 
Isadora scant credit, but the fact remains that und 
he saw her he never functioned in true expressive. 
ness. After her advent, he and Diaghiley chan ed 
the Western theater. She was the catalyst. ў 
She died іп an automobile accident а relatively 
young woman, 48, but she left disciples and Pupils 
all over Europe and America. She adopted daugh- 


ters who carried on her work, Anna, Lisa, Margot 
Erica, Theresa, Irma; but all the dancers who came 
after are, in a sense, her children. 

She touched off a creative corf "ration. Not 
since the discovery of ancient sta during the 
Renaissance had such a re-evalua of standards 
been witnessed in the arts апуу с: he preached 
a return to classic simplicity and n joy at the 


precise moment in history when our civilization was 
moving forward into a new era, when freedoms of 
all kinds were being sought—economic, political, 
social, and spiritual. 


Invention of new dance gesture, of a new way of 
moving, à new standard of line or coordination, is 
very rare. These matters develop slowly over genera- 
tions. The most any ballet star or choreographer can 
hope to do is to expand or recombine what he has 
inherited. But during this century, and following the 
liberating influence of Duncan, four women—Ruth 
St. Denis, Martha Graham, Mary Wigman, and 
Doris Humphrey—have invented or introduced 
dance movement, in the same way that Van Gogh 
exploited new aesthetics and standards in painting. 


Ruth St. Denis, American dancer and choreog- 


rapher, Беда! few years after Duncan to perform 
reproductions of the religious dances of India. She 
invented little. but she brought to the West poetic 
and moving mples of a very old art, and she re- 
minded peo hat once men danced for religious 
purposes aı iat in large sections of the world 
many still d 


Ruth St. Denis (1877-1968) 


Ruth St. Denis gained fame for her reproductions 
of the religious dances of India. She is shown at left 
as she appeared in London and Paris in 1908 in 
Radha. Below: Miss St. Denis and husband Ted 
Shawn pictured in one of their Egyptian ballets. 
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Martha Graham (1900 ? - 


) 


These were the first more or less authentic East- 
ern dances the West had seen. Before this, Oriental 
dancing, with the undulating hips, vibrating shoul- 
ders, and wiggling arms of partly naked dancers 
(bare stomach and ribs, in the case of women; bare 
torso, in the case of men) seemed highly improper 
to many in the United States. In that era, 
practitioners who came from other countries were 
frankly girls of low morals who performed in dives 
for customers who had other things than art on 
their minds. St. Denis' integrity was beyond ques- 
tion; no one in his wildest dreams could think her 
intentions anything but pure. 

There had been Oriental ballets before, such as 
La Bayadére (performed by Taglioni) and La Péri 
(by Grisi), but these were done in tutus, on point, 
and from a most superficial and theatric point of 
view. St. Denis gave us the real thing without, how- 
ever, using native music. She danced to Western 
pieces, romantically composed under Oriental in- 
fluence, and performed on Western instruments. She 
was a sensational success and, of course, she had 
many imitators and followers. 

She also taught. With her husband, Ted Shawn 
(1891- ), she founded a school in Los Angeles, 
Denishawn, where dancing was practiced in con- 
junction with related arts and philosophies. Accord- 
ing to Baird Hastings in his book The Denishawn 
Era, this was "the first serious school of the dance 
[in the United States] with a curriculum and a stand- 
ard of achievement." 

St. Denis and Shawn attracted great pupils. Boys 
and girls of education and serious purpose began to 
study. These were the first American men in this 
century to interest themselves in any dancing be- 
sides tap and ballroom. These were the first girls 
from "good families" to study professionally. 

Denishawn supported itself as a performing com- 
pany by its school, which set the pattern for all 
native companies thereafter, for it was recognized 
that a dance theater could not pay for maintenance 
and productions unaided. Anna Pavlova's company, 
on the strength of her illustrious name alone, and by 
ceaseless touring, made fortunes, but she was the 
only dance star who succeeded in doing this. All 
others have had to find endowment one way or 
another or form schools with paying pupils. 

St. Denis continued to dance until 1966 when a 
heart condition forced her to restrict her activities. 
She died in July, 1968, less than a month after giving 
a television interview in Los Angeles. 

For the last 30 years Ted Shawn has maintained 
à school and theater at Jacob's Pillow in Lee, Massa- 
chusetts. There, in annual summer festivals held 
regularly except during World War II, he has given 
patronage and exposure to dancers from every coun- 
try. In bringing to our attention excellent but 
little known talent, he has performed a service of 
cross-fertilization that has no counterpart elsewhere 
in the United States. 


Martha Graham is the most famous of the Deni- 
shawn students. She is probably the greatest Amer- 
ican choreographer and stands high among the 
great performing theater personalities of our time. 


A teacher of inspirational force as well, and 
national cultural influence in fields beyond her im 
mediate profession, she is one of the rare people i 
dance history who have created new styles and tech. 
niques of moving. d 

Her invention is prodigious; like Picasso's, her 
art has changed deeply in style and technique man 
times during her career. For every new work there 
was not only a new design in steps, but a New сод. 
cept in technique and dynamics, a restudying of the 
basis of movement. No other choreographer has 
attempted this. 

She unquestionably was influenced at first by St, 
Denis’ Oriental studies and she acknowledges her 
debt in point of view. But the heritage goes deeper, 
The use of the ground, the kneeling, squatting, ris- 
ing, and sinking, which is an essential part of Ori- 
ental dancing and found nowhere : any Western 


an inter. 


form, she incorporated into her st: She also ap- 
propriated the Oriental use of the :, the shifting 
and sliding on the earth, the cur! in of the toes 
to act as a hinge. 

But she is no imitator or ad f. She is an 


original, a generic force. There w: 
quite like her before, and everyon 
will dance a little differently. 

In classic ballet, dance moven 
consisted of moving from position 
ing or lowering the feet, bending 
from place to place, always serene! 
The internal workings of the actio: 


'ver anything 
› comes after 


^ad hitherto 
osition, rais- 
othly, going 
ways lightly. 
c machinery 


and combustion, were carefully hidde and only the 
lovely results were shown. Martha G пат exposed 
the engineering, the effort. Life, по aid, is effort. 
She realized also that the resolutio: of movement 
was as important as the spasm: ! movement 
had a cycle, flowed to a climax, 2: ebbed away 
in relaxation. 

She threw aside all the tradi: | steps and 
techniques of ballet, the straight lon; the pointed 
toe, the quiet even hips, the flexed !he relaxed 
hand. She stressed continuous unfo movement 
from a central core, as in all Огіс movement, 
but she added spasm and resistance ich are not 
characteristic of the East at all. 

She incorporated the ground, ma) > the floor a 
part of gesture in a manner of far gr: сг virtuosity 
than anything found elsewhere. She 1 сей many 
beautiful falls and recoveries from the ground. She 
discovered a whole technique of balancing on bent 


knees, with her thighs as a hinge and the spine 
cantilevered and suspended backwards in counter- 
balance. She invented turns with a changing and 
swinging body axis. 

At first it seemed she was speaking in a language 
we had not inherited and one quite unintelligible to 
most of us, but in reality her dance was far closer 
to natural acting than ballet dancing. It was not 2 
realistic imitation of emotion, as in acting, however 
it was an imaginative expansion of acting. Children 
today who have not been trained in а balletic 
heritage find her style sympathetic and easy 10 
understand. 

She began working like Duncan on a bare ue 
with only costumes and lights, striving to break al 


the old romantic molds. Later, she added scenic and 
costume. effects of great imaginative beauty. Her 
music Was contemporary, and much of it was com- 
posed to order. 

She has always been daring as to subject matter 
and collaborators, prefiguring many theater vogues 
and introducing through her works a number of 
unknowns who became famous, such as composer 
Aaron Copland and sculptor Isamu Noguchi. 

She inaugurated several stage techniques that 
were taken for granted later: mobile scenery, 
symbolic props and set pieces, speech with dancing, 
the chorus of commenting dancers as in the Orient. 
And she was the first to integrate her group racially, 
using Asians and Negroes in the regular company. 


Her costumes have had a marked influence on 
dress style, bo'i on and off the stage. The college 
girl of recent ` sars, with flat shoes, wide skirt, tight 
sweater, and | (her pouch, was the type established 
by the Grah dancer. The straight, dark, long- 
skirted cost! and the leotard, replacing the bal- 
let tutu or f dress, were her invention. The ac- 
cepted work «iform today for all dancers, ballet 
and modern become the Graham leotard. The 
American Ù students wear it with traditional 
tights and p: shoes, and the European are gradu- 
ally adoptin also. No ballet student anywhere in 
America wo in tutu and bloomers. The leotard 
has become © iquitous in civil life. 

Historical!‘ speaking, Graham has had аз force- 


ful an impac’ on all branches of the contemporary 
theater as Du can. Technically, in terms of invented 


and added sî: 5s and style, hers is the greatest single 
life contribu: on in the records of dancing. Нег 
dance dram, compare with the work of America’s 
greatest pla, "ights. 

In the wc of William Schuman, the composer 
who was p lent of New York's Lincoln Center 
for the Peri ing Arts, at the ninth annual Capezio 
Dance Aw: uncheon honoring Martha Graham: 

“She has ted an original vocabulary of dance 
movement i has added a new dimension to the 
expressivity ^; the choreographic art. She has 
been glori: Зу incapable, ever, of being slight, 
captious or . :perficial. Her works—whether tragic 
ог comic-- ways probe, distill, and illuminate. 
She continues to create with undiminished zeal. 


Each new work brings the excitement of discovery 
of previousiy unexplored facets of her endlessly 
fertile imagination. 

“For these reasons she has achieved a position 
which is not adequately to be described solely as 
one of pre-eminence in her field. For whether we 
speak of the world of Dance, of Music, of Literature, 
or of the Graphic Arts, Martha Graham is one of 
the greatest artists America has ever produced.” 

Nothing stops Graham, age nor change of country 
nor condition. She no longer dances as she once 
did, but her stage presence still is oceanic and each 
year sees a new work of originality and invention. 
After a recent trip to Israel, she returned with 
Half Real Half Dream, a fantasy which seemed to 
embody large sections of Burton’s Arabian Nights 
and which differed from anything she had done 
Previously. Her recent achievement, Cortege of 


Eagles (1967), a study of Hecuba, deals with the 
acceptance of death and a weariness of violence that 
speaks for our times like no other contemporary 
voice. Graham seems to live at the fountainhead, 
and what she expresses foretells our passion and 
our intent. 

Graham maintains a school in New York and 
teaches master courses at Connecticut College every 
summer. Her annual season on Broadway is the 
object of pilgrimages from all over the Americas; 
indeed, from all parts of the world. Her present 
company, in points of execution, style, and finesse 
of presentation, places her theater on a par with the 
great historic companies—with the Diaghilev troupe 
in its heyday, and with the Grand Kabuki of Japan. 
It is unquestionably the most stylish theater we in 
America have evolved and should, hopefully, be 
taken over by the government and preserved as the 
basis for an enduring national institution. 


Graham’s pupils, like her audiences, are drawn 
from all over the world and they are, like the Deni- 
shawn pupils, educated people. Many have become 
teachers in American universities. Several have be- 
come good choreographers; the most outstanding 
to date are Anna Sokolow and John Butler. 

Sokolow was a member of Graham’s great charter 
group and participated in the creation of the early 
masterpieces, Primitive Mysteries, American Primi- 
tives, and American Document. She left Graham to 
become a choreographer in her own right and for 
ten years resided in Mexico City, where she and 
José Limón did much to awaken the people to 
sources underlying and diverging from their Euro- 
pean heritage. She has worked also with great 
effect in Israel with Sara Levi-Tanai and with her 
famed Inbal troupe. 

On returning to New York she found her true 
voice, and now furnishes ballets to companies all 
over the United States and in Europe. 

Her idiom is personal and American, but as she 
makes no special technical demands on performers, 
once the dancers grasp her approach to dynamics 
they can readily reproduce her style, an advantage 
not shared by other modern choreographers. Her 
themes are somber and the mood of her pieces 
frightening and obsessive. And as her means are 
simple and direct the impact can be and often is 
brutal. Melancholy and an absorption with terror 
have always been among the American character- 
istics and, like Edgar Allan Poe, who had such a 
dominant influence on our art in the past century, 
Sokolow deals with the dark side of the mind. Her 
dances deal predominantly with people caught in 
recognizable and remembered dilemmas, most of 
them traumatic. But they are truthful and emotion- 
ally moving, and while they tend to be macabre, they 
are shot through with the choreographer's sardonic 
wit, her fresh invention, and her killing perception. 
She is a master of rhythm, and the concentrated 
force one of her groups attains just by standing still 
and moving their heads or one shoulder is memor- 
able. She is also a master of choreographic and 
structural development. 

John Butler is another of Martha Graham’s pupils 
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to win great acclaim. His work is patently derivative 
from his great teacher, and he has borrowed her 
technique, combining it with ballet, her use of 
symbolic props, her economy of dance personnel, 
and her general approach to thematic material, 
which tends to be allegorical or mythical even 
in story pieces, the characters remaining types rather 
than individuals. 

Yet his style is markedly his own, for his gift for 
movement is outstanding. He can produce long 
stretches of lyric motion that are nothing short of 
rapturously lovely, and his pas de deux rank with 
the best in contemporary choreography. His Sebas- 
tian, After Eden, and Season in Hell for the Harkness 
Ballet are powerful dramatic pieces exploring (with 
penetrating clarity) dark and terrifying relationships. 
His Carmina Burana and Catulli Carmina, although 
naked studies of sexual passion, remain exquisite 
because his discretion throughout is elegant and 


seemly; the connotation never vitiates nor weakens 
the beauty and decorum of the style. He has chore- 
ographed for the Pennsylvania and Boston Ballets, 
for the Netherlands Dance Theater, the Royal 
Swedish, and whenever his own group functions, as 
at the Spoleto Festivals. His work for the National 
Ballet of Chile won the 1967 ballet award of the 
Circle of Art Critics of Chile. 

His gift for choosing and developing fine young 
talents is outstanding: Carmen de Lavallade, Glen 
Tetley, who is making his own name as a choreog- 
rapher, and Mary Hinkson, who also stars in the 
Graham troupe. 

Butler made his first success in television, which 
means that he can compose quickly and has no false 
fears about meeting deadlines. He has done many 
experimental programs on television and can be 
said to be the only serious choreographer consist- 
ently working in this medium in the United States. 
His real success came first, however, in opera com- 
panies. Carmina Burana and Catulli Carmina have 
been done by the New York City Opera Company, 
and Jeanne au Boucher by the Santa Fe Opera 
Company of New Mexico. 


Martha Graham's school in New York is a 
magnet for students from countries all over the 
globe. She is the completely dedicated teacher, 
as these photographs show. Of her pupils, she 
declares: “They are looking for something to 
illumine themselves and they turn to dance, 

to a completely organized technique. There 

is a deep need for young people to be 
committed to a set of principles.” 
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Whatever she does, Martha Graham 
does with exquisite grace. In the series 
of photographs at the far left, she is 
pictured, counterclockwise from top, 
in Lamentation; in Night Journey; 

in Alcestis, with pupils Paul Taylor 
and Bertram Ross; and in Phaedra. 
Center: Miss Graham instructing 

a class. Above: Dancing with her 
company in Night Journey. First 
produced in 1930, Lamentation was 
probably the solo in which she broke 
with the Denishawn tradition and set 
her own new great style. It is 
performed seated on a bench and in 

a seamless tube of knitted wool. The 
costume instigated a new approach 

to stage design. Alcestis had its 

initial performance in 1960, and 

Night Journey premiered in 1948. 


Doris Humphrey (1895-1958) 


Other Graham pupils of exquisite performing 
technique and varying degrees of choreographic 
skill are Pearl Lang, Sophie Maslow, Matt Turney, 
Helen McGehee, Yuriko, Merce Cunningham, Ber- 
tram Ross, Linda Hodes, Ethel Winter, Paul Taylor, 
Stuart Hodes. Most of these have groups of their 
own and continue to experiment. Cunningham and 
Taylor have made international names. 


Doris Humphrey, who was another great pupil 
of Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, became one of 
the country's greatest choreographers. Her impact 
on American dancing has been felt more through 
compositions and teaching than it has through tech- 
nical developments. Her dance style continued the 
pseudo-Greek expression of Denishawn, employing 
floating gesture based on breath control and light, 
fleet foot movements. 

She used levels very much in the style of Mary 
Wigman, and danced to music of all kinds, classic 
and modern, also dramatic and expressive sounds 
like humming, shouting, buzzing. 

She taught the whole of her adult life, influencing 
and guiding two generations of professional pupils. 
For 20 years she maintained with Charles Weidman 
a school and performing company in New York 
City. After the dissolution of this school, she taught 
at the Young Men's Hebrew Association and the 
Juilliard School of Music in New York. She was 
the only master ever to teach dance composition as 
a fine art in America. She wrote one of the four 
great treatises on the subject, The Art of Making 
Dances, published posthumously in 1959. 

Her output from 1920 until her death in 1958 
was prolific and she was always courageous in the 
use of fresh themes, new untried music, and inven- 
tive stage effects. 


Humphrey's pupils have been extraordinarily 
creative. Alone of all great choreographers, this 
fine teacher released individuality instead of cramp- 
ing it. José Limón and Sybil Shearer have developed 
personal styles that are in no sense rubber-stamp 
versions of hers. 

Shearer has withdrawn to the woods of Winetka, 
Illinois, where she teaches and choreographs. But 
from time to time she appears in university theaters 
and rumors of her exquisite performing and compos- 
ing drift back to remind us of one of the most 
astonishing virtuosi of our time, and one of the 
greatest comedians. Her concerts with her own 
group in Illinois are becoming legendary. Critic John 
Martin classes her with Isadora Duncan, and 
Claudia Cassidy of The Chicago Tribune states that 
she is one of the ten immortals (in any performing 
field) of our time. But she will not leave home base 
for long nor conform with any of the usual con- 
ditions of concertizing. So her influence and force 
remain circumscribed. 

Limón has grown over the last 15 years from 
strength to strength, perfecting his choreographic 
gifts and training and touring with a small group 
of exceptional soloists. He tends these days to 
works demanding large companies and deals more 
and more often in massive concepts. His ideas are 


epic, passionate, and heart-stirring. (There 1 
Time, Dello Joio; The Moor’s Pavane, Purcell: Ү 
Choreographic Offering, Bach; Missa Brevis, Кода ў 
Macaber's Dance, electronic music by Jacob DA 
man). His pieces are always realized in terms of the 
most exquisite and original gesture. 

Although in recent years he has received small 
grants from the federal government, the mainte. 
nance of a sizeable group represents sacrifice on the 
part of all that is one of the truly noble manifesta. 
tions of the American theater. His life is an unin- 
terrupted dedication. He lives on what he can earn 
teaching and spends his substance on rehearsals 
He keeps nothing for himself. Limón has made 4 
number of overseas trips for Ше U.S. Department of 
State, but the larger, grander works have only been 
seen in limited places. The Missa Brevis has been 
performed in the nave of Washington’s Episcopal 
Cathedral with stunning effect. Во church and 
state took note of what was happ: ing: the re- 
introduction of dance into Christi. vorship after 
a separation of nearly a thousand 92225. 


At the time of writing, Limón i: at work on 
a piece dealing with the concentration camps of 
Nazi Germany. 

In his later creations he is establishing himself 
in the eyes of this writer as a far greater choreog- 


rapher than his teacher, Doris Humphrey. 


In the last of the companies directed and choreo- 
graphed by Humphrey was the forme: Fokine pupil, 
Pauline Koner. This distinguished soloist had the 
courage and perspicacity to put aside her hard-won 
classic technique and her status as a concert artist 
and seek fresh means of expression under the great 
modern teacher. She has become a modern dancer 
of prodigious technical force, with а gamut of 
gesture possible only to one who hz lled in both 
schools. She is herself a remarkabl: her, partic- 
ularly for pupils who start late, and » a choreog- 
rapher of poignancy and depth. Ur: he auspices 
of the Department of State, she h кірім exten- 
sively in the Far East. She is on staff of the 
North Carolina School of the Arts. 

Graham and Humphrey stressed th development 
of gesture according to its own internal rhythm, 


independent of musical phrase and beat. The sub- 
ject matter of their work is always serious, not 
necessarily tragic, but thoughtful and searching. 
Hanya Holm, the German concert dancer, has had 
far-reaching influence in this country. Originally 
pupil and assistant to the great middle-European 
innovator, Mary Wigman, she emigrated in the 
'30s to establish an American branch of the Wig- 
man school and, because of her ability as a teacher, 
spread the middle-European method widely. This 
proved to be a fruitful and liberating complement 
to the Graham technique, which at that point had 
not achieved the broad base and fluid scope it wa 
later to manifest. Holm gave some stunning recitals 
with her group and for many years functione 
annually as a choreographer on Broadway. (The 
original productions of Kiss Me Kate and My Fair 
Lady are hers.) But it is as a teacher that she has 
been most effective. Valerie Bettis, Glen Tetley and 
Ray Harrison are among her distinguished pupils. 


>-- 


The five greatest 20th-century pioneers—Duncan, 
st, Denis, Wigman, Graham, Humphrey—founded 
their own schools and maintained their own com- 
panies and traditions. With the exception of 
Wigman, none of them was state-endowed. 

The pupils these women attracted were mature, 
and came through choice. They were not sent by 
their parents, nor indentured to the state when young, 
as in the European opera ballet companies. They 
came the way apprentices come to great painters. 
The new technique, the style and the compositions 
were worked out together, master and pupil strug- 
gling with the same problems. The performers were 
rarely paid and had to work for their living at menial 
jobs, such as waiting on tables in restaurants. They 
gave their whole time, their strength and their youth 
to the formation of these techniques with no great 
hope of person! advancement and no guarantee of 
performing careers. 

They asked merely to serve the art form and their 
chosen masters. It takes a serious and dedicated 
human being ©) do this, and the modern dancer of 
the '30s and 105 was in point of view less like а 
ballet dancer ^: the preceding centuries and more 
like a dancing acolyte, or a Renaissance craftsman. 
These girls 22: boys and their leaders pulled their 
profession back into dignity, into the respect of 
other artists, 2:1 into acceptance by the community. 


Merce Cunningham in Summerspace. 


The so-called Modern Dance has become, to- 
gether with tap-dancing, a truly American form, and 
it has influenced and shaped all our indigenous 
choreography during the last 40 years. At first its 
originators claimed that it was inherently different 
from and opposed to all traditional forms, chiefly 
ballet, and that the practitioner of one could not 
perform the other. But, as with all innovations, given 
time the differences smooth away and what is vital 
and valuable in the new technique is incorporated 
and grafted onto the classic. The two techniques, 
once so antagonistic, have merged and the younger 
generation can perform brilliantly in both, or in the 
hybrid style that is now the common idiom of all 
contemporary choreographers, both in the United 
States and in Europe. 

Dancing as a profession is now permitted; in 
America still, less to men than to women, but per- 
mitted. Wherever dancing is part of the religious 
and communal life, it is accepted as an art quite 
normally—where it is not, it is reserved for the 
outcasts and misfits. The sheer caliber of the modern 
performer and his serious attitude are gradually 
changing what has unfortunately been the attitude 
in the United States. 

It is interesting that five of the greatest rebels 
against tradition have been women, and that four 
of them were Americans. 


The prolific Doris Humphrey taught 
dance composition as a fine art. José 
Limón, one of the most brilliant of 
her students, has said: “She knew that 
every dancer, being an individual, 

was an instrument unique and distinct 
from any other, and that in conse- 
quence this dancer must ultimately find 
his own dance, as she had found 
hers... It was Doris Humphrey who 
first taught me that man is the fittest 
subject for choreography." Left: Doris 
Humphrey dancers in The Shakers, 
one of her classics which had its 
premiere in 1931. Above: Miss 
Humphrey herself in To the Dance, 
which she first presented in 1937. 


he United States has produced 
extraordinary originals, soloists and their pupils who 
broke with tradition and found ways toward untried 
patterns and forms. But the grand tradition of opera 
ballet for long seemed to be withering. 

Ballet is a costly enterprise and is traditionally 
attached to the state opera house. But until recently 
America had never had any state-sponsored theater, 
lyric or dramatic. Nevertheless, throughout the 19th 
century the United States made private attempts at 
both. And by the mid-19th century there were opera 
and ballet companies in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. The Park Theatre in New 
York imported European dancers annually, as the 
National and the Bowery did later. In 1833, Lorenzo 
da Ponte, Mozart's sometime librettist and later, 
among other things, a storekeeper in Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, brought over an entire troupe of Italian 
singers and built an opera house for them in New 
York. ТһегеаНег, there were regular opera per- 
formances and ballets in this theater. In 1854 the 
Academy of Music (now a movie house) opened on 
14th Street in New York City and introduced 
Meyerbeer, Beethoven, Auber, Donizetti, Balfe, 
and finally, Verdi. 


All these theaters represented private enterprise 
and were not supported by state or civic endow- 
ments. No first-class new musical works were com- 
missioned. There were no guaranteed academies or 
training schools. 

In 1883 the late, great Metropolitan Opera House 
was built, the second on the site, the first having 
burned down. (Most of the world's old opera houses 
have burned down; the candles and gas used for 
illumination and the great quantities of canvas, 
wood, and flimsy costumes were spark and tinder 
together. Only a half-dozen currently operating 
theaters date back to the 18th century, among them, 
the theater in Drottningholm near Stockholm and 
the Fenice in Venice.) 

Unfortunately, the Metropolitan was established 
in the period of balletic decline. Its only avowed 
purpose was to bring great dramatic and vocal 
music to New York; it had no such intentions about 
dancing. At that time ballet throughout Europe was 
in very poor order. Unlike all European lyric thea- 
ters, the Metropolitan inherited no traditional school 
to sustain the old ideals. Everything had to be im- 
ported, works and performers. In the way of music 
there was much to import: Verdi, Wagner, Puccini, 
Gounod, Bizet and Boito. But although opera-dance 
had by no means kept pace with the opera music, 


Ballet enthusiasts fill the promenade 
of the New York State Theater in the 
sparkling new Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts in New York City. 
Built especially to present dance and 
lyric theater, this beautiful Center 
structure is the permanent home о! 
organizations such as the New Yor! 
City Ballet and the New York Cit: 
Opera. From time to time, it also 
presents performances by American 
Ballet Theatre, as well as by region 
and foreign companies. Below: 
Dancers warm up at the barre wit 
grands battements en arabesque. 


the Metropolitan as a matter of routine included 
ballet in its plans. The managers, however, had no 
hopes of anything special in the way of dancing, 
and in fact they saw no need. The great dancing 
days in America had occurred outside this particular 
opera company. The Metropolitan felt no respon- 
sibility comparable to that carried by, for instance, 
the Paris Opéra. Success was there or nowhere else 
in Paris, even in Europe. It was quite different at 
the Metropolitan. It was never there. 

The most famous European stars went to theaters 
other than the opera, to the commercial Broadway 
houses. Nevertheless, ballets of sorts were devised 
and given at the Metropolitan, and a school was 
established in a half-hearted way. Not that the 
dancers and teachers were half-hearted; they did 
their best, but they ranked low in the hierarchy. 

In 1910 Anna Pavlova and Mikhail Mordkin 
hired the Metropolitan Opera House to give mid- 
night performances (after a full evening of opera) 
with their own company. New York was stunned. 
But the management could take credit for these 
performances only as landlord. 

The prevailing American prejudice against danc- 
ing, coupled with the denial of professional respect 
or civic endowment, were crippling disadvantages. 
The Metropolitan developed neither stars nor 
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choreographers. Its ballerinas were foreign and only 

one of them, Rosina Galli, was of any real caliber 

or recognition, although Albertina Rasch, a Hun- 
garian, later built herself a lucrative career in Broad- 
way shows and in Hollywood. 

For over 50 years, the precise period in which 
America was experiencing a dance renaissance, all 
the Metropolitan choreographers were imported and 
most were second-rate or old-fashioned. The ex- 
ception was George Balanchine who, during his 
single season (1935-1936), attempted to produce 
distinguished works, and brought in his own pupils 
to help. But he found the rehearsal conditions, the 
board interference, and the public taste intolerable, 
and left. During his brief tenure he did achieve the 
creation of a superb setting of Gluck’s Orpheus. It 
was discarded promptly and never revived. 

Since then there have been a large number of 
choreographers at the Metropolitan. The longest in 
tenure and the most successful was an American, 
Zachary Solov, who labored to bring order. He has 
gone elsewhere and his immediate successor, Dame 
Alicia Markova, has returned to England. 

Each new choreographer undid the work of his 
predecessor at the Met, and while a noticeable 
effort is being made to improve conditions, they 
have not yet been regularized to a point where good 
work can be forthcoming. 

Until late 1968, when it quite unexpectedly ceased 
to function, the Met's ballet school was under the 
expert direction of Margaret Craske and Antony 
Tudor, both of them British-born, but it had pro- 
duced no stars. The leading dancers had still to be 
borrowed from elsewhere. As long as the old opera 
house stood and until it was destroyed by its owners 
—arbitrarily and in the face of protest and popular 
need—it was rented out to the dazzling companies 
of the world, which lent to the building an aura of 
worth and achievement not to my mind in any way 
deserved by the proper legal residents. 

With the removal of the Metropolitan Opera to 
its new house in Lincoln Center, all serious plans 
for dancing seem to have collapsed. The smaller, 
poorer, but infinitely more enterprising New York 
City Center Opera under the direction of Julius 
Rudel is the organization that has mounted John 
Butler's beautiful Carmina Burana and it is this 
theater, I believe, that is likely to be the originator 
of the meaningful choreo-lyric works. 

The news in ballet has always been outside of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The startling impression 
made by Anna Pavlova and Mikhail Mordkin in 
1910 was on the public, not, unfortunately, on the 
opera management. They were mere guests and ap- 
peared with their own troupe. 

In 1916 the entire Diaghilev Ballet, lacking only 
its director and its principal female star, Tamara 
Karsavina, both of whom were afraid of crossing 
water, but including Vaslav Nijinsky, Adolph Bolm 
and Lydia Lopokova, appeared at the Metropolitan 
and toured the country as far as the Pacific Coast. 
America was not ready for any such theater and the 
enterprise nearly went bankrupt. It was bailed out 
by the financier and opera patron, Otto Kahn. The 
Russians returned to Paris, cursing this country as 


barbaric. Bolm stayed behind and staged works at 
the Metropolitan and the Chicago Opera, the 
formed his own Ballet Intime. He was not, Bowen 
a first-rate choreographer, and so his company was 
neither influential nor lasting. 

Michel Fokine, who had been the creative main- 
stay of the Diaghilev Company, separated from the 
troupe after bitter quarrelling, and unable to go 
back to his home theater in St. Petersburg, tried the 
New World. He came to New York in 1919, gave 
a series of concerts with his wife, Vera Fokina 
staged a Broadway spectacle or two, and labored 
for years to establish a full-fledged company of his 
own. All his effort came to very little financially 
and artistically, for he had neither the dancers nor 
the organization to support his grandiose ideas. He 
did, however, teach and his pupils included many of 
the soloists who were to become tte nucleus of 


future native companies, Paul Нас on, Patricia 
Bowman, and Pauline Koner, among «ier notables. 

In the ’20s, Sol Hurok, the natu: ‘d Russian 
who brought from his mother coun an abiding 
love of ballet, began touring Anna P va and her 
own company under his managem She made 
several cross-country trips and throu, г personal 
magic hypnotized large sections of ‚ublic into 
an interest in dancing. Ballet and E: ia became 
synonymous terms; no native balle s or com- 
panies could draw the public and n inagement 
would risk money on them. 

In 1934 Hurok brought Colonel de 7725175 Ballet 
Russe to New York. This was a company of young 
dancers, the children of Russian émigrés, born and 
trained for the most part in Paris. Léonide Massine 


was artistic director and his works dominated the 


repertoire. But to large numbers Massin: introduced 
Fokine's works properly done, excerpt: of the mas- 
terpieces of Marius Petipa (seen fos first time 
in America), and his own new ex^ ating ones 
(the symphonic ballets, Les Présage oreatium, 
Beethoven's Seventh, Berlioz's Sym; e Fantas- 
tique, and Le Beau Danube, Gaité 1 nne, and 
Scuola di Ballo), as well as fine sample ^ronislava 
Nijinska and Balanchine, performed nost wonder- 
fully by young, handsome, enthusiastic stars. There 
were many stars in his company and a: absolutely 


dazzling array of soloists. He and Alexandra Dani- 
lova were the veteran leaders and he created starring 
roles in many of his own ballets. The contemporary 
generation of Americans had never before seen a 
company of such caliber. Massine attempted gigan- 
tic and serious works, sometimes to entire uncut 
symphonies, but his greatest achievements are the 
perfection of the variations scattered through his 
ballets, a brilliant development of the Petipa for- 
mula. He was also successful with bold mass move- 
ment and achieved remarkable sweeping effects. 

He toured the United States for ten years (1934- 
1944) and he did what Fokine himself had not been 
able to do, and what Pavlova had just begun: he 
roused America to the beauties and excitement of 
great ballet. 

The first two seasons, however, were unremun- 
erative due to the prevailing apathy with which all 
dancing (except popular theater types) was general- 
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ly viewed here. But the third year the enterprise 
caught on. Thereafter until 1944 the company 
played everywhere to bonanza business. Hurok is 
to be commended for his stubborn courage in per- 
sisting and for his hardihood in risking money. 1:15 
largely due to his efforts that America became aware 
of ballet, and though not yet quite ready to support 
its own companies, it was convinced at last that it 
loved dance—but only as long as it was Russian. 

All our own good companies were entirely de- 
pendent on the private support of great patrons: 
Julius Fleischmann for the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, which was caught here during World War II; 
Lincoln Kirstein for the New York City Ballet; 
Lucia Chase for American Ballet Theatre; and 
Rebekah Harkness for the Robbins, Joffrey, and 
Harkness companies. 


The New York City Ballet was founded in 1933 
as the American Ballet by Lincoln Kirstein, a young 
man of private means with access to great wealth. 
He imported George Balanchine to New York that 
year with the avowed purpose of establishing a 
truly American school and company in the best 
Russian tradition. 

The choreographer was, of course, Russian-Pari- 
sian, and the point of view and style wholly Euro- 
pean, as was the entire teaching staff, but the per- 
forming personnel was local, and it was hoped that 
under the direction of the master, native choreog- 
raphers and teachers would in time develop. 

George Balanchine, born in St. Petersburg and 
trained at the Maryinsky School, gave up perform- 
ing early in his career for reasons of health and 
choreographic interest. He is the most prolific of all 
choreographers, and, with the exception of Fokine, 
probably the most musical. An able pianist, he has 
even on occasion conducted. All his ballets are 
characterized by a masterly relation to the music. 

He was an orthodox product of the Imperial Bal- 
let in St. Petersburg until he unexpectedly widened 
his technique in vaudeville. The generally reduced 
and chaotic economic situation following the Rus- 
sian revolution forced the young dancer and his first 
wife, Tamara Geva, out of Russia in 1924. He 
sought employment in the popular music halls of 
Western Europe and was there exposed to types of 
work his elders had been protected from and which, 
under continuing Imperial conditions, he might 
never have seen. 

At that time the variety and music halls in Europe 
and America were exploiting a kind of stunt dancing 
called acrobatic adage. The first famous practitioners 
were a French team, Mitti and Tillio. They were 
soon copied by troupes of boys and girls who 
climbed, tossed, hurled, slid, and threw one another 
all over the stage. : 

But even when the tricks worked, and notwith- 
standing the fact that they were always performed 
to music, the adage remained pure circus stunting. 
With great audacity, even hardihood, these per- 
formers invented remarkable lifts and holds never 
dreamed of in classic ballet. 

It was in the music halls that Balanchine learned 
the acrobatic stunts he later incorporated into the 


classic technique. Through his genius, the tossing, 
carrying, wrapping and writhing found their way 
into meaningful design. He introduced these tricks 
first under the enterprising and open-minded spon- 
sorship of Diaghilev in Paris, where the young cho- 
reographer's great initial style was formed. 

Since then and largely under his training the 
average corps de ballet dancer has achieved turns 
ahd batterie (beaten jumps), split leaps, and lifts 
barely within the compass of a ballerina in the 
pre-Diaghilev period. Technical virtuosity has come 
to be taken for granted. The Bolshoi of Moscow 
uses many of these acrobatic lifts, throwings, and 
tossings with hair-raising effect, but with far less 
imagination than Balanchine. 

Balanchine was the last great choreographer to be 
developed by Diaghilev and it was under his aegis 
that he choreographed his early masterworks, Apollo 
(Stravinsky), Prodigal Son (Prokofiev). These were 
revolutionary works, influential and dramatic in 
nature. But he derives chiefly from Petipa, and has a 
veneration for the master's works and an endless 
enthusiasm whenever there has been an opportunity 
to renovate them. 

Balanchine continued to work in Europe with 
Diaghilev, de Basil, and Charles Cochran of London 
until brought here by Lincoln Kirstein in 1934. The 
American company he came here to found was 
drawn from various schools and from all parts of 
the country. It was placed under the sole supervision 
of Balanchine and it performed in New York and 
in Hollywood, but after three years it suspended 
operations. A splinter group, Ballet Caravan, di- 
rected by Kirstein himself, kept the organization 
going. It was this group that produced Billy the Kid 
(Loring, Copland, Jared French), the first authen- 
tic American masterpiece, and it was this group that 
fostered the development of Michael Kidd, William 
Dollar, Lew Christensen, and Ruthanna Boris. 

Although his ballet company was dormant for 
11 years while Balanchine worked on Broadway 
and in Hollywood, the School of the American 
Ballet, still under his supervision, never closed its 
doors, and trained generations of able dancers. In 
1946, after a 12-year hibernation, Kirstein revived 
the performing company under the title of Ballet 
Society, with Balanchine again in charge. It began 
exhibiting in trade schools (no theaters were then 
regularly available for dance companies), and after 
a two-year interval moved to the New York City 
Center Theater and took the name of New York 
City Ballet. In the following decade, it became one 
of the leading ballet companies in the world. It is, 
however, entirely under the personal domination of 
Balanchine and bears the stamp of his personality 
and style. The addition of Jerome Robbins in 1949 
as co-director somewhat broadened but did not alter 
its approach. 

Balanchine has composed nearly a hundred pieces 
of varying lengths. His influence on the younger 
generation in the United States and other countries 
is profound. 

More than any other contemporaries, he and 
Martha Graham have influenced theater dance. 
Because of his pristine sense of design and his 


illuminating grasp of music he has imbued all ballet 
with an approach toward pure form, rhythmic and 
architectural, and he has eliminated frivolity, fussi- 
ness and trivial decoration. He has brought ballet 
dance back to the essentials but with a wealth of 
technique and device and with a great sophistication. 
He has rid the stages of the world of false romanti- 
cism and the left-over claptrap of the 19th-century 
opera displays. His imitators are innumerable and 
although many of them are paltry, what they are 
striving for is the basic architecture of pure dance; 
this can only prove fruitful. 

In the interest of purity his demands on the 
dancers are mainly for physical precision, rarely for 
musicianship, never for comic or dramatic skill. In- 
deed, he tries to suppress all realistic show of emo- 
tion, even to the extent of erasing personality. Mime 
is reduced to a bare indication and the performer 
is urged to strive for anonymity and absence of 
personality. Balanchine is interested in the dancers 
as tools, much in the way a composer is interested 
in instruments, relying for effect on composition and 
dynamics. Nevertheless, his ballets are often deeply 


Veronika Mlakar in Antony Tudor's Pillar of Fire. 
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moving and exciting and he can, by means 
rhythm and posture alone, produce effects of gr x 
wit, as in Agon (Stravinsky). The Bui 
Liebeslieder Walzer (1961) are perhaps the EE 
exquisitely poignant lyric pieces of the NC 
excepting Fokine's Les Sylphides, but ranking win 
it in all ways. 

While keeping the style and shape of his pieces 
formal, Balanchine borrows colloquially the laced 
interweaving of American square dances, the acro- 
batics, stunts, and syncopations of our Popular 
theater steps. He has in many ways taken On the 
coloring of his new background, but his So-called 
American pieces, Western Symphony ( Hershy Kay), 


Square Dance (Vivaldi), and Stars and Stripes 
(Sousa-Kay) are European spo of popular 
American forms. They are highly using to peo- 


ple who know the forms initima 
neither authentic nor sympath: 


but they are 
catments of 


authentic material. Despite his аз he remains 
abstract, and ап apologist for : cat Imperial 
tradition. He has re-adapted tl : the Petipa 


classics and Fokine's Firebird ii уп style; be- 


ur 
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cause of his genius, the changes spell no deteriora- 
tion. In his current repertory are his two great 
Diaghilev triumphs, Apollo and The Prodigal Son, 
the glory of the last Diaghilev season. 

Unique among ballet composers, Balanchine has 
shown no falling off. He has good years and bad 
years, turning out five or six full-scale works a sea- 
son, some trivial, some arresting and revolutionary. 
There ls perceptible, however, a steady growth, a 
deepening in emotional values. 

At his best Balanchine has achieved dances as 
fine as the greatest musical composition. In his less 
fortunate moments, he tends to be bloodless and 
cerebral. But the impact of the body of his work 
on his time has been to lift dancing into parity with 
other fine arts, in structure, intent, subtlety and dis- 
cipline. He is a true master and will go down in 
history as such. The organization of his schools and 
protégé companies insures the preservation and dis- 
persion of his work as no other man's has been, 
excepting only Fokine, who achieved the same degree 
of immortality through the simple device of being 
universally pirated. But with Balanchine, dissemi- 
nation is a plan of propaganda and faith. 

The company has toured Europe, the Soviet 
Union, and the Orient. It is building up financial 
security and has great plans for the future. It also 
has acquired the largest, the most faithful, intelli- 
gent, and enthusiastic audience in the American 
theater world. 

In 1963 the Ford Foundation gave Balanchine 
and his pupils a grant of $7,750,000, which has 
lifted them into a position of financial independence 
unique among American theater institutions. Their 
permanent home is now the State Theater at Lin- 
coln Center, their summer home in Saratoga Springs, 
New York. They have made tours abroad for the 
Department of State. Because of their endowment 
they have been able to produce works comparable 
to European ballet in opulence. They also give 
scholarships and to this end have set up a network 
of interlocking endowments across the country and 
generously donate teachers, stars, and repertory from 
the Balanchine treasure as they find deserving fol- 
lowers and opportunities. It is a job of proselytizing 
and education such as the United States has never 
before seen. And the quality of choreography and 
dancing everywhere has risen perceptibly as a result. 
The only danger involved is the stultifying effect of 
a single pervasive influence, an artistic monopoly. 
But America is too large and diverse to fall victim 
to such limitation. 


The other great company in the United States is 
Ballet Theatre. 

American Ballet Theatre, as it is now called, 
was formed by Richard Pleasant and Lucia Chase 
in 1940 out of the nucleus of the Mordkin Ballet. 
It is administered by Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith. 

Relying entirely on private resources, and having 
no theater as home base, it has had a precarious 
existence the whole of its history, but its artistic 
contributions have been enormous. It has developed 
more native dancers and artists than any other com- 
pany. Of all ballet repertories, this theater's is the 


most catholic and dynamic. Virtually all the great 
contemporary choreographers have worked for it, 
and most of the great stars. It was the last troupe 
Fokine coached, the last for which he composed 
new works. Among the choreographers, composers, 
musicians, designers and stars it launched are the 
leaders and shapers of America's theater. 

Ballet Theatre still contains the best of Tudor, 
de Mille, Michael Kidd, Herbert Ross, Robbins, 
and more latterly, Eliot Feld. It also performs the 
classics superbly and has representative pieces by 
Balanchine, Frederick Ashton, Kenneth MacMillan, 
August Bournonville, Harald Lander, Birgit Cull- 
berg, Roland Petit, Anton Dolin, and David Lichine. 

It has made tours covering most of Europe, the 
Near East and South America, and was the first 
American company to perform in Russia. 

It gave the United States creative ballet at a time 
when there was none. It established native artists. 
It opened the door, as no other company had before, 
to the nation's own talent. 

And it brought recognition and glory to certain 
little-known foreigners, the greatest of whom is 
Antony Tudor. 

Tudor studied with and choreographed for the 
Ballet Rambert in London but failed to find real 
recognition in his home city. At the invitation of 
Lucia Chase, he came to America in 1939 and 
reproduced four works for her company. In two 
years he became choreographer-in-chief and artistic 
director for Ballet Theatre. He is perhaps the most 
individual and lyric choreographer of our time. 

He is a true romantic: his ballets are deeply felt 
and personally expressed through dramatic move- 
ment that is subtle and evocative. No other choreog- 
rapher has so fused feeling and movement, nor 
composed scenes with such insight and delicacy. 
He has been called a “psychological choreographer.” 
What is meant by this is that he deals with human 
emotion truthfully and examines thoroughly each 
situation and character. He uses no dancing for 
merely decorative purposes; each gesture serves the 
situation; dance and acting are indistinguishable. 
His work, although lyric, demands acting of the 
most sophisticated and subtle kind. Nora Kaye and 
Hugh Laing were the greatest exponents of his style. 

Tudor gave Ballet Theatre within a span of nine 
years eight masterpieces: Lilac Garden, Judgment 
of Paris, Dark Elegies, Gala Performance, created 
in England; and choreographed here, Pillar of Fire, 
Romeo and Juliet, Undertow, Dim Lustre. These 
ballets changed the history of dancing. They are 
quite different one from the other and timeless. They 
introduced a style of lyric-dramatic gesture explicit 
but non-realistic, revealing and evocative that has 
influenced everyone except the rock-hard classicists, 
the descendants of Petipa, notably Balanchine, who 
nevertheless admires the younger man. Tudor pro- 
duced a style of continuous action in dramatic form 
unbroken by set pieces, comparable in its effect on 
ballet to that of the Wagnerian music-drama on the 
then contemporary opera. 

Tudor developed the story-telling quality of his 
choreography to such a degree that each gesture, 
formed out of the emotional components of the 
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moment, is almost as explicit as though the dancers 
spoke. The new choreographer does not arrange 
old steps into new patterns; the emotion evolves 
steps, gestures, and rhythms. 

And for this reason, the line between dancing and 
acting is no longer clearly marked—though by 
acting I do not mean realistic imitation. Consider the 
role of Hagar in Pillar of Fire (created by Nora 
Kaye)—a frustrated woman who gives herself to a 
man she does not love through fear of spinsterhood. 
Her turns are an agony of spirit, her repeated 
balances and falls a bewilderment and frustration, 
her leaps a striving for release. A sailor beside me, 
seeing her throw herself into the arms of a man she 
did not love, groaned aloud. He had, as it happened, 
just witnessed a passage of technical virtuosity very 
nearly beyond the scope of any other living dancer. 
But he was not aware of this and did not clap. He 
did not cheer. He groaned. He could recognize 
trouble when he saw it. 

Pillar of Fire (1941) is one of the theatrical 
landmarks of our era. It widened the idiom of 
dancing for all time, and has had a profound influ- 
ence on all contemporary theater. 

Tudor has choreographed in Toronto, Stockholm, 
Tokyo. His ballets are in repertories around the 
world. In 1967 he returned home to London to 
produce his first work for the Royal Ballet, Shadow- 
play. He came back to American Ballet Theatre 
to mount his Echoing of Trumpets (first produced 
by The Royal Swedish Ballet). 

Antony Tudor is reviving all his old works, one 
by one. They remain the jewels in American Ballet 
Theatre's crown. 


The pioneering native choreographers (de 
Mille, Robbins, Kidd, Ross, Butler, Tetley, and 
Feld) have translated into ballet style some of 
the dynamics and technique of the modern 
or Martha Graham school, and many authentic 
colloquial folk steps, both country and urban, buck 
and wing, tap-dancing, cowboy struts, jive, jitterbug, 
rock "n' roll—in short, the whole popular vocabu- 
lary. The ballet dancer now on occasion droops and 
convulses, falls to the floor, spins on a nonvertical 
or changing axis, beats and stamps with his feet, 
and dances off beat. 

Ballet gesture before then had always been based 
on the classic technique even in quoted folk styles 
and whatever deviated from this occurred only in 
comedy caricatures. The style throughout, the body 
stance, the walk, the run, the dynamic attack, 
the tensions and controls, were all balletic even 
when national folk dances were incorporated into 
the choreography. 

We have tried to diversify the root impulse and, 
just as Gershwin impressed on the main line of 
musical development characteristics natural to his 
own unclassical environment, we added gestures and 
rhythms we had grown up with, using them seriously 
and for the first time without condescension. This 
is not a triviality; it is the seed and base of the whole 
choreographic organization. If dance gesture means 
anything, it means the life behind the movement. 

The younger choreographers believed that every 
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then only very circumspectly. The girl you now see 
in a Robbins, Ross or de Mille ballet knows no such 
restraint. She has all the normal inclinations, and 
her young man is more than happy to oblige. i 
De Mille built a whole technique out of riding 
and roping movements and added them to traditional 
authentic cowboy steps. The mechanics of these 
movements are adaptations of techniques used in 
American sports such as tennis and baseball. They 
were first introduced in Rodeo and have generally 
permeated the American folk style. In this ballet, 
she also employed virtuoso tap-dancing for the first 
time in the ballet. Her incorporation of realistic 
comedy into formal dance pattern set a current style. 
Her best-known works are Rodeo, Fall River 
Legend, Tally-Ho, Wind in the Mountains, The 
Four Marys, The Bitter Weird (for the Royal Winni- 
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ins has effectively and brilliantly ex- 
yallet-jazz style. A comedian and 
soloist, he appeared in many works with Ballet 
Theatre and studied the choreographic methods of 
Fokine, Massine, Balanchine, Tudor, and de Mille. 
His initial work was a small masterpiece, Fancy 
Free. He is today the most forceful and character- 
istic voice for the American urban or jazz form. 
Although he is still young, his influence on the 
younger generation of artists both here and abroad 
15 unmatched. 

His subject matter has tended to be bitter, nerv- 
ous, warped. He is at his best treating themes deal- 
ing with adolescents. 

_ His great contribution is humor, possibly the most 
Incisive in the dance world, on a level with the best 
American humor in any field, particularly that of 
the great comedians of the early motion pictures. 
As far as is known, there has never been in dancing 
anything like his capacity to make audiences laugh. 
It is not warm comedy. It is zany and satiric. It 
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involves a degree of exaggeration and tremendous 
physical technique. The timing of his jokes serves 
as a model for actors the world over. 

Robbins left American Ballet Theatre to become 
joint artistic director with George Balanchine of the 
New York City Ballet, for which he produced a 
dozen or so works—The Cage, Afternoon of a Faun, 
The Concert among them. Thereafter, he founded 
his own troupe, Ballets: USA, under the sponsor- 
ship of Rebekah Harkness, and toured Europe with 
overwhelming success. 

In 1965 he returned to Ballet Theatre to create 
his great Les Noces (Stravinsky), a reworking of 
the ballet by Nijinska which had been first per- 
formed by the Diaghilev company in Paris in 1923, 
But outstanding though his Les Noces is, Robbins’ 
masterpiece to date is Dances at a Gathering, first 
presented by the New York City Ballet in 1969. 
It is performed by ten dancers in conventional 
dress on a virtually empty stage to a solitary piano 
playing Chopin. The humoris delicate and absorbed 
into the dance gesture, leaving only the barest 
trace of pantomime. The mood is joyous but cour- 
teous, noble even, ant haloed with a kind of earth 
simplicity, earth love. One feels the work to be 
a gesture of gratitude. 

For all its seeming classicism, Dances at a Gather- 
ing is highly revolutionary, its handling of the 
Chopin dances extraordinary. It is, of course, im- 
possible to achieve visual results by the same 
patterns and devices upon which audible ones are 
built, and yet musical imitation has been the history 
of theatrical choreography for a century. Where, 
for instance, the musical pattern is symmetrical, 
the dance will follow, becoming often wearisome 
or trivial and failing precisely through fidelity. 
Robbins has a gift for asymmetry and a magical 
sense of translation freeing the gesture from musical 
ground rules, yet never betraying nor contraverting 
them. After one sees the mazurkas in Dances, I do 
not think one will ever again hear the music with- 
out remembering the ballet. In truth a dimension 
has been added, not of interpretation. but of 
collaboration. With these pieces Robbins has 
proved himself one of the subtlest musicians 
working. 

He also has expanded the Balanchine idiom, 
loosening back and neck, liberating arms, in every 
sense freeing movement. Both he and Balanchine 
work in the classic idiom but their styles now differ 
widely, and Robbins” is the more evocative. 

Dances at a Gathering is as important and in fluen- 
tial as early Tudor, early Graham, early Balanchine. 
It is a watershed in the theater. 

A young choreographer strongly influenced by 
Robbins, but deriving from and trained by Balan- 
chine, is Todd Bolender. He choreographed several 
good works for the New York City Ballet but 
did not find his real strength until he took over 
the ballet at the Cologne Opera in Germany and 
later the Frankfurt Ballet. He is now back in New 
York choreographing Broadway productions. 

In early 1967, American Ballet Theatre produced 
the first work of Robbins’ pupil, Eliot Feld, Har- 
binger. It is an abstract piece to Prokofiev’s Piano 


Concerto in G Major, Opus 55. Feld had been a 
member of Jerome Robbins’ company and is a true 
disciple. The work, therefore, is understandably 
derivative in certain aspects. What is surprising is 
the vitality and freshness of gesture, the grasp of 
form, and above all the poetic content. It has com- 
passion, even nobility. The humor is never coy, as 
sometimes happens, or used to happen, with Rob- 
bins; it is direct and stringent and altogether male, 
and the relation between men and women is poign- 
antly felt. Here is a new choreographer to watch, 
one who never descends to what is precious or 
pedantic or trivial. This puts him in a category 
shared, I believe, with no one except the Scots- 
man, Kenneth MacMillan. This initial work was 
followed in 1967 by the equally effective At Mid- 
night (Mahler), and in 1968 by Meadowlark 
(Haydn) for the Royal Winnipeg Ballet. 

An important but little-known talent is the Span- 
ish-trained Californian, Carmelita Maracci. Born 
in Uruguay, she boasts a phenomenal ballet tech- 
nique in addition to fine castanet and heel work. 
She is a true original, a satirist, a composer in the 
grand line, and one of the great choreographers in 
the United States. Her solo compositions are among 
this century’s best, but her influence has unhappily 
been restricted because of infrequent performing 
due to ill health. “The terrain I traveled,” says Ma- 
racci, "was not the studio floor, for my world led me 
into Goya's land of terror and blood-soaked pits. . . . 
The life I lived could not make me a dancer of fine 
dreams and graveyard décor . . . so I danced hard 
about what I saw and lived." 

She is known as a great teacher. One of her 
pupils, Cynthia Gregory, has just been raised to star 
status with American Ballet Theatre. 

Alwin Nikolais stands apart from all other trends 
and schools. He has established himself in the Henry 
Street Playhouse in what was once a New York City 
slum area. There he conducts an experimental 
school and company largely composed of volunteer 
students. They play regular seasons in a small but 
charming theater. It would be hard to guess his 
antecedents—the circus, the Oriental theater, cer- 
tainly the music and variety halls, displays of fire- 
works, mechanical signs, animated drawings, 
kaleidoscopes. He is perhaps the finest theater elec- 
trician in the United States, and light plays a com- 
ponent and dynamic part in his compositions. His 
music is frequently electronic, devised by himself. 
The use of trick costumes and portable props as well 
as stage devices is an integral part of his idiom, as it 
is in Oriental productions, and in this technique his 
invention is extraordinarily rich, with an emphasis 
on rhythmic surprise in visual pattern. The kind of 
effects he achieves have been hinted at hitherto in 
revues and pageants, such as those of New York's 
Radio City Music Hall, but his taste lies far beyond 
the gross or obvious. His invention seems endless. 

The themes are always abstract, the dancers are 
impersonalized objects brought into opposition or 
harmony, but never into any dramatic relationship 
or confrontation. Nothing is ever aligned, nothing 
resolves, there is no catharsis, and so while the imag- 
ination is teased and delighted, the emotions are 


never purged. It is as impossible to identify with the 
Nikolais dancers as it would be with molecules un- 
der a microscope, or flotsam on water. And yet the 
eflects are endlessly suggestive. One watches in 
hypnotized surprise. It is a new technique and some 
day it will find its dramatist. In the meantime, 
Nikolais is spading up enormous tracts of new ter- 
ritory. He is a genuine pioneer, sui generis, unlike 
anyone else. 

His star dancer, Murray Louis, is a splendid tech- 
nician in the modern style and a sound and effective 
deviser of compositions just a step nearer humanity 
than his master's. 


THE HARKNESS BALLET—The Harkness Ballet 
has within the few years of its life had a varied and 
agitated history. 

The Rebekah Harkness Foundation first produced 
and financed Jerome Robbins’ American Export: 
Ballets U.S.A., blazing a trail across Europe and the 
United States that is still remembered with wonder. 
Robbins put this company aside and returned to 
Broadway and Hollywood. Mrs. Harkness then for 
two years sponsored Robert Joffrey, taking his 
troupe as far afield as Moscow, but on return Joffrey 
went his own way, establishing himself firmly at the 
New York City Center Theater. There followed for 
his erstwhile sponsor a period of insecurity and 
shifting artistic policy while the Harkness Com- 
pany regrouped under various artistic heads, none 
of first quality. 

For a year the artistic director was Brian Mac- 
donald, brilliant Canadian choreographer who 
had been director of the Royal Swedish Ballet and 
chief choreographer of the Royal Winnipeg Ballet. 
He added beautiful works of his own to the reper- 
tory and encouraged fresh new pieces from other 
noted choreographers. He recently yielded the post 
to thecompany'sleading dancer, Lawrence Rhodes, 
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one of the great male virtuosi of our time. Rhodes 
then persuaded Benjamin Harkarvy, the American 
who played such a major role in the success of the 
Netherlands Dance Theater, to join him as co- 
director. 

THE CITY CENTER JOFFREY BALLET—Robert Jof- 
frey, the founder and artistic director of the com- 
pany is a classicist, producing works of delicate and 
refined invention which miraculously escape the 
traps usually found when working artificially in an 
antique form. 

He is a superb drillmaster and his very young 
company dances impeccably. They have not yet had 
time to develop big performing personalities but it 
is almost inevitable that they will. Joffrey’s program 
of inviting in veteran choreographers assures this. 

His chief resident choreographer is a young artist 
of outstanding merit, Gerald Arpino, Like Anna 
Sokolow, many of his themes are macabre, and like 
hers they are haunting. His is a nightmare world, 
but it is truly felt and he never avails himself of 
hackneyed symbols or easy devices. He plunges 
into the entrails of emotional disturbance and brings 
forth figures that are atavistic and enduring. He is 
capable also of fine formal composition in the classic 
manner, and his Viva Vivaldi!, a study in joyous 
abstractions, is sheer delight. 

OTHER BALLET COMPANIES — There are several 
noteworthy ballet companies outside of New York. 
Included among these are the National Ballet 
company, located in Washington, D.C.: the San 
Francisco Ballet company; and the Utah, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Birmingham companies. All 
of them — and others — train fine dancers and 
endeavor to establish individual and strong reperto- 
ries. As young choreographers develop, or proven 
ones are invited to function around the country, 
the standards of production and performance 
inevitably rise. 


We Americans have no heritage group and no 
national company dedicated to our indigenous and 
historic dance forms, and in this lack we are very 
nearly unique. 

Only two people have attempted to fill the gap in 
this field, Agnes de Mille with her Dance Theater, 
and Katherine Dunham. Both have been inactive for 
years because of financial exigencies. Both wait for 
an opportunity to resurrect and function. 

Katherine Dunham was the first person to organ- 
ize a Negro troupe of concert caliber and explore 
the rich folklore of her race. In studies of the United 
States’ urban forms, the Caribbean types (Cuban, 
Haitian, and Jamaican), and certain African deri- 
vations, she proved herself not only an anthro- 
pologist of note but a consummate theater artist. 

A delicious performer, she manifests that rarest 
of all combinations, lyric beauty, eroticism, and 
humor. She has infused her company with a flare 
for characterization and atmosphere rarely equalled. 
She pioneered in a difficult field, cutting away from 
all traditional clichés and presenting the Negro in 
fresh, astute, and delicately observed moods. 

The physical difficulties of her endeavor were 
enormous, since the housing and travel conditions 


she encountered in her own country presented un- 
ending handicaps and prejudices. She faced them 
head on and overcame them. Her name is now in- 
ternationally known. 

There are other Negro art dance groups (Asadata 
Dafora, Pearl Primus, Donald McKayle, Talley 
Beatty, Alvin Ailey and Carmen de Lavallade, Geof- 
frey Holder from Trinidad, and Lavinia Williams in 
Haiti). Many of Katherine Dunham's pupils have 
been integrated into established companies, the 
Martha Graham, the Rebekah Harkness, and the 
City Center Joffrey companies, to name only three. 
Dunham was the first to set the example by found- 
ing a school, training dancers, and offering sus- 
tained opportunity for performance under digni- 
fied conditions. 

The best known of these, Alvin Ailey, Carmen de 
Lavallade, and Donald McKayle are primarily 
modern concert dancers, and while they sometimes 
handle folk themes, myths, stories and ballads, they 
rarely do so in an historic sense. They are free con- 
temporary artists deriving overwhelmingly from 
Graham and her pupils. 

Those folk groups which do exist, such as the 
Berea Mountain Dancers, are amateur. We have 
yet to produce anything on a par with Russia's 
Moiseyev Dance Company. And yet the folk dances 
of America are beautiful and should be considered 
as important as any national monument, preserved 
and cherished by artists. 

There have been many concert troupes of two to 
a dozen participants. In fact, very nearly every well- 
known soloist in the last three decades has attempted 
to form a company. But due to high costs, these 
concert touring troupes, centered always about a 
single creative personality, have never been able to 
maintain themselves for more than a few seasons, 
although some of them have been of high caliber and 
well-known—the William Bales-Jane Dudley-Sophie 
Maslow trio; the First Chamber Dance Quartet, 
consisting of five members, Charles Bennett, William 
Carter, Lois Bewley, Nadine Revene, and Janice 
Groman; and the groups headed by Paul Taylor, 
Merce Cunningham, Carmen de Lavallade and 
Pearl Lang. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: A special pictorial section on eight 
outstanding contemporary American choreographers 
and their works begins on page 60. The eight are 


Agnes de Mille, John Butler, George Balanchine, 
Jerome Robbins, Robert Joffrey, Alwin Nikolais, 
Gerald Arpino, and José Limón. 


he European choreographers 
studied at state schools, or served apprenticeships 
under masters; they began their composing careers 
with established working companies. They did not 
have to worry about holding a company together, 
paying salaries, finding the money for new costumes, 
scenery and music-copying, or obtaining theaters 
to play in and warehouses for the storage of their 
trappings. They did not have to keep touring week 
in and week out to meet their budgets. These troubles 
were reserved for the New World and for the last 
two generations in London and Paris. It has told 
on the productivity. 

The lives of America's native choreographers, 
modern or ballet, have been precarious; but for this 
very reason their work has proved, in the gypsy en- 
vironment, full of surprising innovation. The Amer- 
ican ballet style, although unquestionably hybrid, 
works; audiences the world over love it. It is in no 
way imitative. The point of view is sincere, fresh 
and vigorous. 

The training of Jerome Robbins, Agnes de Mille, 
Michael Kidd, Herbert Ross, Gower Champion and 
Robert Fosse was not restricted to the classic style. 
These were theater brats who fought their way up 
through the entertainment field and showed in their 
style their mongrel experiences and heritage. The 
cross-breeding gave them a great vitality. 

It is no longer possible to differentiate clearly be- 
tween ballet and modern dancing. As with all con- 
temporary variations of an art form, the different 
styles interact on one another and tend to merge, 
even after the most passionate separations. 

Ballet still stresses point work, pirouettes, and 
elevation, but has borrowed many tricks from the 
moderns. The moderns, on the other hand, use 
much of ballet technique and begin most of their 
classes with a barre (the stereotyped series of exer- 
cises practiced daily and universally to strengthen 
and stretch the legs, feet and back and to correct 
posture and position while holding to a barre for 
support); and the new choreographers have been 
carefully observing the popular theater forms. 

The main body of technique will probably remain 
what has proven strong and enduring over the cen- 
turies. It is capable of incorporating much without 
breaking or deteriorating. But it is obvious that 
ballet has been cross-fertilized. The economic situa- 
tion has driven several choreographers of stature to 
the commercial theater, an eventuality which many 
European artists would have considered a defeat. 
But the Americans have met the challenge with an 
energy and taste completely fresh in the history of 
the musical theater. Dramatic dancing, invention, 
and technique that can be matched only in the great 
ballet companies are now found in Broadway shows. 
In the devising and playing of comedy, our local 
choreographers and dancers are supreme. 

This innovation has helped transform the Amer- 
ican musical comedy into what many consider our 
most characteristic and successful theater. It has 
also broadened dance appeal; it has forced dance to 
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clusion of all that was vital and popular, it has don 
more than any other single factor in our history Т 
foster the character of a truly American dance style, 
It has not driven the great popular forms out of the 
theater— nothing could. But it has modified them: 
to what was indigenous and brilliant has been added 
a fuller and more harmonious use of the body, char. 
acterization, musical sophistication, and dramatic 
or choreographic structure. 

The transformation has had world-wide impact, 
A list of the works in which influential and mem. 
orable dance has occurred reads like a history of the 
current lyric theater: Oklahoma! 1943 (de Mille); 
Bloomer Girl 1944 (de Mille); On the Town 1944 
(Robbins); Carousel 1945 (de Mils); Annie Gel 
Your Gun 1946 (Tamiris); Billio: Dollar Baby 


1946 (Robbins); Brigadoon 1947 ( lille); High 
Button Shoes 1947 (Robbins); Al 1 1947 (de 
Mille); Look Ma, Гт Dancing 1 (Robbins); 
Magdalena 1948 (Cole); The Ki; 74 I 1951 
(Robbins); Guys and Dolls 195 1d); Paint 
Your Wagon 1951 (de Mille); Can 1953 
(Kidd); Pajama Game 1954 (Fosse Fair Lady 
1954 (Holm) ; Kismet 1955 (Cole n Yankees 
1955 (Fosse); West Side Story 1 Robbins); 
Gypsy 1959 (Robbins); Bye B rdie 1960 
(Champion); Kwamina 1961 (d le); Hello 
Dolly! 1964 (Champion); Sweei "пу 1966 
(Fosse); Happy Time 1968 (Cham; А 

With the overwhelming success ‹ Broadway 
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pallets, the economic condition of the ballet and the 
modern dancer in the United States has changed 
from starvation and despair to possible security. As 
a result, many more men are training than ever be- 
fore. Hitherto a dancer entering the popular theater 
in our country learned only tap or acrobatic stunts. 
The line dancer, the chorus boy and girl, and the 
“specialty” or one-stunt performer have been re- 
laced by experts skilled in several styles, who can 
as a rule act very well too and even sing a little. 
Agnes de Mille, in Oklahoma!, was the first to use 
dancing for character development, dramatic atmos- 
phere, and plot reinforcement. In the years since, 
her innovations have become an integral and ex- 


pected part of the American musical comedy form. 
Several of our finest choreographers now work reg- 
ularly in this lium—Jerome Robbins, Michael 
Kidd, Georg ilanchine, Hanya Holm, Robert 
Fosse, Valeri: tis, Donald Saddler, Gower Cham- 
pion, Donald ayle, Danny Daniels. 

Robbins ft lancing and drama into what was 
virtually a n: lletic form in West Side Story—a 
story-ballet \ alogue and songs in which much 
of the actioı n-realistic dance pantomime. In 
this work he fied and realized the potentialities 
in an attemp n by de Mille in Allegro. 

West Side is ballet d'action with dialogue— 
but the mos ting news about it is its success. 
It played o: ıdway for nearly three years and 
became a s hit in London. The movie was 
given the C: vward of 1961 and received seven 
“Oscars” frc American Motion Picture Acad- 
emy. Robb seived the first Academy Award 


ever given for choreography. In filming the dance, 
Robbins unquestionably came closer than anyone 
before in capturing the immediate impact of motion. 
He has made historic strides in dance photography, 
an art in itself. He has broken the barrier imposed 
by the lens. His new technique will be learned with 
eagerness the world over. 

It is possible that the United States will in time 
evolve in this kind of acting-dancing performance a 
form as characteristic and popular as the opera that 
developed under the creative enthusiasm of the 18th 
and 19th centuries in Europe. This may be our par- 
ticular kind of lyric theater. It will probably always 
use singing and speech— but the force of its expres- 
sion will rest in its dancing. The Broadway dancing 
is understandable to all who see it. It is, so to speak, 
in the vernacular. It is ours. It speaks for us. It 
speaks to us. All of us. 

Since the advent of Robbins, the two choreog- 
raphers to make the biggest impact on the Broadway 
scene have been Robert Fosse and Gower Cham- 
pion. Both men learned their craft in show business, 
and although neither has produced a ballet, they 
know the technique of dance construction thor- 
oughly. They have produced brilliant, inventive, and 
spectacular pieces that are invariable show-stoppers 
and that have become the dazzling ornaments of 
our commercial theater, setting new standards for 
this field. They are directors as well and, like Rob- 
bins, can establish the tone and pace of an entire 
musical so that the dances are of a piece with the 
texture. Their lists of successes are famous the world 
over—for Champion, Bye Bye Birdie, Carnival, 


The famous Can-Can in the musical of the 
same name choreographed by Michael Kidd. 


Un 
un 


“To star a choreographer in the credits of a musical," 
says critic Walter Terry, “is a true sign of our times. 
At the turn of the century, when Ruth St. Denis 
introduced to New York City a new concept of the 
art of dance, the word ‘choreographer’ was not 

used. Decades later, when George Balanchine staged 
the dances for On Your Toes and Agnes de Mille 
revolutionized the musical comedy theater with her 
dances for Oklahoma!, the words “choreography” 

and ‘choreographer’ became standard descriptions 

of a theatrical function and its execution." One of 
today's greatest is Gower Champion, whose credits 
include not only the choreography but direction 

of hit films and musicals. Top left: The waiters’ dance 
in the movie version of Hello, Dolly !, for which 
Champion was responsible on Broadway as well 


as in Hollywood. Above: Chita Rivera in West Side 
Story, the work of Jerome Robbins, who blended 
dancing and drama into a new balletic form in 

Story, then went on to win Hollywood's first “Oscar” 
for choreography with his cinematic treatment of 

the musical. On the distaff side, one of the 
choreographers most in demand in the two mediums 
is Onna White, who created the witty dances for 
both stage and screen versions of the tremendously 
successful The Music Man, a scene from which 

is shown at left. The Canadian-born Miss White 

had just received a Broadway “Tony” for her 
musical /776 when Hollywood awarded her a special 
“Oscar” in 1969 for her striking choreography 

in the outstanding motion picture Oliver /, 

which was filmed in Great Britain. 


Television and the Dance 


Aid for the Dance 


Hello, Dolly!; for Fosse, Pajama Game (dances 
only), Damn Yankees, Sweet Charity. 

Both are fortunate in having wives who are skilled 
artists in the field. Marge Champion partnered her 
husband for years in vaudeville. Gwen Verdon 
Fosse is one of the most enchantingly irresistible 
stars of our musical theater. They are women of 
taste and perception. Verdon has made a name for 
herself as a performer that is lasting, and Fosse has 
given her a framework and support that sets her off 
like the bright jewel she is. 

In the last decade the dancing on Broadway, with 
the exception of those contributions made by chore- 
ographer-directors, unhappily has not been as inter- 
esting as in the middle '40s and ’50s. This is because 
the playwrights have turned away from lyric move- 
ment as a component of plot. There has been a re- 
turn to short, unattached frivolous set dances, decor- 
ative in purpose and mainly gymnastic in nature. 
Danny Daniels is the only young choreographer of 
outstanding promise to appear recently. The ap- 
parent dearth of talent is probably due to lack of op- 
portunity. The best choreographers have turned to 
directing as more profitable or have progressed to 
ballets, or gone abroad. 


The situation in television has been dire. The 
great experiments made by the Ford Foundation in 
its Omnibus series in Ше 505 came to an abrupt 
halt with the curtailment of funds in 1956. The 
privately-operated National Educational Television 
network has made consistent, repeated efforts to bring 
good dancing to the TV screen, and with in- 
sight and daring has supported John Butler in his 
very sophisticated projects. Other large productions 
are in the planning stage. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that non-commercial television has extremely 
limited funds. Grants must be forthcoming there- 
fore from both the government and the foundations 
to implement any substantial undertakings. At the 
time of writing they seem to be. Money is being 
pledged, nothing comparable as yet to that of the 
British Broadcasting or Canadian Broadcasting pro- 
grams, but very much greater than what we have 
hitherto known. 


The biggest dance news in the United 
States is the beginning, steadily and surely, of 
government aid, civic, state, and federal. 

New York state was the first to make a definite 
move in terms of cash appropriations and in 1961 
$450,000 was voted by the State Assembly to bol- 
ster existing institutions outside New York City. 
This plan included the touring of dance and ballet 
companies. The sum has since increased many 
times over. 

North Carolina followed suit. The state legis- 
lature, under the enlightened guidance of Governor 
Terry Sanford, voted an annual budget of $360,000 
for the establishment of an arts school which would 
include dancing. These funds, unlike their New 
York prototype, were voted in perpetuity and inde- 
pendent of political incumbency. The school is lo- 
cated in Winston-Salem and is open to all comers 
without racial or local discrimination, except that 


52 percent of the students must be North Caro- 
linians. It is producing remarkable results. 

In the early '60s nearly every major city Started 
planning an arts center. Arts councils also sprang 
up as though they were September mushrooms. 
Today there is an arts council in each of the 59 
states, and there are 250 extremely active and 
potent community arts councils. 

In September, 1964, President Lyndon Johnson 
signed into law a bill establishing the National Coun. 
cil on the Arts. To those of us whom he appointed 
as Council members, he said, in effect: “Don't 
just talk. Give active help to our artists.” The work. 
ing grant allotted us was not a large budget com- 
pared to that of other countries, but it was the first 
in our history and it was an importan: step in the 
right direction. 


The members of the board were .»pointed to 
serve terms of six years and the init; · group was 
comprised of artists and teachers of en success 
in their fields, all veterans of decades experience 
in the needs and practices of the pi sions they 
followed. Perhaps a more authentic up of ex- 
perts never before sat down arounc e table in 
this country. All arts were represen. and to an 
extent, but not to a limiting condit most geo- 
graphic areas. They faced an enorn responsi- 
bility. There was neither practice nor — -cedent for 
these men and women to follow, no su: Бойу hav- 
ing ever before been convened in the ted States, 
and the charter members were well ама: of the risks 
involved. Government support of arts has 
throughout our history been viewed wii doubt and 
repugnance. Mistakes would not be ea. у forgiven. 
We all knew this. 

In preparation for the task, we car Ну studied 
the arts councils of Europe, Canad. «nd Great 
Britain, but we knew that what hac rked well 
elsewhere would not inevitably suit require- 
ments. Each member of the board w: vised and 
counseled by a committee of profes. a! experts 
in his own field, a device which insurc ‚partiality 
and protected the board member Коп -cusations 
of favoritism or prejudice. In the case the dance 
there were 16 such advisers, none ı projects 
seeking government help, and none ac presently 


as paid professional critics. 

Our budget was small so we decided to help first 
those arts that were in grave financial danger, namely 
the performing arts, and that particular performing 
art that was most desperate, namely dancing. We 
decided to support only the best and only where help 
was needed. For example, Balanchine and the New 
York City Ballet were well cared for by the Ford 
Foundation. Therefore, the first federal grant in 
U.S. history made to a performing arts organization 
was given to American Ballet Theatre in 1965. 
These monies enabled our most characteristically 
native company, and the one with the finest and 
most catholic repertory, to survive, to plan new 
Works, and to travel abroad. This initial sustenance 
has been followed by subsequent endowments PIO 
viding for new works and national tours. Until re- 
cently, our modern dance companies had only 
toured abroad for the Department of State. Perform 


ances in our OWN country were, because of costs 
and lack of endowment, drastically limited. Govern- 
ment help meant that our native companies which 
had served the Department of State so well overseas 
would be able to maintain themselves and travel in 
iheir own land. Martha Graham's cross-country 
adventure in 1965, her first American tour in 15 
years, proved an artistic triumph unsurpassed in the 
nation’s cultural history. The United States was to 
learn that its own artists are just as provocative and 
stimulating as any "imported" group. 

A grant enabled José Limón to keep his company 
together and stage his great danced mass in the nave 
of the National Cathedral in Washington. 

A grant permitted Robert Joffrey to expand his 


company to ¡major caliber, to establish himself for 
annual winte: .-asons at the New York City Center 
Theater, as v^ as a summer season of performing 
and teaching Гасота, Washington. 

Individual ts were made to Anna Sokolow, 
Paul Taylor, rce Cunningham, Alvin Ailey, and 
Antony Tuc who, although not an American 
citizen, has a ıplished the bulk of his major work 
in the Unite: ites. 

We were fo: ınate in having as our first chairman, 
Roger Steve ı man of independent wealth and 
formidable bı пе85 success. He was, in addition, 
stagestruck had dedicated years of his life to 
producing suc courageous and provocative plays оп 
Broadway as io become a leading figure in our 
theater capitel. All this he gave up to serve the 
general cause of art on a national basis until his 
term expired 1969. 


As Stevens” successor, President Richard Nixon 
named Miss Nancy Hanks, former president of the 
Associated Councils of the Arts and long executive 
secretary of the Special Studies Project of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Under her direction the 
project published the first comprehensive study of 
the performing arts in the United States in 1965. It 
is still the leading reference work in this field. 


The interest in dance throughout the United 
States has reached epidemic proportions. It is at 
the moment more spontaneous and more prolific 
than in any other country. There are now 265 com- 
panies, of which 30 are wholly or partially pro- 
fessional. Choreographers from the United States 
are working with many major companies abroad: 
John Butler and Glen Tetley in the Netherlands 
Dance Theater; John Butler with the Royal Nor- 
wegian Ballet Company and the Australian National 
Ballet; Glen Tetley and Anna Sokolow with the 
Ballet Rambert in England; Agnes de Mille, Eliot 
Feld, John Butler, Anna Sokolow and Todd 
Bolender with the Royal Winnipeg; Alvin Ailey with 
the Ballet Folklórico de Mexico; almost every not- 
able in Spoleto, Italy; and Balanchine, Robbins and 
Tudor around the world. 

But the motivating impulse remains in America, 
the nervous, vibrant, desperate need to move in new 
ways, against tradition, against barriers, to find fresh 
trails. For the frontiers still beckon, and this is still 
the land of promise and challenge. 

AGNES de MILLE 


The lovely and beguiling Gwen Verdon 
in Redhead, directed and choreo- 
graphed by her husband, Robert Fosse. 
Miss Verdon is famous for her clean, 
brilliant dance style, her unmatched 
comedy—and her beautiful legs. 
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Agnes de Mille, who wrote the text for 
this publication, is one of the outstanding 
influences in the American theater. Her 
choreography is based on a knowledge 

of folk dances and of pre-classic European 
forms, coupled with a sensitive and theatric 
flair for dramatic communication. All 

her dances are about people and their 
emotions. She rarely deals in abstract 
patterns. In the lyrical exploration of 
feminine emotion, she is unsurpassed in 
contemporary dance. Right: Miss de Mille 
choreographs The Wind in the Mountains 
for American Ballet Theatre. Bottom 

left: Miss de Mille as The Cowgirl in 

the 1942 premiere of the ballet Rodeo, 
which she choreographed for the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo. Left: Sallie Wilson 
as Lizzie Borden in Fall River Legend, 
created by Miss de Mille for Ballet Theatre, 
Below: Three of the cowboys in the 

1965 revival of Rodeo by American 

Ballet Theatre. The center figure is 

Eliot Feld, brilliant young choreographer 
who in 1969 inaugurated his own company. 
Opposite page, bottom left: The dancehall 
brawl, a de Mille highlight of Paint 

Your Wagon. Opposite page, bottom 
right: James Mitchell and Lidija Franklin 
lead highland dances in Brigadoon, 
another de Mille Broadway success. 


In Oklahoma !, which premiered on 
Broadway in 1943, Miss de Mille was 
the first to use dancing for character 
development and as an aid in plot 
structure. In the years since, her 
innovations have become an integral 
part of the American musical comedy 
form. Left: Marc Platt and Katherine 
Sergava, the lovers in the dream sequence 
of the original Oklahoma ! Below, left: 
James Mitchell and Bambi Linn in 

the dream sequence in the 1954 film 
version of the classic. Below: As the 
dream turns into a nightmare, the 
frightened heroine, Miss Linn, flees from 
an attacker, played by Rod Steiger. 


MONY—Butler 


JOHN BUTLER 


John Butler's works are performed around the world, 
possibly more frequently than those of any other 
contemporary choreographer with the exception of 
George Balanchine. He has won success in ballet. 
modern dance, grand opera and light opera; on the 
musical comedy stage, the motion picture screen, and 
the television tube—and even in ice skating 
extravaganzas. He is one of the very few choreographers 
adept in both modern and classic ballet techniques 

and both are components of his style. He seldom takes 
longer than two wecks to ready a ballet, working in 
unbroken stints until the company is exhausted, (After 
an opening, he has been known to go into a hospital, 
totally worn out.) His New York apartment is jammed 
with original oils, watercolors, drawings and sculptures 
—a collection the most sophisticated museum might 
envy. Whatever the medium, each piece of art he owns 
suggests to him an element of the dance: a movement, 

a pose, a mood that, set to music, may add a superb 
moment or two to a ballet. Before success came in such 
abundance, he would, on occasion. part with a treasure 
or two to finance a new ballet—but with no regrets. 

He came to New York from a small Mississippi town 
where original works of art were rare indeed. Having 
studied dance in Mississippi, he won scholarships with 
Muriel Stuart at the School of American Ballet in 

New York and with Eugene Loring, whose Dance 
Players were then based in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
Chosen by Miss de Mille for the lead in her Oklahoma! 
ballet, he used part of his salary for lessons with 

Martha Graham, whom he subsequently partnered. 
Intensive work in television provided the funds for 
experimentation with his own company. He was the first 
choreographer to make use of contemporary jazz 
musicians. His John Butler Dance Theater functioned 
from 1955 through 1961, appearing abroad as well as in 
the United States. Members of that troupe, who 
reassemble from time to time for special appearances, 
included Carmen de Lavallade, Glen Tetley, Buzz 
Miller, Mary Hinkson, and Scott Douglas. 


“I love poetry of all ages,” says John Butler. “I 
respond to it for choreographic purposes more 
than I do to prose—to the novel or to the essay. 
Naturally, I find inspiration in music—I’ve had 
many stirring collaborations with Gian Carlo 
Menotti —but Menotti is theater too, and theater is 
what I aim for. I work almost entirely from an 
emotional base but I direct myself toward dramatic 
form in terms of dance." One of his most popular 
creations, Carmina Burana, is a free, abstract 
treatment of a "scenic cantata" that Carl Orff 
based on lusty 13th-century verse. The invention, 
rhythm, and architecture of dynamics is masterly. 


The stage is filled with moving b :auty for fifty қ 
straight minutes. The ballet has become a staple of 
a half-dozen companies around the world. 

Above, left: Ross Parkes and Fiona Fuerstner in 
Carmina Burana, for the Pennsylvania Ballet. 
Above, right: In the title role, Ross Parke 
surrounded by other members of the Penns 

Ballet in Butler's Villon, a rousing, exhilarating 
work about France's I5th-century poet. The key 
choreographic patterns are the circle, which both 
protects Villon and imprisons him, and a lateral 
plan along which Villon has his adventures as 

he advances and retreats. 


The ballet 4 Season in Hell represents yet another 
Butler work inspired by poetry. It takes its name 
from the spiritual confession and prose poem of 
1873 by the Ardennes-born poet and adventurer, 
Jean Arthur Rimbaud. Butler has made of the 
poem a ceremony of artistic aloneness, a telling 
indictment of transient passion. It is part of a cycle 
of Butler ballets dealing with tortured genius— 
Villon, Rimbaud, Dylan Thomas—in conflict with 


bitter environment. Here, A Season in Hell is 
performed by the Harkness Ballet, with Dennis 
Wayne, Lawrence Rhodes and Brunilda Ruiz 

in the lead roles. A Season in Hell is presented by 
Butler with a minimum of scenery: a great 
cyclorama of a star-studded sky with hanging 
steel rods. The setting suggests the edge of the 
world into which Rimbaud came to terms 

with his tormented genius. 


GEORGE BALANCHINE 
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George Balanchine, the most prolific 

of all ballet composers today, has 
choreographed or produced more than 
100 ballets since 1925. He-has a special 
genius for the classic form and far-pure 
ballet. He holds that neither story nor 
décor and costumes should be-allowed-to. 
distract from the main attraction of ballet 
—the dance. His impulses and ideas 
come from the music, and he conveys 
them to his dancers with a simple twist 
of a hand, a quick movement of feet. 
“We communicate," he says, “like whales 
in water, or like birds." Above: With 
ballerina Allegra Kent. Photos at right: 
With some of his dancers. The great 
Maria Tallchief was once his wife as well 
as his prima ballerina in the New 

York City Ballet. 


Born in Russia, but long a citizen of the United States, Balanchine 
is the founder of a neo-classical style of ballet that is predominantly 
abstract and musical in derivation. Far left: A scene from his 

A Midsummer Nights Dream, Shakespeare's play developed in 
dance and pantomime in 1962 to music by Mendelssohn. In 

1966, Balanchine directed the filming of the ballet. Bottom left: 
Columbine is swept into the air by her lover, Harlequin, in 
Balanchine's spirited and amusing Harlequinade, first produced in 
1965. Immediate left: A recent revival of Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue, a ballet from the Rodgers and Hart musical On Your 
Toes, first performed in 1933 by Ray Bolger and Tamara Geva. The 
dancers in this picture are Suzanne Farrell and Arthur Mitchell. 
Balanchine's choreography for this and / Married an Angel, 
Babes in Arms and Louisiana Purchase in the 1930s and '40s 
started the trend of ballet in musicals. Below: The beautiful 
“Snow Scene” from Tchaikovsky's The Nutcracker. Balanchine 
produced new versions of this full-length work, one of the classics 
in the repertoire of international ballet, in 1954 and 1964. 
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Balanchine's handling of music has alw 
e. Left: In Scotch Symphony, he 

he first movement of Mendelssohn's 
Symphony No. 3 in A Minor, Opus 56, a 

kes the sweep, strength 
ttish dance form while 

ic style. Here 


special prais 
uses all but t 


composition that evo 
and brilliance of the < 
rarely departing from French cl: 
it is performed by the City Center Joffrey 
Ballet. Above: A scene from Stars and: Stripes, 

a satire danced to marches of John Philip Sousa. 


JEROME ROBBINS 
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Many, of Jerome Robbins’ contemporaries regard 

him as the greatest stylist in American ballet today. 
He works in both classic and modern dance, makes 
frank use of jazz idioms, and employs natural gesture 
instead of the stylization of traditional ballet. He has 
done much to widen the concept of ballet in musicals. 
He was the moving force behind West Side Story, 
which took Broadway by storm in 1957. He conceived 
the play as a study of modern city life based on 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet, and directed as well 
as choreographed it. It was five years later that 

he received the first “Oscar” in Hollywood history 
for choreography, with his dances in West Side 

Story cited as trail-blazing. He also was given an 
“Oscar” for direction, and the motion picture 

was named best of the year. Two days later, his 
company performed at the White House in honor 

of the Shah of Iran—the first time ballet had 

ever been presented in the Executive Mansion. 
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In his musicals, Robbins demonstrates a depth of feeling 
and a breadth of social conscience as remarkable as 


gift for inventing dance forms. He moves with 

ll and perception in all s „Гей: А 
scene from Stravinsky's Les Noces, choreographed 

by Robbins, a glowing achievement of American 
Ballet Theatre. Top: How authentic Robbins can 

be in handling folk traditions is seen in Fiddler on 

the Roof, a musical first presented in 1964. William 
Glassman is the bridegroom. Bottom: Moves is 
performed without music. The picture is of the version 
in the repertoire of the City Center Joffrey Ballet. 
Robbins’ Dances at a Gathering, first presented by the 
New York City Ballet in 1969 and hailed as a work of 
true genius, is performed to a lone piano playing Chopin. 
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said Dance Magazine not long ago, 

« opening а new vista to America's ballet dancers, 
Шор them proud of their international heritage, yet 
ne pulse of their land.” An outstanding solo 
п er in earlier years, he is now a company director, 
Л: апа choreographer. His City Center Joffrey 


Robert Joffrey, 


patlet official resident ballet company of the New 

York City Center, has toured the United States - 
eatedly and has be acclaimed on visits to countries 

rep major part of the repertoire is 


around the world. T! 
furnished by himsel: 
employs the talents 
reproduced fine pie 
Jooss, Anna Sokol: 
Bolender, Donald : 
Boris. He is shown 


i Gerald Arpino, but he also 
ther choreographers and has 
y Balanchine, Robbins, Kurt 
‘rian Macdonald, Todd 
r, Alvin Ailey, and Ruthanna 
members of his troupe. 


Son of an Afghan father and Italian mother, 
immigrants to America, Robert Joffrey was born 
Abdullah Jaffa Anver Bey Khan in Seattle, 
Washington, in 1930, and began his career in the 
dance at age 9. These photographs are scenes 
from Astarte, a powerful City Center Joffrey 
Ballet production created and choreographed by 
him. Astarte is a “now” study in mixed media 
which makes use of a motion picture screen, 
numerous projectors, electronic music and 
flashing lights, and action that moves into the 
audience and backstage. The dancers shown 

on these pages are Trinette Singleton and 
Chile's Maximiliano Zomosa, whose death in 
1969 saddened the dance world. In Zomosa, 
Joffrey found an absolutely riveting st 
personality who had the ability to live 

role so intensely that it became an ex on 

of the dancer’s own personality. 


rse form, was the inspiration for Gamelan, an 
imaginative work by Joffrey which his company first presented in 
the Kirov Theater in Leningrad in 1963. In this ballet, Joffrey 
created a succession of eight choreographic vignettes, each abstract 
but each retaining a hint of characters and situations—the conflict 
of warriors, the fragile movement of a butterfly, the idea of 
pursuit, pursued and protector. The dancers are Maximiliano 
Zomosa and Dermot Burke. Left: A scene from Pas des Déesses, 
created in 1954 and staged by Joffrey for American Ballet 
Theatre, and, with minor revisions, for Ballet Rambert in L ndc 
in 1955. Still in hi company's repertoire, it is a period ballet in the 
19th-century romantic style inspired by an 1846 lithogr: 


Haiku, a Japanese ve 
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Alwin Nikolais is a true artist in the fusion of sound, color, light 
and dance. He approaches the stage as a painter and sculptor. 
His is a special form of dance theater in which lights, stage 
properties, and sound (frequently electronic and composed by 
him) are of equal importance with the dancers who become, 

in effect, shapes in motion—instruments for the formation of 
ever-shifting patterns. Left: Nikolais in rehearsal. Top: Figures 
in stylized headdresses in Imago, a 1963 Nikolais-originated 
suite of dances rich in experiments and imaginative devices, 

with a sound score seemingly derived from the noise of heavy 
industry. Bottom left: Shapes in Sanctum, in which the dancers 
are encased in material which leaves their bodies free but holds 
their heads and feet. Conceived in 1954, some of the action 
takes place in a mysterious lunar landscape. Bottom right: 
Somniloquy, a 1967 production, features backdrops and paths of 
colored light that are invisible until someone steps into them. 
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Nikolais regards technique as a means to gather 
skills together, not as a set of patterned actions. 
o get the body to respond 


Its object, he says, is "t 
at the mind dictates.” 


to any kind of dynamic th 
His dancers thus seem able to accomplish all sorts 
of technical feats, and they have developed an 
acute sense of time and space. Left: Scene from 
Totem, introduced in 1960—a series of dances 
based on mysticism, fetish, and symbolism. 

The effect is that of watching а series of spells in 
which one sometimes sees the casting of the spell 
and the result of the incantation. Above: 
Abstract shapes dance along in Galaxy. Each 
dancer is completely enclosed within three 
cylinders; each whirls, totters and gallops about 
the stage, the cylinders now extending upward, 
now collapsing into themselves like cautious 
turtles. Galaxy's first presentation was in 1965. 
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air of poetic mystery or eerie wistfulness in Nikolais’ work. 
Above: In Galaxy, he uses fluorescent lighting to create triumphant flights from 
reality into the realm of theatrical magic, setting in motion things that are not 
supposed to move, materializing dancers out of emptiness, then blotting them 
out again. Four of the dances are performed to the accompaniment of brief 
lectures on armadillos, bacteria, astronomy, and aviaries. Right: Members of 
the Nikolais company rehearse an intricate design pattern. “My work looks 
‘far out,’ ” says the choreographer, “but I think of it as classical." Many of 
Nikolais' dances have been presented on television, and his musical scores have 
been played in concerts of contemporary music, in both the United States 

and Canada. He has taught dance at a number of universities and in summer 
workshops, has written many articles for magazines. Director since 1948 of the 
Henry Street Playhouse in New York City, he has served also as President 

of the Association of American Dance Companies, as à member of the 

New York State Council on the Arts, on the screening committee for the 
Institute of International Education, which sends Fulbright scholars abroad, 
and as a consultant for the U.S. Office of Education's Arts Program. 

He is of Russian and German ancestry, and was once a puppeteer. 


There is often an 


ROPES— Arnino 


Gerald Arpino, shown at right, is one of 
America's most imaginative and dynamic 
choreographers. He began dance training 
at the age of 17, has performed in many 
Broadway productions and on television, 
and was a leading member of the Joffrey 
troupe in its early days. Today, he is the 
company's associate director. Says New 
York Times critic Clive Barnes: “Mr. 
Joffrey and Mr. Arpino appear to make 
the perfect ballet team.” Their partnership, 
says Barnes, has made the Joffrey company 
“bright, lively, original, zesty and the 
beloved toast of the New York dance 
world.” And Jean Battey Lewis of the 
Washington Post declares: “Агріпо is 
young and tremendously talented. His 
versatility is amazing. He seems to be the 
most original choreographic talent to have 
emerged in this country for perhaps 

two decades." Right: Trinette 

Singleton and Maximiliano Zomosa in 
Arpino's light and dazzling Viva Vivaldi!, 
a plotless ballet of pure dance, distinctively 
Spanish in flavor: Viva Vivaldi!, which 
made its New York City debut in 1965, 

is one of the Joffrey company's most 
popular works and is danced to a guitar 
arrangement of a Vivaldi score. 

Bottom center: In Olympics, a more recent 
work, Arpino has created an abstract 
ballet inspired by ancient Greek ideals of 
perfection in athletic prowess. Danced by 
an all-male cast, the events, which are based 
on running, leaping, wrestling and 
gymnastic games, offer a wide range of 
virtuoso movements. In this scene, Luis 
Fuente enters to set alight the Olympic 
flame. Top: Lisa Bradley, “а jewel 

even in a company that determinedly 

does not have stars" (to quote Barnes), 

in Arpino's Nightwings, a ballet of 
mystery first presented in 1965. 


| 


scores 


Cı called Arpino’s Sea Shadow 

the utiful and lyrical pas de deux in 

со! гу ballet.” It opened in New York in 

19 ; since been acclaimed by audiences 

in 1 nd Asia as well as the U.S. Left: 

Li: y and her husband, Chilean-born Michael 
Uth Sea Shadow. The seascape setting 

wa d for Arpino by Ming Cho Lee, who came 
to A a by way of Shanghai and Hong Kong 
and has been hailed by Jo Mielziner, dean of 
U.S іс designers, as “the strongest design 

talent to come along in twenty year Above: 
Another scene from Viva Vivaldi!, which Jean 

Battey Lewis terms “an example of classical ballet 
brilliance, a genre that has been uniquely Balanchine's 
and to which Arpino brings a fresh and original 
touch.” Right: The young choreographer's 

Clowns, one of the most sensational theater 

pieces of the 1968 season, pits the ancient symbol 


of the clown against a stagewide plastic 
bubble representing the mechanized world. 


ESSE S A TIME Limón 


é Limón is one of the most noted dancers and 

he U.S. In his early years he was a pupil of 
Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman and a member of their 
troupe. After service with the American army in World War П, he 
formed the José Limón Dance Company, for which he and Miss 
Humphrey, his artistic director for many years, choreographed 

a number of important works. These included, in 1949, a 
masterpiece, The Moor's Pavane, the story of Othello. Says Limón: 
“Т view myself as a disciple and follower of Isadora Duncan 

and the American impetus as exemplified by Doris Humphrey and 
Martha Graham. I try to compose works that are involved with 
man's basic tragedy and the grandeur of his spirit." Opposite page: 
Limón watches à performance from the wings. Above, counterclock- 
wise from top left: At the barre with two of his students; 
rehearsing à number; putting the final touches on a ballet to be 
presented at the Lincoln Center; and dancing with Pauline Koner, 


herself an outstanding exponent of modern dance. 


Mexican-born Jos 
choreographers in t 


ъа трое ринг 


In Limón's choreography, the flow of the dancing is marked 

by the contrasts between lyric and dramatic experiences. Whatever 
he does is finished in form and has classic structure, order and 
formality, but his works are, above all, humanly meaningful. 

As a young man, he felt that he was destined to be a painter, and 
his dance creations have always shown a predilection for pictorial 
images. Here are two scenes from his A Choreographic Offering, a 
tribute to Doris Humphrey. Limón's travels throughout the world 
with his troupe brought from Dance Magazine the comment: “Not 
only has he performed in the major cities, but he has also taken 
his art to remote spots, where the opportunities to see top-flight 
modern dance are rare, though the interest is high. And 

wherever the performance, he offers works of substance and 


maintains the highest of standards.” 


So it goes on. Hour after hour, day after 
day. Past fatigue, with submission, with 
fortitude, the dancers and choreographers 
help each other—when there is much hope, 
and when there is none. Gradually, a 
gesture here, an accent there—it dances 
itself smooth. They're locked together. 
They're bound into time, into life, in the 
conviction that somehow, together, they'll 
make it come right. 


They know in their bones and their tired 
muscles and their imaginations and energies 
which rouse again at the next command, at 
the first drum beat, that they represent 

life itself. 

Our oldest and most sacred legends tell 

how it was: 

"And the earth was without form, and void. 
And darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters. And God said: ‘Let the 
waters bring forth abundantly the moving 


«5:99 


creatures that hath life”. 


Agnes de Mille 
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This, this is our land, thas 15 our people... 


This that is neither a land nor a race. We must reap 
The wind here in the grass for our soul's harvest: 
Here we must eat our salt or our bones starve. 
Here we must live or live only as shadows. 

This is our race, we that have none, that have had 
Neither the old walls nor the voices around us, 
This is our land, this is our ancient ground— 

The raw earth, the mixed bloods and the strangers, 
The different eyes, the wind, and the heart's change. 
These we will not leave though the old call us. 
This is our country-earth, our blood, our kind. 
Archibald Mac Leish 


“What then is the American, 

this new man?... He is 

an American, who, leaving 

behind him all his ancient 

prejudices and manners, 

receives new ones, 

from the new mode of life 

he has embraced, 

the new government he obeys, 

and the new rank 

he holds.... Here 
individuals of all nations 
re melted into 

а new race of men....” 


Michel Guillaume Jean de 


т, 7%, 


I speak of new cities and new people. 

I tell you the past is a bucket of ashes. 

1 tell you yesterday is a world gone down, 
A sun dropped into the West. 


I tell you there is nothing ın the world only an 
ocean of tomorrows, a sky of tomorrows. 


Carl Sandburg 


ж; 


һе Reverend Sydney Smith, a British 

i literary gentleman, early in the 19th cen- 

tury could ask with disdainful rhetoric: 

“In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an 

American book?” For, although the United States 

was now independent politically, it was not in 

literary tradition: Americans still looked to Eu- 
rope for inspiration in writing and reading. 

Then, in typical pioneer fashion, courageously 
and doggedly, a native literary tradition began to 
be hewn in America. Among the trail-blazing 
writers were some who left a legacy upon which 
American authors still draw. Even by the 1820s 
there had begun to be some grudging respect in 
critical circles for the storytelling abilities of 
Washington Irving and James Fenimore Co- 
oper. These authors drew their material from the 
immediate past of the infant nation. American 
Indian legends and the patriots of the American 
Revolution became material for the poetry of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A pattern was 
being set: less imitation of Europeans, more pride 
in America. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson introduced a spare, 
epigrammatic variety of American essay and de- 
volved an optimistic indigenous philosophy, 
Transcendentalism. A young New England sea- 
farer named Herman Melville said: “I was bub- 
bling, bubbling and Emerson brought me to a 
boil.” Melville went on to write two powerful 
novels, Moby-Dick and Pierre: or the Ambiguities 


AMERICA’S LITERARY HERITAG 


daring to examine the nature of Good and Evil. 
Equally serious themes were explored by Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne who set his novels and stories in 
the Puritan past of his native New England. 

Unfettered, exuberant, Walt Whitman sang 
of himself and his young country. A century later 
American poets would still feel his influence. Ed- 
gar Allan Poe often shocked his contemporaries. 
Today his stature and influence are enormous; 
he invented the short story form and the detec- 
tive story as well. Henry David Thoreau lived 
and wrote in passionate fashion, advocating civil 
disobedience and expressing the hope that each 
young man “be very careful to find out and pur- 
sue his own way, and not his father’s or his moth- 
er's or his neighbor's instead.” More than a cen- 
tury later, his philosophy is more widely espoused 
than perhaps Thoreau himself envisioned. 

Mark Twain's magnificently confident tales of 
life along the Mississippi River, comic and al- 
most epic, broke completely with the refined 
European literary traditions. As Twain, Samuel 
Clemens spoke clearly with a truly American 
voice. 

The realism which would color the American 
fiction of the future was pioneered by Stephen 
Crane, Jack London and William Dean Howells. 

By the dawn of the 20th century, there were 
many in the four quarters of the globe who 
would read an American book. A new tradition 
had been established. . . . 


Edgar Allan Poe Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Walt Whitman 


Mark Twai Herman Melville 
ark Twain 


SOME MODERN TITANS 


Ernest Hemingway 


“The first and most important thing of all,” said Hem- 
ingway, “at least for writers today, is to strip language 
clean, to lay it bare down to the bone.... 

“The great thing is to last and get your work done and 
see and hear and learn and understand: and write when 
there is something that you know; and not before; and not 
too damned much after. Let those who want to save the 
world if you сап get to see it clear añd as a whole. Then 
any part you make will represent the whole ıf its made 
truly. The thing to do is work and learn to make it. " 


ut of upper Michigan. with its great lakes and 

green hills came Ernest Hemingway. He con- 

sidered himself a correspondent and an artist. 
He learned something of life in the Michigan woods 
and wrote crisply of the beauties and terrors of nature. 
His short stories of this period were terse, understated. 
They described the rituals of “grace under pressure” 
in hunting the Michigan bears, as he would later ex- 
plain it in terms of war—4 Farewell to Arms, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls—or in bullfighting—Death in the After- 
noon. His work displayed an overwhelming ambiva- 
lence—drawn to war, he described the horror of its 
reality; he wrote of sex boldly for his times, yet re- 
garded women with a chivalric awe; toughness and 
sensitivity vied for possession of the Hemingway hero. 

He maintained that “I know only that what is moral 
is what you feel good: after and what is immoral is 
what you feel bad after.” Yet in comparison with the 
amorality expressed in works of the 1960s, Heming- 
way clung to a code of bravery and honor and individ- 
ual dignity. He came along at the beginning of the 
golden age of publicity—with mass media was coming 
into their own—and perhaps he exploited it, perhaps it 
exploited him. In any case, he was not unaware of his 
public image. He was not unaware that he was being 
widely imitated, both in his writing and his life style, 
and through vanity, or a pressure which would not 
permit grace, he parodied himself on occasion—as in 
Across the River and into the Trees. 

It is for more than his style and the influence it had 
that Hemingway is remembered. It is for a way of 
looking at things—nature, violence, death—for a 
mystique, a brutal contempt for sham, a touching, some- 
how already old-fashioned, regard for truth. 
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“I believe that man will not merely endure: 


said Faulkner, “е will prevail. ‘one 
“He is immortal, not because he alone amon 


creatures has an inexhaustible voice, but P. 
has a soul, a spirit capable of compassion and si 
fice and endurance. Lil 
"The poets, the writers, duty ts to write 4 ur 
these things. It is his privilege to help man Ei He 
by lifting his heart, by reminding him of the ©" 
age and honor and hope and pride and 
Passion and pity and sacrifice which have 
the glory of the past. the re 
"The poets voice need not merely be ИА 
cord of man, it can be one of the props, ер 
to help him endure and prevail.” 


tylistically, Faulkner was described by 

critic Alfred Kazin as “а poet who was not 

г e be he wanted to write poetry and 
ШЫ whose use of the novel was at once 
Faulkner Mie > and frantically bold. 
cane avored convoluted sentences and arcane 
ане was at по pains to make his writing 

y to read. 

e Wrote of the South where he was born and 
» transforming the scenes familiar to him 


into a land of myth. It bore a resemblance, social- 


ly and politically, to the Mississippi county— 
Faulkner's home territory—but it carried a sym- 
bolic burden. As Faulkner's novels and short 
stories detailed this land, its people counted for 


тоге than what they appeared to be on the sur- 


face: disinherited gentry, unprincipled merchants, 
noble ill-used Negroes, degenerate ladies. They 
became figures in a high tragedy. 

He incorporated elements of Greek drama into 


his works, here and there traces of American tall 
tales, fanciful narratives bigger than life. He was 
a stubborn and lusty man and this, also, was ap- 
parent in what he wrote and the way he wrote it. 

Faulkner spoke of the “old verities” in his ac- 
ceptance of the Nobel Prize in 1950. Early in 
his career he had been dismissed as a sensation- 
alist by American critics. Later, as the noble pat- 
tern of his work became apparent, he was revered 
by critics and public alike. 
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Е Scott Fitzgerald 


“Begin with an individual, ” said Fitzgerald, “and be- 
fore you know it you find that you have created a type; 
begin with a type, and you find that you have created— 
nothing. That is because we are all queer fish, queerer be- 
hind our faces and voices than we want any one to know 
or than we know ourselves.” ; 


riting about individuals, F. Scott Fitzgerald 

drew a portrait of a segment of American 

society which many took to be a graphic 
representation of the ways of the idle rich, rather than 
the product of Fitzgerald's imagination. And, ironical- 
ly, some young people in the eastern United States 
tried to live up to the “flaming youth” image of Fitz- 
gerald “flappers” (madcap girls of the era) and “sad 
young men. 

Fitzgerald openly courted financial and social suc- 
cess. His first novel, Ths Side of Paradise, written 
while he was still at Princeton, was hailed as a revela- 
tion of the philosophy of the disillusioned post-World 
War I generation. In the early 205, flushed with ac- 
claim and the afterglow of a champagne breakfast, with 
his lovely wife Zelda at his side, he rode in an open 
auto down Park Avenue in New York and wept be- 
cause he knew he would never be this happy again. 
He was right. Although his finest works were to come 
— the trenchant The Great Gatsby, Tender Is the Night 
and the unfinished but promising Hollywood novel, 
The Last Tycoon—there would be tragedy in the re- 
mainder of his life. He documented his frightful bouts 
with alcohol in The Crack-Up, a disjointed but un- 
compromisingly honest long essay. He found his life 
in a state where “in a real dark night of the soul it is 
always three o'clock in the morning.” The extent of 
his literary success Was not recognized by critics until 
after his death in the early 7406. 

Critic Alfred Kazin said of him: “He commented 
on the world, swam in it as self-contentedly as the new 
rich, and understood it sagely—when he wanted to; 
he had no innerness. His senses always opened out- 
ward to the world, and the world was full of Long 
Island Sundays (the languid garden parties of the very 
rich). This is what he knew and was steeped in, the 
procession and glitter that he loved without the state- 
ment of love, and he had the touch for it—the light 
yet jeweled style, careless and knowing and affable; the 
easiness that was never facility; the holiday lights, the 
holiday splendor, the 7206 in their golden bowl, whose 
crack he knew so well.” 
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John Steinbeck 


“My senses aren't above reproach,” said Stein- 
beck, “but they're all I have. I want to see the whole 
picture—as nearly as I can. I don't want to put on 
the blinders of ‘good’ and ‘bad,’ and limit my vision. 
If I used the term good’ on a thing, Га lose ту license 
to inspect it, because there might be bad in it. Don't 
you see? I want to be able to look at the whole thing. ” 


ore than Hemingway, Steinbeck was 

anchored to regional American roots; 

more than Faulkner to an era—the De- 
pression decade of the 305. His characters were 
of a different world than those of Fitzgerald, who 
had written of the upper classes in the giddy "205; 
Steinbeck told of the migrant laborers in the 
Salinas Valley of California in the '30s. 

He wrote with a compassion which on occasion 
drifted into sentimentality. Though he wrote of 
hard times, his laborers in the fields and vine- 

` yards and canneries were not hard men. His 

' early novels, such as The Grapes of Wrath, Of 
Mice and Men, and Tortilla Flat, were moving 
documents, tersely written, about simple men 
buffeted by the complexities of economic or social 
conditions they were unable to grasp. Literary 
critics of the period scolded Steinbeck for not 
turning them into political tracts condemning the 
system which had made despair possible. But 
Steinbeck, although he wrote about the prole- 
teriat, was determined to write novels about peo- 
ple, not tracts about politics. 

His later books were more ambitious. East of 
Eden, although much of it took place in his fa- 
miliar California setting, spanned almost a cen- 
tury in the life of a family and was built on a 
structure of the Biblical story of Cain and Abel. 
The Wayward Bus had overtones of a fable; many 
of the charactérs were symbols—and as a con- 
sequence, it was one of his least successful books. 

Steinbeck won the Nobel Prize for literature 
for 1962. In the years preceding his death in 
1968, he wrote a number of travel stories and 
was an occasional journalist. 
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THE FLAVOR 


OF 
AMERICAN 


POETRY 


THE ROAD NOT TAKEN 


Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler, long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 


And both that morning equally lay 

In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 
1 doubted if I should ever come back. 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged іп a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 


Robert Frost 


hen President John F. Kennedy asked 
Robert Frost to read a poem at the 1961 
Presidential Inauguration, he bestowed on 


the 86-year-old poet the unofficial status of poet-lau- 
reate. No other American poet had so earned the 
honor. 

Frost was not a fancy poet; he struck no literary 
poses. He respected nature, but was not romantic 
about it. He loved his adopted New England and the 
diction was that of New England, but his dramatic 
narratives and his colloquial observations were in the 
voice of many Americans. Poet Babette Deutsch said 
of Frost: “The people about whom he writes are 
usually of New England stock, folk who cultivate their 
rocky acres with stubborn courage and bear, until they 
break, the drudgery and isolation of their lot.” 

Although Frost had no poems published before he 
was 40, by the time of his death in 1963 at 88, he 
had received every honor America grants its poets. He 
was never stylish or modish. Like so many of the peo- 
ple who live “north of Boston,” he was his own man. 
Typical of Frost is “The Road Not Taken.” 

“I celebrate myself and sing myself,” Walt Whitman 
proclaimed in the last century. Whitman was the fore- 
runner of the freedom which would characterize 
American poetry— freedom from classic conventions, 
freedom from rhyme and the accepted verse forms. 

Poets like Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters and 
Robert Frost wrote in almost conversational fashion of 
everyday occurrences with large meanings. Revolution- 
ary concepts of a new, scholarly and demanding poetry 
were pioneered by Ezra Pound and T.S. Eliot, Amer- 
icans who became expatriates. Poets like e. e. cum- 
mings, Robert Lowell, Langston Hughes and Marian- 
ne Moore infused great humor throughout much of 
their work without losing a basic seriousness of pur- 
pose. 

Although certain categories of poets have been de- 
veloped, the best poetry is so highly individual that it 
triumphantly defies generalization. Some of the best 
poets follow unlikely callings (poetry is seldom a pay- 
ing profession): Wallace Stevens was an insurance 
company executive; William Carlos Williams a pedia- 
trician. 

Here is but the hint of the flavor of some American 
poetry, crumbs from a banquet table! 
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ARS POETICA 


A poem should be palpable and mute 
As a globed fruit 


Dumb 
As old medallions to the thumb 


Silent as the sleeve-worn stone 
Of casement ledges where the moss has grown— 


A poem should be wordless 
As the flight of birds 


A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs 


Leaving, as the moon releases 
Twig by twig the night-entangled trees, 


Leaving, as the moon behind the winter 
leaves, 
Memory by memory the mind— 


A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs 


A poem should be equal to: 
Not true 


For all the history of grief 
An empty doorway and a maple leaf 


For love 

The leaning grasses and two lights above the sea— 
A poem should not mean 

But be. 


Archibald Mac Leish 


There is no loneliness like theirs. 


A BLESSING 


Just off the highway to Rochester, Міппеѕ 
Twilight bounds softly forth on the grass. 
And the eyes of those two Indian ponies 

Darken with kindness. 

They have come gladly out of the willows _ 
To welcome my friend and me. vu 
We step over the barbed wire into the p 
Where they have been grazing all day, û 
They ripple tensely, they can hardly con 
That we have come. 

They bow shyly as wet swans. They 


At home once more, 

They begin munching the young tufts 
I would like to hold the slenderer one 
For she has walked over to me 

And nuzzled my left hand. 

She is black and white, 

Her mane falls wild on her forehead, 
And the light breeze moves me to са 
"That is delicate as the skin over a girl 
Suddenly I realize р 
That if 1 stepped out of my body I woul 
Into blossom. i 


SILET 


When I behold how black, immortal ink | 
Drips from my deathless pen—ah, well-awa 
Why should we stop at all for what I think 
There is enough in what I chance to say. E. 


It is enough that we once came together; | 
What is the use of setting it to rime? 
When it is autumn do we get spring weather, 
Or gather may of harsh northwindish time: 


It is enough that we once came together; Ж 
What if the wind have turned against the rain 
It is enough that we once came together; 
Time has seen this, and will not turn again. 


And who are we, who know that last intent, 
To plague tomorrow with a testament! 


Ezra Pound 


y 


! ARE YEARS? 


What is 
what is © 


naked, 1 
is courage answered question, 
x : 
the resolu : 


satly listening—that 


dumbly cá 
tl death, 


sees deep 
accedes 
and in hi 


free and» to be, 
in dt ; 
finds? 


So he 
behaves. 
1 as he sings, steels 
his form st t up. Thoügh he is captive, 
his mighty inging j 
says, satisfaction is a lowly 
thing, how pure a thing is joy- 

This is mortality, 

this is eternity. 


Marianne Moore 


JUGGLER 


A ball will bounce, but less and less. It's пос. 
A light-hearted thing, resents its own resilience. 
Falling is what it loves, and the earth falls 

So in our hearts from brilliance, З 
Settles and is forgot. 

It takes a skyblue juggler with five red balls 


To shake our gravity up. Whee, in the air 


The balls roll round, wheel on his wheeling hands, | 


Learning the ways of lightness, alter to spheres 
Grazing his finger ends, 

Cling to their courses there, 

Swinging a small heaven about his ears. 


But a heaven is easier made of nothing at all 
Than the earth regained, and still and sole within 
The spin of worlds, with a gesture sure and noble 
He reels that heaven in, 

Landing it ball by ball, 

And trades it all for a broom, a plate, a table. 


Oh, on his toe the table is turning, the broom's 
Balancing up on his nose, and the plate whirls 


On the tip of the broom! Damn, what a show, we cry: 
. The boys stamp, and the girls 


Shriek, and the drum booms 


And all comes down, and he bows and says goodbye. . 


If the juggler is tired now, if the broom stands 
In the dust again, if the table starts to drop 


Through the daily dark again, and though the plate 


Lies flat on the table top, 
For him we batter our hands 
Who has won for once over the world's weight. 


Richard Wilbur 
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I shall foot it 

down the roadway in the dusk... 
I shall foot it 

in the silence of the morning... 


Dawn 


Ecstatic bird songs pound 

the hollow vastness of the sky 

with metallic clinkings — 

beating color up into it 

at a far edge, — beating it, beating it 

with rising, triumphant ardor, — 

stirring it into warmth, 

quickening in it a spreading change,— 

bursting wildly against it as 

dividing the horizon, a heavy sun 

lifts himself —is lifted — 

bit by bit above the edge 

of things, — runs free at last 

out into the open—! lumbering 

glorified in full release upward— 
songs cease. 


William Carlos Williams 


I Dream a World 


I dream a world where man 

No other will scorn, 

Where love will bless the earth 

And peace its paths adorn. 

I dream a world where all 

Will know sweet freedom’s way, 
Where greed no longer saps the soul 
Nor avarice blights our day. 

A world I dream where black or white, 
Whatever race you be, 

Will share the bounties of the earth 
And every man is free, 

Where wretchedness will hang its head, 
And joy, like a pearl, 

Attend the needs of all mankind. 

Of such I dream — 

Our world! 


Langston Hughes 


& 


Philip Roth 


Bernard Malamud 


WRITERS . 
OF THE CITY 


efore 1900, the United States was largely a 

rural country and most of the great 19th 

Century writers reflected this. As the popula- 
tion clustered increasingly in the cities, the authors be- 
gan to come from this environment and to write about 
it. The fabulous O. Henry, who produced myriad 
short stories about New York City at the turn of the 
century, was one of the few who viewed city life 
romantically. Most have seen life in the metropolis as 
a grim struggle for existence and often they would 
personify the city itself as a malefactor robbing the 
individual of his dignity and identity. 

The city of Chicago was a huge modern magnet set 
in the midst of farming frontiers in the early 1900s 
when Frank Norris and Theodore Dreiser wrote about 
it. Chicago drew the farmboy and the immigrant from 
the East, and sometimes paid off their dreams of suc- 
cess only with disillusionment. 

Norris wrote of the cruelties of commerce, slashing 
at the evils of monopoly. A great deal of the action is 
set in the cities of California (although he was born in 
Chicago) and, in a sense, he was а transitional figure 
among urban writers, employing the naturalistic style 
which was to become their hallmark, writing of busi- 
ness and deploring its effects. He died in 1902 at the 
age of 32. 

Dreiser has been called an American Balzac for his 
powerful and painstaking chronicling of the details of 


Theodore Dreiser 


American urban life in his times. 
man, Dreiser wrote with no grace 
made financiers and shopgirls wil 
that they. became real people to his 
attacked by censors for revealing 


in an unromantic fashion and for fail moral 
lessons from their behavior. His wor nicety 
identified by critics of his era as 7% t it was 


so compelling that Dreiser helped € snowing- 
ly—a new school of writing from Wi writers 
today still graduate—usually w 
edgement to Theodore Dreiser. | 

James T. Farrell wrote of Chi 
he was born and raised,*with mix 
South Chicago, a neighborhood wl re 
Polish immigrants battled, suffered | 


works. Like Dreiser some three de 
rell shocked critics and censors wit E 
portrayal of life. His stvle was arche 
at times bordering on journalism. 


of his 
ralistic, 
rt emo- 


tion (and denying any attempt at. Farrell 
exposed the brutalizing effects of seve E 
on the sensitive and the mediocre al alive an 


furiously filling notebooks with new fict 
been all but forgotten by critics and put 
cause he has been so prolific that the 
distinguished books in his lifework have 
the impact of such great novels as Sia 
A World 1 Never Made. = E. 

A great deal of modern fiction is set in БЕЗ but 
only a few writers are concerned with the city as à 
kind of protagonist. Certain writers, however, peo 
written of the experience of urban ethnic groups E^ 
manner which, while it is fresh and original, it !5 а 
reminder of the evocative power of this environment. 

The most prolific writers with a sense of what ч 
American city is are Jewish writers writing about Jd 
At least four of the most vigorous writers of the pas 
decade have mined this ore— Bernard Malamud, Her 
bert Gold, Philip Roth and Saul Bellow. Their ante 
cedents include Danile Funch, who wrote three E 
novels of Jewish life in Brooklyn, a section of y à 
York City, Meyer Levin and Henry Roth, whose 96 


James T. Farrell 


Nelson Algren 


Saul Bellow 


Herbert Gold 


latedly-arrived-at reputation rests on Call It Sleep, a 
novel of Jewish immigrants in New York City, written 
earlier in the century, and the hard-boiled stories of 
Jewish urban life written by Budd Schulberg and 
Jerome Weidman in the 40s. 

Why stories of urban Jews stand out more than 
other ethnic literature may be due to a historic Jewish 
tradition of education and articulateness. Gold, Mala- 
mud, Roth and Bellow in short stories and novels 
deeply explore "the verities" cited by Faulkner— 
man's capacity not only to suffer and endure, but 
ultimately to prevail. They write with a compassion, 
at times overwhelming, about a range of people from 
shopkeepers to intellectuals. They share stylistically an 
impressive ear for vernacular with a Talmudic fond- 
ness for parable. 

Nelson Algren writes of a different ethnic group— 
Eastern Europeans of the first or second generation in 
Chicago. He seems in some way a descendant of James 
T. Farrell and Theodore Dreiser, employing their na- 
turalistic style. But the compassion with which he 
deals with alcoholics, dope addicts, prostitutes and 
other hard cases, links Algren with writers of a later 
vintage. 


espite superficial association with "urban writ- 

ers," Saul Bellow has established for himself 

a separate place in current American literature. 
Bellow can be a dazzling writer and he has shown the 
courage to tackle works of broad scope. Two of his 
novels, The Adventures of Augie March and Henderson 
the Rain King, are picaresque celebrations of life. In 
contrast, a more recent novel Herzog is almost an in- 
terior drama—an intellectual's struggle to understand 
God. Bellow's favorite characters are life's quiet, intel- 
ligent failures and certain exuberant, loud, over-reach- 
ing failures. 

Part naturalist, part pedagogue, Bellow treats some 
of the same themes of urban Jewish life as his con- 
temporaries and has distinguished himself by virtue of 
one of the most unflagging imaginations possessed by 
any living writer. 
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William Styron 


AGONIZED CRIES 
FROM THE 
PLANTATION 

TO THE GHETTO 


Richard Wright 


| 


©: ethnic group more than any other was forc- 
ibly estranged from The American Dream for 
decades—and from the agony of the American 
Negro came a powerful block of literature. Early in 
the century the American Negro was a quaint character 
written about condescendingly, usually by white writers. 
This writing today is embarrassing and largely for- 
gotten. Only Mark Twain's portrait of a slave—Jim of 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn—and some works 
by Roark Bradford and James Weldon Johnson— gave 
insight into the plight of the black man in a white soci- 
ety in which he could not fully participate; even these 
works innocently contributed to a false stereotype of 
the Negro. Only in the past 30 years have Negro artists 
begun to provide a powerful pieture of what it has meant 
to be, in Ralph Ellison’s phrase, an “invisible man.” 

Richard Wright in the late *30's shocked the literary 
world with his novel Native Son, the story of an im- 
migrant in Chicago. His hero, Bigger Thomas, was 
not a willing immigrant from a foreign country seek- 
ing a better life in the New World, but the descendant 
of Southern slaves trying to scratch out an existence in 
a hostile big-city environment. It was an angry and 
bitter book, influenced by the “proletarian writers” of 
the Depression decade. Because of the violence of the 
tale it told and the crude force with which it was pre- 
sented, critics of the time found the novel unbelievable. 
Today it seems a landmark, an opening wedge in a 
door which had been sealed shut for over a century; 
a cry too painful to be heard at the time. 

The reputation of Ralph Ellison rests largely on one 
novel, Invisible Man. It is a richly comic portrait of an 
outsider looking at the world, the world of black men 
in which he lives and the larger American society of 
which they are a part. The humor is often ironic and 
brings to mind the lines from the classic blues song: 
“When you see me laughing, I'm laughing to keep 
from crying.” Ellison scorned the sociological ap- 
proach; he wrote of individuals and avoided stereo- 
types. This integrity accounts for the artistic success of 
the novel: The author, the hero and many of the 
characters happen to be Negroes, but Ellison's novel 
is about Man. 

James Baldwin has been acclaimed for the candor 
and brilliance of his novels and essays. One critic has 
said of him “with his dark passion and lighted lan- 
guage, [he] has produced a unique description of the 
Negro's situation in America, which readers the world 


over have attended.” Like many of the best writers, 


LeRoi Jones 


Baldwin is an. outsider—not merely because he is a 
Negro, and, willingly or not, a spokesman for his race 
(he ассерв the role), but because he is an artist. In 
his novels, he is far more the psychologist than the 
sociologist. His fiction is concerned with profound 
sexual conflict and the terrible struggle of man to exist 
with man to a greater degree than it is with racial 
tension. In his essays, such as The Fire Next Time, he 
concentrates his extreme «sensitivity and the power of 
his words on the crucial problem of racial polarization 
in the United States in the '60s. Baldwin is still young 
and his work to date marks him as an artist of impres- 
sive potential. 

LeRoi Jones is the angriest and most unremitting 
of today's American Negro authors. He is a polemicist 
and activist of great power. Such essays as Black Music 
demand recognition of the Negro's contribution to 
American culture. He has demonstrated his versatility 
in writing poetry as well. Despite the bitterness of his 
tone, Jones has developed a unique and articulate voice. 

Both a bestseller and a critical success, The Confes- 
sions of Nat Turner by William Styron is a unique at- 
tempt by a white author to document the psychological 
rationale of an incident in the history of the Negro 
in America through the eyes of the Negro protagonist. 
It tells of a bloody slave rebellion in Virginia some 20 
years before the Civil War, subtly relating the awful 
event and its consequences to the problems of the 
black American of today. Prior to publishing the book 
in 1967, Styron had established himself as an unusual- 
ly talented and sensitive novelist with Lie Down in 
Darkness, which told of upper-middle class Southerners, 
and Set This House on Fire, detailing the experiences 
of American expatriates after World War Il. The Con- 
‚fessions of Nat Turner is one of the most daringly am- 
bitious novels undertaken by a modern American writ- 
er and signals a complete break with the condescending 
view of the Negro once adopted by white writers of 


the past. 


Ralph Ellison 
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4 Мах Bodenheim 


T. 5. Eliot 


T 
Edna St. Vincent Millay BETWEE | 


THE И; 
A Lost Gene 


nnocent, optimistic pl 

the first World War 

wars." Following the wai 
illusioned by the then рой 
turn to normalcy” and “busi 1 у 
in Paris, or Greenwich Villag York City, 
to pursue art and pleasure іп 
phere. High priest of a philos 
must be disregarded and a 
its ashes was Ezra Pound. 
eventually irrational, Pound 


| had billed 
War to end 
"writers dis- 
of “re- 


t influence 


| on a number of writers, mo$i Jly (however 
improbably) Ernest Hemin ther whose 
influence outweighed her owr f output was 
the eccentric and imperio de Stein, 
whose Left Bank atelier becar оп for ex- 
patriate American writers, it Wa ho launched 
the "lost generation” appellation! Among those 
who sat at her knee were such novelists as Hem- 


ingway, Fitzgerald and Glenway Wescott. > 

In Greenwich Village, Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, fragile in appearance by often eynical in her 
poetry, came fresh from a distinguished women $ 
college to a garret: “My candle burns at both 
ends;/It will not last the night;. . . She presente 
a romantic деди ideal to the era's “lost” collegians- 
Maxwell Bodenheim wrote experimental a 
verse and macabre prose, living hand-to-mouth е 
the quatter. John Dos Passos, also trained in js 
best schools of the United States, wrote bitter‘) 
of the War in Three Soldiers and with anger та 
compassion of the dispossessed in his p 
and innovative trilogy of novels, U.S.4., а СУ a 
social justice which was to resound in the Перге 
sion decade. 
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Gertrude Stein 


John Dos Passos 


MANNERS 
& MORALS 


Of American Society 


ife in the heartland of America, where 
the great unconcerned middle class of the 
"205 went about “business as usual" ina 
world already festering with discontent, was he 
subject of Sinclair Lewis’ sati novels Babbin 
and Main Street. Although h 
he intended, Lewis was not wii 
his subjects. After all, these sel absorbed Бик. 
ness and. professional men. 
malefactors—they were t 
tracted the intellectual scor 
his essays. They were, in 
cused under the Biblical 
them, Father, for they know 
Like most satirists, Lewi 
indicated in a novel dealing 
smith, a man who followed 
fiance of public disapprov: 
clergy in Elmer Gantry and 
Sinclair Lewis in // Can't Happen Here. ПІ 
t А the first American author 
Prize for literature. 

The cruelties of excessively@Wilized men were 
detailed in the extensive John P. Mar- 
quand. He wrote of the ipperclass club- 
men of Boston, one of thi States' oldest 
and most socially codifie Б No proletarian 
novelist detailing the travai je urban dweller, 
Marquand was a deft hurle 15 at the chinks 
е Apley treated 
per Bostonian 
he manner in 


Mary McCarthy 
і 


i not conscious 
who at- 
. Mencken in 
горе to be ex- 
Hon: "Forgive 
hat they do." 
idealist, as he 
doctor, Arrow- 
cience in de- 
attacked venal 
like politicians 
Lewis became 
e the Nobel 


the conservative attitudes | 
with an elegant wit, indi 
which his precepts (of wh quand did no 
totally disapprove) ruined E ES of his family. 
Like Lewis, he had a сегта (өресі for the tar- 
gets he attacked most vi 5] 
Marquand has been cited iterary heir o 
such genteel and incisive 
of the American upper cla 
Edith Wharton. He is amon 
the scalpel as the weapon of 
than the naturalists blud 
beyond pure satire in Point 0 
in which the successful bank du 
life and examines whether his ‘materialistic go 
justify his existence. There is а theme which A 
flects the ultimate question posed by the best no" 
elists of manners and morals in a diverse E 
Mary McCarthy has always been cursed E 
the accolade of being "clever." Perhaps it 15 de 
fault for having the uncanny knack of seeing 


HAIR а, 
John P. Marquand 


Henry James an 
Bose who employ 


Wo Return, а nove 


er hero analyzes h^ 
oals 
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4 in the teacup. She is unparalleled as a com- 
ви. б on motives, manners and morals; as the 
Р с of her novels put it, she can “cast a 
quo temporary scene and reveal 
"who would be her brothers- 
ical or intellectual causes. 


charming essayist, a su- 


In addition to © 


perior .satirist and а devout journalist, Miss 
McCarthy is an art historian, a cunning feminist 
and a bestselling novelist (the last named for her 


devastating portrait of the personal lives of The 


Group, well-bred women from the 1934 graduat- 
ing class of Vassar, the progressive but exclusive 
college she attended). 
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John Updike 


Kay Boyle 


James Thurber 


Jean Stafford 


J. D. Salinger 


MANNERS 
& MORALS 


The New Yorker Viewpoint 


n enterprising young editor named Har- 

old Ross founded a magazine in 1925 

which was to be a paradigm of sophistica- 
tion. Named The New Yorker, its original view- 
point was parochial in the extreme—anything 
that happened outside New York City took place 
on the wild frontier. Despite a certain condes- 
cending air toward the great semisophisticated 
public, the magazine encouraged a remarkable 
roster of important American short story writers 


and published much first-rate 1 ting in a 
variety of fields. 

The early hallmarks of The N ırker were 
wit and apt, succinct writing. 1 oetry and 
moving short stories of Dorothy г, the in- 
structional essays and fables of | White and 
the hilarious Americana of Jam iurber and 
Robert Benchley appeared regular! the maga- 
zine's first 20 years. All were staf members at 
one time and each contributed t зе precision 
of the language, in addition to ; readers a 
pertinent insight into the prevaili anners of 
their own era. 

The New Yorker in later yea: tured the 
talents of J.D. Salinger, whose of short 
stories on the mythical Glass fami: along with 
his sensitive novel, The Catcher in 1 e, seemed 
to speak for the college students of 505 and 
beyond. Salinger blended a distrust stablished 
authority with Christian and Zen mysticism in 
marvelous dialogue and narrative in a manner 


that betrayed his anguished sincerity + 

John Updike, formerly on the magazine's чай 
and a steady contributor of polished short stories 
and poetry, has written a series of sensitive поу- 
els, based on his boyhood in a small Pennsylvania 
town and drawing on later autobiographical ma- 
terial. Like many New Yorker writers, Updike 
maintains an essentially civilized tone although 
he is unique in his excursions into lyricism and 
his generational concern—he has been one of the 
youngest of the magazine’s “regulars.” | 

Among others developed by the magazine, БЕ 
of whom аге distinguished for the texture of their 
prose and the sensitivity with which they draw ше 
dividuals in their short stories, are John Cheever, 
Kay Boyle, Peter Taylor and Jean Stafford. Given 
no other American literature of the period, a 
future archeologist might well reconstruct | 
intelligent picture of the manners and standar 5 
of the past 45 years from issues of this magazine. 


John 0’Hara 


Ithough many of his short stories ap- 
peared in The New Yorker, John O'Hara 

was not particularly identified with the 
style or outlook of that magazine. Early in his 
career which began in the 305 O'Hara carved 
out his own region—eastern Pennsylvania—and 
the social class he would write about—the upper 
middle class —and established an unmistakable 
voice in writing about them. O'Hara was both a 
dissector of manners and morals and a realist. 
His dialogue captures the cadence and nuance 
of the speech of "his people.” One of his earliest 


and best novels, Appointment in Samarra, deftly 
established the social framework of the town of 
Gibbsville—the small-town snobbery, the con- 
ventional attitudes and the frustrated or com- 
placent individuals who lived there—which would 
provide setting and characters for such later nov- 
els as 4 Rage to Live and Ten North Frederick. 
O'Hara was a particularly sophisticated author; he 
knew his characters’ materialistic values, their 
sexual foibles and the secret sorrows they never 
bring themselves to share. As a short-story writ- 
er. O'Hara was one of the best. As a novelist, he 
had written so many books before his death in 
1970 that critics sometimes tend to overlook his 
substantial achievements in that field. 
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Katherine Anne Porter 


y whole attempt has been to discover 

and understand human motives, human 

feelings,” Katherine Anne Porter once 
said. That her attempt has been singularly suc- 
cessful is evidenced by the fact that, although 
her entire literary output consists of three vol- 
umes of short stories, a collection of essays, and 
a single novel, ranging from 1930 to 1962, she 
is considered a major American writer. Although 
she was born in the American Southwest, in Texas 
in 1890, and writes with great compassion and 
sensitivity, critics have been unable properly to 
categorize her with “writers of the Southern Tra- 


dition.” She spent many years in Mexico, Eu- 
rope, and U.S. cities outside the South, and many 
of her stories have foreign settings. Her short 
stories, such as “Flowering Judas”; “Pale Horse, 
Pale Rider”; and “Noon Wine,” are so nearly 
flawless in their study of human emotions that 
they have been studied in schools and colleges 
for generations. Her sole fling at writing a novel, 
Ship of Fools, was so eagerly awaited that its pub- 
lication was an event and the book became an 
instant best seller. Although the story line was a 
familiar. one—diverse people thrown together by 
chance on a vessel which comes to represent a 
microcosm—the delicacy of Miss Porter's lan- 
guage and the exciting interplay between char- 
acters raised this novel to the level of art. 


TWO TOWERING CRITICS 


Edmund Wilson 


dmund Wilson has written journalism which stands up as literature and 

literary criticism as readable as journalism. Born in 1895, Wilson has 

enjoyed a long and influential 'career. Like Mencken, he has not hesi- 
tated to champion causes and writers, although he was consistently more liberal 
than Mencken. His interests range broadly and he has aggressively staked out 
areas of literary and social criticism in which he is preeminent. From 1921 
through 1948, Wilson served in various editorial capacities with Vanity Fair, 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. Despite his erudition (he is versed 
in the classics as well as French, Italian and Russian literature), Wilson writes 
in an almost conversational manner. His 1940 study of events leading to the 
Russian Revolution, To the Finland Station, documented complicated events 
and theories with the lucidity and excitement of a novel. Wilson has also writ- 
ten poetry, short stories, and a novel, / Thought of Daisy. 


H.L.Mencken 


t is significant that two of the most influential critics in the United States 
I were basically journalists. It says something of the pragmatism of America 
and of the curiosity that marks the best minds. Neither H.L. Mencken 
nor Edmund Wilson is a literary critic or an academician in the tradition of the 
great European critics. Both are interested in the social structure of America 
and in the public's attitudes, not just the intellectuals’. Both are unfettered individ- 
ualists, belonging to no coterie of criticism and founding none of their own. 
Henry Louis Mencken was born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1880. He was 
a columnist and reporter for The Baltimore Sun and wrote criticism of literature, 
theater, morals and human stupidity at a prodigious rate on the side. He ex- 
coriated with greatest delight what he termed “the great American booboiserie,” 
—self-important politicians, civic leaders and guardians of the public morals. 
With drama critic George Jean Nathan, Mencken founded The American Mer- 
cury in 1924, a magazine which encouraged new writers, boldly set forth new 
ideas and—through the editors’ columns—debunked outworn codes of thought 
and behavior. The magazine had a powerful political and intellectual influence 
throughout the "205. In the 305, Mencken turned lexicographer of the Amer- 
ican language, producing two brilliant volumes which differentiated the English 
spoken in the United States from the classic tongue. He published a three- 
volume autobiography in the "405. Mencken, "the Sage of Baltimore, died in 
1956 at 76. His epigrams and aphorisms are part of the American language. 
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Carson McCullers 


THE 
- SOUTHERN 
— TRADITION 


t is unquestionably atmosphere rather than 
climate that accounts for the fact that the 
Southern United States produces writers, 
like California, on the West Coast, produces ten- 
nis players. The South maintained an aristocratic 
tradition for years after other sections of the 
country had become more democratic. It is also 
a region which has clung to a rural economy in 
places. As a result, there has been both a "gen- 
teel" and an “earthy” literary tradition emanat- 
ing from the South in this century. 
| Hallmarks of the genteel tradition have been 
| extreme sensitivity, proud eccentricity and a poetic 
| attention to the use of language. Heroes and 
| heroines from the fiction of Carson McCullers, 
| Eudora Welty, Flannery O'Connor, Harper Lee 
! апа Тгитап Capote tend to be lonely outsiders, 
easily hurt but basically resilient. It is not quite 
fair to lump these authors together, because al- 
(| though they share certain human concerns and 
are distinguished by their polished prose, each 
has written brilliantly individual works. 
Among the concerns they share are the pur- 


suit of love —lonely and rejected people frequent- 
ly find love with unlikely mates. A sensitivity to 


pain, usually emotional, occasionally physi 
draws their characters together. The Sou I 
writers are frequently attracted by the lives 
children—and write about children in a sy | 
thetic and believable fashion which few oth 
Writers can manage. With the exception of | 
pote, the style is usually severe and chaste, th 
sense of place pervasive. The ravages of the Ci 
War upon the South affect the outlook of th 
characters; it has been said that these writers “hay 
blood knowledge of what life can be in a defeatei 
country on the bare bones of privation.” 

Although “Truman Capote’s earliest novel, 
Other Voices, Other Rooms, and many of his short 
stories were in the mainstream of Southern litera 
ture, his later works, while retaining the tender 
understanding of human frailties, have explored 
such diverse subjects as the vapid life of a New 
York playgirl and the twisted psyches of a pair 
of mass murderers. The latter subject appeared in 
In Cold Blood. which Capote dubbed “the first 
nonfiction novel.” He lived in a small town in 
the Midwest for three years where a family had 
been brutally murdered, collecting facts about 
them and ultimately about the killers to produce 
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Flannery O'Connor 


Harper Lee 
a startling ving documentary reconstruc- 
tion. Wit Iblication of this work, Capote 
became ri as one of the most important 
modern “writers. 
| ern writers who fall roughly 
into the I tradition,” William Faulkner 
looms a He had few imitators, however, : Ku 
la B (44% z 5 + | 
rely be turgid writing style was un Eudora Welty 
assimilable s insight into the people he 
lived amon unattainable to others. 
In (hê Бар of poets and critics (some- Robert Penn Warren Truman Capote 
times both) formed the “Fugitive Group,” named а 


after a Tennessee literary magazine. Among 
them were Allen Tate, John Crowe Ransom and 
Robert Penn Warren. Their literary influence 
spread as they attracted disciples in both poetry 
and criticism and taught at a number of major 
universities. Of this group, Warren was the only 
novelist. His novels about the «South are realistic 
in style—violent events, gritty dialogue—and 
Primarily sociological or political in subject mat- 
ter. He won a Pulitzer Prize in 1947 for All the 
King’s Men, a realistic account of the rise of a 
demagogue who played on racial fears and eco- 
nomic hopes of poor, ignorant Southern whites. 
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AFTER 
WORLD WAR II 


he ultimate violence of war has always 
served as an emetic to the writer. World 


War II initiated some promising careers 


and helped develop others. The writers who came 
out of World War II were tougher than the pre- 
vious generation; they had less self-pity, fewer 
illusions to be sha ered. 

Norman Maile exploded. on the American 
literary scene at age of 25 with The Naked 
and the Dead, 2 h and effective novel of the 
War in the Pacit vhich critics pointed out was 


way and Dos Passos). As a 
er, he has not allowed the 
1. Mailer is both intellectual 
ortage of political events in 
ıtstanding, virtually establish- 


` derivative of Н‹ 
personality and 
public to ignor: 
and visceral. H 
the late '60s v 


ing a new personal form of journalism. Although 
occasionally pretentious and verbose, Mailer has 
pioneered novels of sexual ethos; in his essays and 
stories, he has employed candor as a weapon. 

James Jones, an American primitive, wrote the 
most successful war novel of the period after 
1945, From Here to Eternity. It was based largely 
on his own experiences in the U.S. Army and 
captured the unrelenting character of Army life. 
The novel was so believable that Jones” ineptness 
stylistically was largely overlooked. In the "605 he 
returned to war novels, following an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to show small-town life, but failed to 
recapture acclaim. 

James Michener combined humor and pathos 
in Tales of the South Pacific, a series of war stories 


which formed an episodic novel. His characters 
were caught up in the fury of the war but it was 
not Michener’s intent to portray realistically 
war's horrors. He subsequently achieved great 
success with two panoramic and exhaustive his- 
torical novels, Машай and The Source. 

James Gould Cozzens won the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1949 for his war novel Guard of Honor, a 
story of Air Force officers and their relationships 
with one another during the war. Cozzens’ career 
has been marked by critical controversy. His 
basic philosophy is conservative, and he is by no 
means a trend-setter. His sentimental 1957 novel, 
By Love Possessed, was a best seller for many 
months. Of his style, one critic has said: “Со2- 
zens' occasionally involved syntax, his fairly ab- 
stract and formal vocabulary, his fluency and ur- 
banity remind one...of Henry James." 

John Hersey has combined the insight of the 
novelist and the journalist to produce work based 
on fact and tinged with compassion. 4 Bell for 
Adano.won him the Pulitzer Prize of 1945. It 
is a sentimental tale about an American Army 
major who arranges the recovery of the chapel 
bell in an occupied Italian town. Hersey’s best 
work was Hiroshima, a painstaking work, painful 
to read, documenting the devastation of the first 
atomic bomb. 

Irwin Shaw, a particularly talented short story 
writer, had written an anti-war play, Bury the 
Dead, in the 7305 before experiencing World 
War II and writing The Young Lions. The Young 
Lions was a well-constructed novel telling of the 
fate under fire of three soldiers, two American 
and one German. Shaw is a craftsman whose 
characters had life, although he lacked the impact 
of some less polished authors who wrote about 
the war. He has written a number of novels sub- 
sequently which sold well but received little 
critical acclaim. 

Herman Wouk showed himself as a sensitive 
writer with a clear point of view with the publica- 
tion of The Caine Mutiny in 1951. The protago- 
nist, Captain Queeg, a neurotic martinet, was so 
skillfully drawn he became a prototype. Wouk is 
a traditionalist and a conservative, both in his 
thinking and the construction of his novels. The 
Caine Mutiny sold more than three million copies 
and was dramatized into a prizewinning play and 
motion picture. 
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HISTORICAL 
NOVELS 


he historical novel has always been a pop- 
ular form of fiction in the United States. 
Consequently, hundreds of them are pub- 
lished each year and the quality varies consider- 
ably. They are based on factual details and his- 
toric events, although the characters are either 
the author's own creations or his concept of how 
historical figures might have thought, acted and 
spoken. The American Civil War and the settling 
of the western frontier have provided fertile ma- 
terial for many American historical novelists. 
Lincoln is said to have called Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, author of Uncle Тот 5 Cabin, “the little 
lady who started the big war.” Margaret Mitchell 
of Atlanta was the little lady who cash:d in on 


the Civil War. Gone With the Wind 
in 1936, was a monumental best slo 
became the most-viewed movie of all t 
novel had scope and excitement; its anti 
Scarlett O'Hara, and her lover, Rhett Butler, be 
came real people to millions of readers, jo 
Kenneth Roberts wrote a series of carefull 
detailed novels about the rugged frontiersme, 
who settled the Northeast before the Кеше 
ary War. His combination of swashbuckling S 


Published 
and later 


venture and historical accuracy earned him ща 


miration and large sales. His best novel Was 
Northwest Passage. 


А.В. Guthries tales of the early western 
frontier dealt with heroic men of lifesize Propor- 
tions and did much to dispel ı' - mixture of myth 
and hokum that had shrouded е most ostensibly 
romantic period of Americo history. The Вр 
Sky is Guthrie's most success! work, financially; 
he won the 1950 Pulitzer ' ize for The Way | 
West, a story of the Oregon | in the 1840s, 


ime, The 
heroine, 1 


MacKinlay Kantor built a career as a popular 
zine story writer and novelist before tack- 
ma 


ling his most ambitious work, Andersonville. Care- 
Ai researching а Confederate prison camp at 
fu d Union prisoners were shamefully mis- 
p Kantor produced a novel bursting to the 
bindings with gory incident and examples of 
human travail and brutality during the Civil War 
which was indeed painful to both sides). 

A trilogy of histor ical novels by Conrad Rich- 
ter was cited by crit J. Donald Adams as “the 
ment we have had on the 
4 movement in American 

je.” Richter sho great sympathy for the 
moral standards o: the hardy frontiersmen he 
portrayed. He m historical personages with 
his own. creation ın attempt to breathe Ше 
into social history. пе titles of the novels in his 
trilogy indicate rogression toward civiliza- 
` tion on the Ohi« г of which he wrote: The 
Trees; The Field Town. 
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WRITERS — 
OF INFLUENCE 


ome authors whose wor 

gorize nevertheless leave 

literature of their time. 

style (including all on this pag 

ception of Thomas Wolfe an 

In their cases, the broad str 

intensity of their writing ins 

them, often with little success 

that although most of these wi 

longer works, each is ап ex 

with the ability to tell a tale cor 

Ring Lardner's gallery 0 

their stories in their own М 

son's realistic stories, also 

mode for a realistic арргайва 

think. "Thornton Wilder, s 

proach, could still weave a 

Ides of March (Rome of thi 

zs Skin of Our Teeth (a skep 
the ages). Thomas Wolf 

overblown prose through a 

vet romantic, man the sea 

parison, was “а traditionalis 

ing to critic Henry Steele 

flected the best of an A 

+ appearing. Ellen Glasgow 
without sentimentality. Sa work, "My 

major theme is the conflict ¢ beings with hu- , 

man nature, of civilizatioi ү. In this con- 

stant warfare tragedy lies but in sur- 

render." Her work won y prizes. J. F. 

) write urbanelv 
esthood in the 
Auchincloss 
vledge in clean 
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Ort Story Writer 
t with impact, 
‘Characters telling, 
Sherwood Ander. 
Vernacular, set y 
E people talk and 
fessorial in ap- 
4 tale as in Пр 
or his play, The 
b Man through 
lutobiography i in 
novels—realistic 
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her novels re- 
vas rapidly dis. ^ 
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of specialized callings—th 
case of Powers; bankers а 
case. They write with an ins 
prose with a razor's edge. | 


Ring Lardner 


Sherwood Anderson 
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mas Wolfe 


Thornton Wilder 


J. F. Powers 


Louis Auchincloss 


Arthur Miller Tennessee Williams 
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Eugene O'Neill 


THREE 
OUTSTANDING 
PLAYWRIGHTS 


LINDA: “I don't say he’s a great man. Willy Loman 
never made a lot of money. His name was never in 
the paper. He's not the finest character that ever 
lived. But hes a human being, and a terrible thing 
в happening to him. So attention must be paid. He's 
not to be allowed to fall into his grave like an old dog. 
Attention, attention must be paid to such a person.... 
from Death of a Salesman by Arthur Miller 


Ithough rich veins of American fiction 

run deep into the 19th century, the 

United States did not produce a truly 
memorable playwright until Eugene O'Neill came 
along in 1914 with a series of one-act plays about 
men at sea. His career continued with a stunning 
outpouring of drama and tragedy, concluding 
with a powerful trilogy of plays about his own 
family. Not only was O’Neill the first great 
American playwright—he has not been over- 
shadowed since. He was a daring writer, con- 
stantly exploring themes other writers avoided in 
a boldly experimental fashion. In Desire Under 
the Elms and Mourning Becomes Electra, O'Neill 
took themes from Greek tragedy, set them in a, 
stark New England background and employed 
the insights of modern psychiatry in explaining 
the characters’ motivation. Two of his plays— 
Strange Interlude and The Iceman Cometh—took 
four hours each in presentation, and audiences 
not only sat still for them, but applauded. Some- 
times his style was crude and his plots untidy, but 
he had a dramatic power and a knowledge of 
what moves and affects people which made such 
critical objections seem petty. Starting out in the 
7205 O'Neill stated his creed: “never to be in- 
fluenced by any consideration but one—‘Is it the 
truth as I know it—or better still, feel it?’ ” This 
emotional honesty pervades his work. He became 
one of the few playwrights in any language to 
win a Nobel Prize. That his death in 1953 left 
a gap in the American theater is evidenced by 
the continuing presentations of his work in sum- 


mer stock and repertory theater oss the nation 
Arthur Miller is a compassionate writer who 
has succeeded in giving eloqu о the speech 


of ordinary persons without m ; them sound 


theatrical. In Death of A Sal. one of the 
great American plays, and 41 Sons, Miller 
revealed the tragedy which t of normal 
American life. His heroes are ing business- 
men, far removed from the ngs and dar- 
lings of the gods Aristotle post as the heroes 


of tragedy. Miller has been 
The Crucible was ostensibly a 
the witch trials in Salem, Ma 
early 18th century, which r« 


gé politically: 
ical drama of 
isetts, in the 

on political 


persecution in the 1950s. 4 Fall wasa 
drama of a man troubled by р‹ and political 
guilt, which many critics foun biographical. 


he stage the 
hern literary 
in the South 
ally crippled, 
10se psyches 
iftermath of 
of his work, 
his interest 
He writes 
iost debased 
person to continue living—and iently of the 
tragic effect of these illusions c destroyed. 
Williams has indicated a penchan: for the shock- 
ing—nymphomania, castration, and homo- 
sexuality are woven into the fabric of his plays. 
Yet he is by no means a naturalistic writer; many 
of his characters, however degenerate, have grace 
and a wistful poetic outlook. His portraits of lost 
women, frustrated, often on the threshold of 
madness—such as Blanche in 4 Streetcar Named 
Desire, Alma in Summer and Smoke, Serafina in 
The Rose Tattoo (one of his rare comedies) and 
Amanda in The Glass Menagerie—form а gallery 
which few other playwrights have matched for 
sensitivity and emotional impact on the audience. 


Tennessee Williams brought 
themes and atmosphere of th: 
tradition. Many of his plays ar: 
and his characters are the psy 
degraded and terribly lonely fail 
were twisted partially throug! 
the Civil War. Through the v 
however, Williams has indicate 
is psychological rather than 1 
of the illusions necessary to 
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SOME MODERNS 


“Black” Humorists, 
Fantastics & Originals 


Edward Albee 


s technology develops, and with man 

now reaching for the stars, many Amer- 

ican writers are struck by the absurdity 
of human pretensions and selfish aspirations. 
These writers become the £omics in the charnel 
house, clowns at the funeral, so to speak. Such 
anomaly has always provided a staple of satire, 
but implicit in satire is a view of how things 
ought to be. The black humorists are often con- 
tent merely to show how hilarious and yet how 
cruel things are. They are unfettered by past 
moralism—and by literary conventions as well. 
Some are literary surrealists, others latter-day 
Voltaires, cynical and disgusted. 

One of the earliest of the black humorists was 
Nathanael West, who died in 1940 at the age of 
36 with his lifework—four novels—almost en- 
tirely unappreciated. But the subsequent influence 
of his work has been enormous. In The Day of 
the Locust, West wrote a surrealistic, yet magni- 
ficently controlled, satire on the tinsel world of 
moviemaking in Hollywood, where he had work- 
ed as a screenwriter. Although many Hollywood 
novels have been written, West's is now recog- 
nized as the. most trenchant. In a short novel, 
Miss Lonelyhearts, he revealed the awful anguish 
which can befall a person who cares about hu- 
manity in a cold and practical world. His hero is 
a letters-to-the-lovelorn columnist for a news- 
paper who becomes emotionally involved with 
the frightful problems of his correspondents in- 
stead of exploiting their tragedies as he has been 
hired to do. Despite the seriousness of the theme, 
the novel is wildly funny. 

A Russian émigré who became an American 
citizen, Vladimir Nabokov is one of the world's 
most witty and elegant writers. In Lolita, he de- 
vastated the motel-and-hamburger-stand set in the 


United States while savagely satirizing the 
tion's obsession with youth by personifying 
the pedophilic Humbert Humbert. Nabokov 
ther demonstrated his intellectual virtuosi 
Olympian humor in Pale Fire, a fantasy 
comprised of a 99-line poem in heroic coup 
and accompanying footnotes and annotati 
Nabokov exhibited a kindlier aspect in his 
amusing but sympathetic portrait of a R 
professor at an American college in Prin. 

Imagination! This is the quality the mod 
exhibit in abundance; they are stretching 
bounds of fiction. Speaking in many elabori 
academic or pedantic voices, John Barth. 
created a new world along the lines of a uni 
sity community and made it reflect the foibles 
the existing world in Giles Goat-Boy. Joseph Не 
unsparingly attacked the military mentality 
the concepts of nuclear preparedness in Catch- 
Donald Barthelme, in his short stories and shor 
novel, Snow White, takes the brand names а 
familiar scenes of everyday life and weaves. 
strange montage, inventing a score of typograpl 
ical devices as he proceeds. In Player Piano, Kurt 
Vonnegut, Jr., looks into a future run Бу com- | 
puters and foresees a society where today's real 
economic competition is channelled into boys- 
camp games; the computers are so powerful that 
a Luddite revolution fails. 

The picaresque novel has been revived and 
distorted by the absurdity of modern experience 
by such writers as James Purdy and Thomas 
Pynchon, who write of quests in which the 
hero is never certain what he is seeking (Malcolm 
and И, respectively). Terry Southern has written 
fables for our times, frightening in «he very 
reality they so mercilessly chortle at. 

In a series of plays, the promising Edward 
Albee has shown at once the humor and horror 
Of modern family life—in oblique fantasy іп The 
American Dream and іп semi-realistic portrayal 
of the self-concocted fantasies which overpower 


the characters in Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
and 4 Delicate Balance. 
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THE AUTHOR 

John K. Hutchens is one of the most 
distinguishe« America's literary critics. 
The forme tor of the Sunday New York 


Times Вос view and senior critic for 
leading daily newspapers in New York and 
Boston, h: ом a member of the board 
of experts h selects titles for the Book- 
ofthe-Mon: Club. This is the original 
book clu! here are now several in the 
United Sta: through which readers can 
purchase good literature by mail. at consid- 
erable savings 

Dr. Hutchens holds a Bachelor of Arts 
degree aı doctorate of letters from 
Hamilton College, a liberal arts institution 
in Clinton, New York. Born in Chicago, 
the son of a journalist, he moved with his 
family at carly age to the northwéstern 
state of Montana, then very much a devel- 
oping par: the country. As a youth he 
worked a: iewspaper reporter оп а small 
Montana y, and, many years later, the 
now em judge of Шегагу works de- 
cided to „а book. recalling those early 
days in the American West. He titled it 
One Man: Montana; Яп Informal Por- 
trait of ute. His other works include 
an anth: of American writings, The 
American ixventtes; A Literary Panorama. 


His books have received high ac@laim from 
his fellow 


critics. 


A 
Critic’s 
Viewpoint 


iterature in America, it has often 

seemed, periodically faces a cross- 

roads at which those involved in it, 
whether as creators, critics or interested 
readers, find themselves saying: “Where do 
we go from here?” This was true as World 
War I ended, bringing a decisive break with 
“the genteel tradition.” It was true again in 
the Great Depression of the 1930s and in the 
aftermath of World War II, and it is so 
once again. Established writers continue in 
their customary vein. New, younger writers, 
whose direction and chance of enduring im- 
portance are not as yet entirely clear, are 
arriving on the scene. It would be a bold 
prophet who tried to envision the scene of 
five years hence. 

However, what has been consistently ap- 
parent since the early 1920s, and in fact 
some years before that, is that American 
literature has moved into the mainstream 
of world literature and is now a contribut- 
ing member of an international family. Jack 
London, Upton Sinclair and, later, John 
Steinbeck, have come to be widely read in 
Russia. Ernest Hemingway shaped a writ- 
ing generation in England, as he did in his 
own country. William Faulkner's influence 
upon young French writers was impressive, 
if sometimes for a dubious reason—the 
violence, latent or overt, that runs through 
his work, as it does by formula in Amer- 
ican cowboy “westerns.” On another level, 
Faulkner’s imagery and his creation of a 
world of his own appeal strongly to the new 
generation of Mexican writers who, now 
that the era of momentous revolutionary 
causes in Mexico is ended, are writing more 
personally and less nationalistically. Truman 
Capote is widely appreciated in Е е 
quite likely because of the polished pre- 


cision of his prose. Tub. 

But literary influence 15, historically, a 
two-way street. A critic has said that Amer- 
ican writers Start from themselves, and in 
the sense that this refers to their materials 
the statement is valid. Yet few of those who 
have risen to prominence m the postwar 


years would fail to grant that, like their 
predecessors of the 1920s and '30s, they 
have learned from the styles and techni- 
ques of foreign artists, recent and remote. 
Saul Bellow has declared the debt of his 
early novels, Dangling Man and The Vic- 
tim, to the discipline of Flaubert; but later, 
as his style loosened and expanded, he re- 
cognized the lessons in the work of another 
mentor, D. H. Lawrence. Norman Mailer, 
whose first long published work, The Naked 
and the Dead, remains in the judgment of 
many the most powerful American novel 
of World War II, has said that he could 
not have completed his second novel, Bar- 
bary Shore, without the inspiration of Jean 
Malaquais, “the only man I know who can 
combine a powerfully dogmatic mind with 
the keenest sense of nuance.” Ralph Elli- 
son, an important novelist by reason of his 
single novel, Invisible Man, was profoundly 
affected by the social realism of Andre Mal- 
raux? Man’s Fate. Writers so dissimilar as 
William Styron, James Jones, Ellison and 
Bellow speak of the effect upon them, in 
varying degree, of James Joyce's stream-of- 
consciousness technique and his verbal ex- 
perimentation. Mailer says that he “learned 
a lot” from E. M. Forster about the ma- 
neuvering of a novel's characters (it would 
be hard to imagine two writers more dis- 
parate); Capote and Katherine Anne Porter 
have acknowledged similar obligations to 
Forster. 
ven more emphatically evident are 
the foreign influences on the newest 
school of American writers, if it can 
be said that they are a school, so many of 
them being still in a formative stage. But 
quite clearly, among them they share a 
new tone and new techniques. Their found- 
ing fathers, as it were, are Samuel Beckett, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Franz Kafka, Albert 
Camus, and their counterpart in another 
medium would be the stage’s “theater of 
the absurd.” In their work society is ab- 
surd, madness is the personal norm. Con- 
ventional heroes have been succeeded by 
anti-heroes. Verbal intensity matters more 
than plot, and phantasmagoria is the. ac- 
cepted atmosphere. The comedy is usually 
“black,” the humor oblique. Does the 
reader always know just what is going on 
at any given point in Thomas Pynchon's 
V, John Barth's The Sot-Weed Factor and 
Giles Goat-Boy, Joseph Heller's Catch-22, 
James Purdy’s Malcolm, or Donald Barthel- 
тес Snow White? The reader does not. 
He is expected to meet the author half-way, 
or more than half-way, as in the later work 
of Joyce. 
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What it comes to is a revolt against 
realism in which, while they are not alorie 
in this, they have complete freedom in both 
subject matter and language, and what mat- 
ters, as between freedom and the abuse of 
it, is the right of such writers to experi- 
ment, to let time determine whether they 
are faddists or artists. A literature’s health 
lies in change and variety, and fiction's 
house, as Henry James once said, has 
many doors. 

ow and then a door appears to be a 
N: like that of the so-called 

beatnik school, which briefly aspired 
to be a Literary Movement. Its most 
characteristic poet is Allen Ginsberg (How/ 
and Other Poems), and the chief parent of 
its prose was Jack Kerouac (On the Road), 
and ostensibly they and their followers are 
in full rebellion against all politics, tradi- 
tional morality, the law, and traditional 
standards of literature, all of which are to 
be put aside in favor of marijuana, “cool” 
jazz, sexual promiscuity and fast auto- 
mobiles—this together with a passivity 
vaguely derived from the Orient’s Zen. But 
as Kerouac’s novel On the Road demon- 
strated, the rebellion was only apathy; a 
group of neurotic characters drive back and 
forth across the country at high speed, 
thinking and talking about nothing remotely 
interesting outside their tight little world. 
The old Bohemia, that of the Greenwich 
Village of Edna St. Vincent Millay, Eugene 
O'Neill and other poets, playwrights and 
revolutionaries, had its foolish moments, but 
at least it produced, it created. 

If we are now at another crossroads, it is 
less forbidding and more hopeful than the 
one at which American letters stood at the 
end of World War II, which in turn was 
quite different from that of post-World 
War I. Where the post-World War I writ- 
ers of the '20s reacted with a dazzling 
creativity, too many of the post-World War 
П writers retreated into little worlds of 
their own. This was not altogether true of 
those who wrote war novels which for the 
most part were in traditional forms and 
were vivid and vigorous—Mailer’s The 
Naked and the Dead, Jones’ From Here to 
Eternity, John Horne Burns’ The Gallery, 
James A. Michener's Tales of the South 
Pacific (related stories, adding up to a novel), 
Irwin Shaws The Young Lions, Alfred 
Hayes’ 44 Thy Conquests, John Hersey’s 
4 Вей for Adano, James Gould Cozzens’ 
Guard of Honor, Harry Brown’s 4 Walk 
in the Sun. It is Significant that of these 
nine novelists only two or three have since 
written novels equally good. They had ex- 


hausted their personal experience. 

Excepting the writers who carried over 
from the pre-war years, there was—briefly 
and alarmingly—something like a vacuum 
in our fiction during that time which W.H. 
Auden called the Age of Anxiety. Doubt- 
less, critic Malcolm Cowley is right in say- 
ing that "every postwar generation, wheth- 
er it is Romantic or Lost or Silent, feels 
that it has been asked to share in too many 
public emotions. After the fighting stops it 
leaves the fate of the world to professional 
politicians. ..and concerns itself with the 
questions it regards as personal and im- 
mediate, or eternal." But now there seemed 
to be other factors at work, too. The very 
structure of society had changed, to an 
even greater degree than after Armistice, 
1918. A new potentially catastrophic force 
was at large in the world, as it is today. 
We have learned to live with the thought 
of it; in its first phase it was capable of 
paralyzing imagination and will, and in 
retrospect it seems to have done precisely 
that. Familiar values in art, in education, 
in political and personal morality, were 
fragmented, and this fragmentation was 
reflected in literature. The novel as a com- 
prehensive mirror of society in the manner 
of Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis and John Dos 
Passos, in which a whole area of life was 
explored, all but vanished. The past was 
behind us, the future as yet cloudy, the 
points of reference uncertain. There was 
little even to react against, as there had 
been in the 205 апа *30s. 

To whom was the serious writer of fic- 
tion to address himself? He was hard put 
to know. The "escape" fiction—usually an 
historical romance or a mystery story— 
flourished, for there, was every reason then 
to feel the urge to escape from the present: 
from the threat of cosmic annihilation, from 
political tedium, from the ugly implica- 
tions of McCarthyism. One's image of the 
new postwar generation writer was of a 
man working in solitude, withdrawn from 
external affairs, preoccupied with his per- 
sonal problems of sex, alcohol, and ex- 
pecting them to enchant everyone else. 
Manner, not matter, seemed to be his chief 
concern, as witness those novels during the 
405 flurry of interest in Henry James that 
were chiefly mere exercises in style, timid, 
cool and decorous, cloaked in fantasy, hiding 
behind symbols like guests behind masks 
at a costume party. Besides being the Age 
of Anxiety— perhaps because it was the Age 
of Anxiety, disturbed and questioning—the 
period of the '40s was also the Age of 
Criticism, some of it of the first order, in 


the persons of Edmund Wilson, Lionel 
Trilling, Alfred Kazin, Louis Kronenberger 
Leon Edel, Richard Chase and Maxwell 
Geismar. On the other hand, much of it 
(the "New Criticism") was tediously de. 
voted to fussy, line-by-line “explications” 
of the classics. The result was a certain in- 
breeding, to the point of writers writing 
about writers who wrote about writers. On 
every university, campus, it sometimes 
seemed, an instructor in English was look- 
ing for a new meaning in Moby-Dick that 
would have surprised Melville. 
T: is not to say that the "406 were 

without creative writers of solid 

merit, a number of whom are still 
with us. Thornton Wilder—who made his 
name as long ago as 1927 with The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey, and then devoted most of his 
attention in the *30s to the theater—returned 
to the novel with The Ides of March, a witty 
and learned speculation on the last days of 
Julius Caesar. A young Southerner, Carson 
McCullers, established herself with an ex- 
traordinary first novel, The Heart ls a Lone- 
ly Hunter. One of the finest of living Amer- 
ican novelists—and one of the least ap- 
preciated by critis—wrote a splendid tril- 
ogy of the Ohio frontier, The Trees, The 
Fields, The Town; his mame is Conrad Rich- 
ter. Hemingway opened the 7405 with For 
Whom the Bell Toll, a major departure 
from his earlier vein and range. Glenway 
Wescott, another Left Bank alumnus of the 
"205, best remembered for his novel The 
Grandmothers in 1927, was still capable in 
the '40s of novels as excellent as The Pil- 
grim Hawk and Apartment in Athens. Such 
recognized major figures as John P. Mar- 
quand, John O’Hara, Willa Cather, Cozzens 
and, of course, Faulkner were carrying on 
at full strength from the 7305. The late Up- 
ton Sinclair, at the age of 62, almost 40 
years after his sensational The Jungle, em- 
barked on a series of 11 volumes, in effect 
a single novel of derring-do and international 
secret intelligence, beginning with the rise 
of Mussolini and Hitler. Critics declined 
to take it seriously, but it was a remarkably 
well-documented fictional portrait of polit- 
ical and social life during two of the world's 
most complex and horrendous decades. 

s the 405 moved into the "505 one 
A: the disquieting notion that 


Americän fiction no longer held its 


old place in our literature, despite the ar- 
tistry of those whom I have just mentioned, . 
and of others. To a degree this is still true. 
It explains why—in such a representative 
audience as the Book-of-the-Month Club's 
million members, 85 рег cent of them uni- 


versity-educated — ће eight books | most 
. favored since 1947 have been non-fiction, 
and those novels that they did read.in the 
largest numbers had an emphatically factual 
content. After all, it would be a novelist of 
: Tolstoyan stature who. could compete on 
equal terms for a reader's attention with 
William L. Shirer's— The Rise and Fall of the 


Third Reich or John Gunther's world-roam- 
ing Inside volumes (Inside Europe, Inside 
Asia, Inside tin America). The older 
novelists were fading, Faulkner and Hem- 
ingway, айз: the most eagerly awaited 
novel of 195. would be Hemingway's The 
Old Man : ıe Sea. The creative. vigor 
of others, | Jos Passos, was waning. At 
about the critics were conducting an 
autopsy 0% nerican fiction in panel dis- 
cussions, er, writers of power and 
promise b o emerge. Among the most 
attractive short-story writers, despite 
the decli space allotted to fiction by 
magazine so long a training ground 
for noveli: 

There for instance, the irresistibly 
comic tal James Thurber, the: delicate 


stories of lora Welty of Mississippi and 


Peter Tay of Tennessee, the tough ones 
of Nelso: ‚ren of Chicago's West Side. 
Miss W stories were apprentice-work 
for a novel, Delta Wedding, as were Taylor's 
for A И п of Means, Algren's for The 
Man W he Golden Arm and Jean Staf- 
ford’s fo ton Adventure and The Moun- 
lain Li ith his wry tales of the Amer- 
ican Cat clergy, Prince of Darkness and 
Other St and The Presence of Grace, J. 
F. Pow quietly took his place among 
such m of the form as Kay Boyle, 
Katheri; one Porter, Walter Van Til- 
burg Cl». and O'Hara. Just possibly, one 
began to icel, American fiction was not so 
nearly lead center as the critics would 
have had us believe. 

. And it was not, as it turned out, although 
stars have fallen as well as risen since then. 


There was enormous vitality in Hersey's 
huge and stirring chronicle. of wartime 
Warsaw, The Wall. Robert Penn Warren, 
poet and critic, made a memorable contri- 
bution to the literature of American politics 
with 4// the Kings Men. A new novelist of 
manners, Louis Auchincloss, somewhat of 
a literary descendant of Edith Wharton, in- 
troduced himself with The Indifferent Chil: 
dren, Saul Bellow with Dangling Man, Wil- 
liam Styron with Lie Down in Darkness, 
Bernard Malamud with The Natural, J. D. 
Salinger with The Catcher in the Rye, Her- 
bert Gold with The Man Who Was Not 
With It, Ralph Ellison with Invisible Man. 


Warren and Hersey have not, in my opinion 
> 


matched the performances they gave in their 
ва ЧЕ. and others who started well — 
3 ше, ourjaily with The End of My Life 
агуеу Swados with Ош Went the 
Candle—seem either to have tired or to 
have wandered off into other fields. The 
writer in America never has had an easy 
time economically. Often he is a college or 
university teacher and a part-time writer, 
which provides him with security but, as 
critic John W. Aldridge has pointed out, 
tends to take him out of the arena of life 
where the stuff of literature thrives. | 
But at least four of these novelists— 
Bellow, Styron, Malamud and Auchincloss 
— тау well achieve that rarity among mod- 
ern American novelists, “а body of work,” 
in the footsteps of Hemingway, Faulkner, 
O'Hara and Cozzens. This is not to deni- 
grate the skills of writers working in lower- 
keyed tones, like John Updike, whose in- 
telligence and empathic understanding were 
everywhere apparent in his first novel, The 
Poorhouse Fair, or the late Flannery O'Con- 
nor, whose mettlesome short stories (4 Good 
Man Is Hard to Find) went beyond the 
merely regional context of their Southern 
setting, just as Malamud’s stories of Ameri- 
can Jews (The Magic Barrel) and Philip 
Roth’s (Goodbye, Columbus) are not simply 
stories of American-Jewish life but relate 
to us all. 
n fact, many American writers are not 
| categorized. They move about 
from one form to another, and -fre- 
quently are more effective in one form 
than in another. Thus, or so it seems to me, 
Mailer took an unfortunate turn when he 
forsook the naturalism of his war novel, The 
Naked and the Dead, and drifted down to 
the tortured and inadvertently comic sex- 
uality of 4n American Dream; but as a re- 
bellious, free-wheeling essayist and highly 
personal reporter he has few equals. Mary 
McCarthy's most popular novel, The Group, 
is bright, metallic, and somehow repellent; 
her autobiographical Memories of a Cath- 
olic Girlhood and her sharp-tongued criti- 
dsm are considerably тоге rewarding. 
James Baldwin's penetrating essays On what 
it means to be a Negro, at home and abroad 
(Notes of a Native Son, More Notes of a 
Native Son), are eloquent, thoughtful, and 
distinctly superior to any fiction he has writ- 
ten since his first novel, Со Tell It on the 
Mountain. After a precocious beginning as 
a short-story writer, Truman Capote turned, 
in In Cold Blood, to a kind of reporting he 
calls the “non-fiction novel.” By any name 
at all, his reconstruction of a particularly 


gruesome quadruple murder and its con- 
sequences in a Midwestern town is a docu- 
ment, both esthetic and sociological, that 
‚stands by itself in contemporary American 
writing. In no category whatever is the 
Russian-born Vladimir Nabokov, who be- 
longs to American literature while remain- 
ing curiously outside’ it, quizzical, complex, 
subtly ironic, who sees America as could 
only one who came to it after having one 
career in Europe before launching another 
here. Whether or not his renowned Lolita 
—about a middle-aged man’s infatuation 
for a 12-year-old girl—strikes one as a 
stinging satire or tasteless comedy, his ef- 
fect upon young American writers, espe- 
cially those of the novel of the absurd, is 
beyond question. 

If this virtuosity is exhilarating, another 
element of any literature’s health is the 
broad ground between the avant-garde and 
that which is intended only as straight en- 
tertainment. 1 have in mind such books as 
Harper Lee’s To Kill a Mockingbird, Rich- 
ard Bissell's 4 Stretch on the River, Edwin 
O'Connor's The Last Hurrah, Robert Lewis 
Taylor’s The Travels of Jaimie McPheeters, 
John Cheevers The Wapshot Chronicle, 
А. B. Guthrie’s The Big Sky, William Price 
Fox’s Southern Fried, William Humphrey’s 
Home from the Fill, Gerald Green’s The 
Last Angry Man, Harry Реігакіѕ A Dream 
of Kings, MacKinlay Kantor's Anderson- 
ville, James Agee’s A Death in the Family, 
John Knowles’ 4 Separate Peace, and Har- 
riette Arnow’s The Dollmaker—the merest 
sampling of novels of the "405, '50s, and 
'60s, each a work of quality with something 
about it that stays on in the mind, and each 
a success. Different as they are from one 
another, each somewhere struck a chord of 


'response and found its way through one of 


the house of fiction's many doors. 
on-fiction's house, too, has doors in 
N: While the older histori- 
ans and biographers are still very 
much in their heyday, younger ones are 
joining them in re-evaluating and searching 
out the American past— Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., with his The Age of Roosevelt series, 
Richard Hofstadter with The American 
Political Tradition, Margaret Coit with John 
С. Сайоип, Bruce Catton with two trilogies 
on the Civil War, Eric Goldman with Ken- 
dezvous with Destiny, and the social and 
political hıstorians: Max Lerner with Amer- 
ica as a Civilization and Clinton Rossiter 
with Conservatism in America. There are 
the in-between historians whose interest is 
largely regional, like Stephen Birmingham, 
with his recent scrupulously researched 
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multiple biography of New York's German- 


Jewish banking families, “Our Crowd”, 
Carl Carmer, whose province is New York 
State (The Hudson, Listen to a Lonesome 
Drum); Paul Horgan (Great River: The 
Rio Grande in North American History, The 
Centuries of Santa Fe); and the late Stewart 
Holbrook (The Columbia, The Rocky Moun- 
tain Revolution), all entertaining as literature 
and invaluable as folklore. In addition, 
Oscar Lewis is creating a new form of 
sociological writing with his tape-recorded 
interviews-in-depth (Children of Sanchez). 

Journalists are working with greater 
thoroughness than they ever have done, 
thanks to new techniques for the acquisition 
of information, and the result is both his- 
tory immediately rendered and materials 
indispensable to future historians. William 
Manchester's The Death of a President, for all 
the controversy surrounding it, is a case in 
point; no biographer of John F. Kennedy, 
a century hence, could possibly afford to 
overlook it. 

he post-World War II decades have 
d brought such new and gifted poets 
as Robert Lowell, Elizabeth Bishop, 
Richard Eberhart, Robert Fitzgerald, Rich- 
ard Wilbur, Alan Dugan, Phyllis McGinley, 
and Adrienne Rich in the wake of the great 
generation of Robert Frost, T. S. Eliot, 
Wallace Stevens, William Carlos Williams, 
Conrad Aiken, and Marianne Moore. 

And what of the reading public that 
awaits the American writer today and the 
publishing world in which he will make 
his way to success or failure or something 
in between? 

About 22,000 new books were published 
in 1967 in the United States, and some 
7,000 new editions of previously issued 
books. These are impressive figures, al- 
though it is to be noted that certain of 
those books were not genuine books but 
"non-books": items whipped up in a hurry 
to meet a particular market or demand. A 
good many others could be described as 
calculated mediocrity—mechanically pat- 
terned “westerns,” formula mysteries, and 
cynically contrived sex stories. It is a way 
the publishing business has, this balancing 
of books, some of which— including the less 
admirable ones—serve to pay the others’ 
way. However, this is only one aspect, and 
a familiar one, of the American publishing 
scene as a whole, and although it is regret- 
table it is not to be taken too seriously. 

The more important fact is that, while 
the per capita book-reading rate in Ameri- 
ca is below that of some countries, and 
despite the formidable competition of radio, 


television and the popular magazines, de- 
serving books sell well in the United States. 
The best-seller lists must be regarded warily, 
since they comprise a medley of the excel- 
lent and the ordinary, but they do indicate 
what books win the attention of a large 
number of intelligent readers. 

Among recent best sellers in fiction in 
hardcover format have been such estimable 
works as Bernard Malamud's The Fixer 
(National Book Awards winner in fiction, 
1967), William Styron's The Confessions of 
Nat Turner (Pulitzer Prize, 1968), Thorn- 
ton Wilder's The Eighth Day, Louis Auchin- 
closs’ The Embezzler, Edwin O'Connor's 
All in the Family, Robert Crichton's The 
Secret of Santa Vittoria; іп non-fiction, 
Truman Capote's /n Cold Blood, Arthur 
Schlesinger's 4 Thousand Days, Cornelius 
Ryan's The Last Battle, Stephen Birming- 
ham's “Our Crowd,” and The Random 
House Dictionary of the English Language. 
In paperback format the most popular 
books, some first published several decades 
ago, have included Boris Pasternak’s Doctor 
Zhivago, Theodore Sorensen’s Kennedy, 
Robert Ardrey’s African Genesis, Ernest 
Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea, 
James А. Michener’s The Source, James 
Joyce's Ulysses, and Albert Camus’ The 
Stranger. 

When I suggest that best-seller lists are 
not entirely to be taken at face value, I 
mean that they do not include book club 
sales, or books otherwise sold outside reg- 
ular trade channels, such as the so-called 
“discount houses.” It is to be remembered 
also that a best-seller list, consisting of an 
arbitrarily fixed number of 10 or 12 titles, 
stops short of books which are quite as 
worthy as those that barely exceeded them 
in sales figures. 

If it is possible to envisage the composite 
adult American reader, he buys more new 
books in the fields of sociology and fiction 
than in any others, according to “Publishers” 
Weekly,” the trade journal of the American 
book industry. Next in order of favor are 
science and religion. Among reprints of 
previously published books, fiction easily 
leads the list, thanks to the paperbacks, 
which account for approximately one-third 
of all books published in the United States. 
Nor is it to be overlooked that the leading 
category among 4// new titles in hardcover 
format in the United States is children's 
books, or “juveniles,” those most endur- 
ing of all publishing items, year in, year 
out. After dark forebodings about the effect 
of television on the reading habits of Amer- 
ican youngsters, the omen is a bright one. 


They are, after all, the adult readers of 
tomorrow. 

The European reader has long taken the 
paperback book for granted. To the Ameri- 
can reader and writer it represents a rey. 
olutionary step, beginning in 1939 when the 
first practicable way was found to distribute 
paperbacks to a mass market in this coun- 
try. As yet, relatively few important books 
make their initial appearance in this form— 
the public seems to feel that a new book 
worth its attention must first be published 
in the more impressive hardcover binding,” 


a bias not discouraged by book clubs and 
old-line publishing firms. Even so, the 
benefits resulting from the paperback rev. 


olution have been inestimable for both 
reader and writer. For the reader, a life- 
time of good reading at a minimal cost. For 
the writer, an economic bonanza and an 
artistic satisfaction he had not known be- 
fore. It is a sad fact of our literary life that, 
in the spring and autumn book publishing 


floods, good books go unreviewed, or, if 
they are reviewed, go unappreciated and in- 
sufficiently bought. The paperback medium 
gives them that second chance. For some 
years even so distinguished an artist as Wil- 
liam Faulkner did not write a novel that 
sold more than 12,000 copies in its regular 
edition; quite suddenly, in paperback form, 
a single Faulkner title was on its way to 
a million copies. Moreover, thc paperbacks 
have seen justice done, even if posthumous- 


ly, to authors unfairly neglected. At his 
death in 1940 not a single book by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald remained in print—he who had 
done so much to launch a new American 


literary era only 20 years before Within a 
decade after his death the reissue of four 
of his novels as paperbacks found for him 
hundreds of thousands more readers than he 
had had in his lifetime, and, together with 
a critical re-evaluation of him, restored him 
to his rightful place in American letters. 

s a factor in altering and widening 
А: reading pattern of Americans, 

the paperbacks are rivalled only by 
the book clubs, once a source of controver- 
sy both commercially and critically but 
now a massive, accepted segment of our 
publishing scheme. Pioneered by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club in 1926, the clubs initial- 
ly were simply a device by which to sell 
books by mail order. The idea succeeded 
because it filled a rather shocking vacuum, 
namely the fact that— despite a high national 
literacy rate—our bookstores were and are 
few in proportion to the total population 
(about 3,000 of them, many of which sur- 
vive only by selling other merchandise). At 


the end of its first quarter century the Book- 
of-the-Month Club revealed : that Bad 
mailed books to every one of the approxi- 
mately 40,000 post offices in the United 
States in 1951. This meant, simply, that it 
was meeting the needs of people who lacked 
access to local bookstores and were outside 
the range even of small-town libraries. Given 
the opportunity, it transpired, those people 
ld buy books they wanted, chosen under 


wou 

auspices they respected. At the end of 40 
years, the club had sent out 200 million 
books, not 10 percent of which, its founder 
estimated, would otherwise have been dis- 
tributed. Presently the Book-of-the-Month 
Club had a formidable competitor, the 
Literary Guild —the competition is still 
spirited—and, 15 time passed, other clubs, 
each seeking 1 mass: audience or a special- 
ized one, abounded. They now number al- 
most 100 and obviously they satisfy a 
genuine demand 


ritics of the book club idea in its 
early stages spoke harshly. A major 
book club selection, they argued, 
absorbed readers! money and reading time 


at the expense of books not fortunate 
enough to be chosen; some of the clubs en- 
couraged mediocre writing tailored to low 
standards, thus imposing a sub-literature on 


readers too lazy to choose for themselves. 
So ran the case against the clubs, and in 
part it was valid, because, as anyone could 
see, thousands of copies were often distri- 


buted of a book that could have sold only a 
small fraction of that total if left to its own 
devices. Bu: «ome of the opposition had an 
air of intellectual snobbery, as when one 
distinguished American educator averred 
that book publishing essentially rested on 


the judgment of an elite of 20,000 readers. 
What, one wondered, went through his 
mind later when 95,000 book-club mem- 
bers snapped at a chance to acquire Arnold 
Toynbee's 4 Study of History? And it was 
all very well to say that if a reader in Wolf 
Point, Montana, really wanted to read 
Jacques Maritain or Sigrid Undset, he could 
send to Seattle, Washington, for their books. 
But one club or another saw to it that he 
could get them at much less inconvenience 
and for much less money. 

_ The book club concept remains an ex- 
citing one, I submit, for the same reason 
that it stirs the imagination to picture a 
family in a remote Nebraska farmhouse 
listening by radio to a symphony from New 
York. The big book clubs command the 
largest audiences, but the smaller ones also 
serve a purpose. Unlike the giants, they do 
not offer a book simultaneously with the 


publisher's trade edition. They can wait 
and choose at leisure what appeals to their 
own more homogeneous membership. (It is 
an axiom that no truly good book is ever 
permanently lost, but it can remain in the 
shadows for a long, long time.) Like the 
paperbacks, such book clubs speed the way 
to recognition, and serve authors and the 
public alike. 

But now, having observed the American 
literary scene of the present and the two 
decades preceding it, it might be well to 
return to that point in the past at which 
those American writers appeared who, di- 
rectly and indirectly, did so much to pre- 
pare the way for the writers of today and 
their readers as well. 


T: watershed time, literary historians 
agree, was the dawn of the 1920s, 
although much of the spadework 
had been done well before that by the early 
realists and naturalists—by Frank Norris 
with McTeague, The Octopus and The Put. 
Upton Sinclair with The Jungle, Jack Lon- 
don with Martín Eden, Theodore Dreiser 
with Sister Carrie and Jennie Gerhardt, 
Sherwood Anderson with Winesburg, Ohio, 
and Edgar Lee Masters with Spoon River 
Anthology. Critics like Н. L. Mencken, James 
Gibbons Huneker, Francis Hackett, Van 
Wyck Brooks and Randolph Bourne were 
welcoming the best of the new European 
literature and at the same time urging a 
new, indigenous American literature free 
of taboos and inhibitions. “The fiddles are 
tuning, as it were, all over America,” said 
John Butler Yeats as early as 1912. The 
fiddles (violins) played lustily to themes of 
hope and progress. Little magazines sprouted 
by the score— Те Masses" and "Seven 
Akts” in New York, “Poetry” and “Little 
Review” in Chicago. Walter Lippmann was 
a young socialist writing for “The New 
Republic.” Ezra Pound, William Carlos 
Williams and Amy Lowell were manning 
the barricades on behalf of Imagist poetry. 
Brooks, in The Wine of the Puritans and 
America’s Coming of Age, Was calling for an 
end to materialism and the duality of art 
and life in our literature. Surely Utopia 
imminent. 
Er à not, of course. The close of World 
War I brought disillusionment with the 
idealism of Woodrow Wilson. But it was 
ап odd, paradoxical disillusionment. Where 
Europe lay drained and ravaged, relatively 
untouched America teemed with vitality. 
The vitality, as far as writers Were con- 
cerned, took the form of ra En 
loarity of our material prosperity, 

A Home complacency, and President 


Calvin Coolidge's dictum that "the chief 

business of America is business." Some- 

times the disenchantment exploded in sat- 
ire, as in Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt and the 
short stories of Ring Lardner and Dorothy 

Parker; sometimes in deterministic natural- 

ism, as in Dreiser's last great book, An 

American Tragedy, sometimes obliquely in 

a sort of romantic realism, as in Scott Fitz- 

gerald's The Great Gatsby, in its way as 

searching a commentary as any on the 
society of his time. 

To those who came after the "205 it is 
difficult now to convey the feverish sense 
of change that prevailed then, the exhilar- 
ation that accompanied the new freedom 
from convention. Older intellectuals knew 
despair over what they felt was the betrayal 
of their sometime hopes. Young writers 
seized joyfully upon the new-born day. 
They were a “lost generation,” Gertrude 
Stein told Hemingway in Paris. “Lost” or 
not, they enormously enjoyed the drama of 
thinking so. There is danger in sentimen- 
talizing about the "205, yet it seems undeni- 
able that the decade extending from Arm- 
istice, 1918, to the Big Crash of 1929 was 
a fine one for the American writer, the 
best since New England's Golden Day be- 
fore the Civil War. There was most notably 
a public enthusiasm for writing itself that 
has not existed here since. Literature and 
the people who made it were actually news 
in the daily papers, apart from the review- 
ing columns. 

T: '205 feigned а sophisticated in- 
difference, but in fact were clamor- 
ous. Formalist poets feuded with 

Imagist and Symbolist poets, novelists with 

critics, eritics with other critics (most mem- 

orably, Henry L. Mencken tilting with the 

“New Humanists,” Irving Babbitt and Paul 

Elmer More). Other, younger critics were 

on the march, headed by the most profound 

of them, Edmund Wilson, today the un- 
official dean of American letters, forerun- 
ner of the most brilliant period in American 
literary criticism. Poets sang lyrically, like 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, the voice of the 
newly liberated and uninhibited young, or 
lustily, like the troubadouring Carl Sand- 
burg and Vachel Lindsay, whose poetry was 
for the man in the gallery as well as in the 
orchestra seat. Perhaps the most consistent 
of the "20s" literary perfectionists were the 
poets whether subtle and precise as Eliot, 

Marianne Moore, Elinor Wylie, or witty 

and eccentric as e. e. cummings (as he 

signed his name), or popular and panoramic 
as Stephen Vincent Benét in his John 

Brown s Body. Social and literary historians 
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were busy revaluing the country's past: 
Charles A. Beard in The Rise of American 
Civilization, Vernon L. Parrington in Main 
Currents in American Thought, Brooks in his 
studies of Henry James, Mark Twain and 
Emerson. This search for what a critic has 
called “the useable past” was a certain sign 
of a nation's cultural maturing. 


hat remains of it all, that flashy, 
Wee: highly productive age in 
which writers who complained 


that life was scarcely worth living never- 
theless lived it so strenuously and left so 
vivid a record of it? It can reasonably be 
said that there remains the 7205 influence 
on the writing that followed. John O’Hara 
learned from Hemingway and Fitzgerald, 
James T. Farrell from Dreiser, Robert 
Lowell from Eliot. The fiction of the three 
subsequent decades, as we know it, would 
be inconceivable without the major novelists 
of the 205, But quite apart from that, there 
remain several score books that live in their 
own right. They live for the same reason 
that any work of art lives: because they 
have an abiding vitality. The 2206” writers 
are important still, and the best of what 
they wrote continues to speak to us how- 
ever they differ from one another in crafts- 
manship, tone and theme. The very fact of 
their variety is one of their most compelling 
demands upon our attention. One must, 
necessarily, be selective. The novels that 
proclaimed a new generation's independ- 
ence of the old—Fitzgerald’s This Side of 
Paradise and his next one, The Beautiful and 
Damned—are scarcely more than literary 
curiosities now. His third, The Great Gatsby, 
is as vital in its melancholy and dramatic 
power as it was the day it was published. 
For all its importance as a shattering in- 
novator in the revolt-from-the-village school 
of literature, Lewis’ Main Street is all but 
unreadable now; but his Babbitt and Arrow- 
smith ring as true as ever in their wholeness 
and purpose, the one a crackling satire on 
the self-satisfied American businessman, the 
other an angry moralist’s attack on the 
greedy cheapening of science. Sherwood 
Anderson eventually drifted away into a 
misty yarn spinner, but his Winesburg, Ohio 
lingers as a tenderly realistic dissection of a 
small town—“a naturalist with a skirl of 
music,” Francis Hackett called him, and no 
writer except Hemingway more clearly in- 
fluenced other writers of the '20s. Much of 
Dreiser now has only a literary-historical 
interest, much is cumbersome to the point 
of asphyxiation; but 4n American Tragedy 
stands mountain-like in the chain of Ameri- 
can naturalism. Willa Cather’s 4 Lost Lady 


their finely chiselled sensibility and strength. 

ominating the latter half of the 

American literary 205 and at least 

two decades beyond, there was, of 
course, Hemingway. Already some of his 
work seems far more likely than other seg- 
ments of it to hold readers in the future, 
but that is hardly the most momentous thing 
about him. What he did, in. his very first 
book, the stories collected as ln Our Time, 
was to bring to the English-speaking world 
a new style, lean, hard, dazzling in its con- 
centration, evoking emotion in direct ratio 
to its spareness. He had his mentors: Ezra 
Pound, Gertrude Stein, Sherwood Ander- 
son, just as he was to'have his effect on 
other writers down to the present. Some of 
them have shamelessly imitated him—some 
“hardboiled” novelists of the "305, especial- 
ly—and toward the end of his life he gave 
the disconcerting impression that he was 
imitating himself. 

Hemingway’s values were not complex: 
the necessity to endure through personal 
courage (“grace under pressure,” he called 
it); the pride of craft, whether a man is a 
writer or a bullfighter; and truth observed 
directly and without cant. Critics could and 
did. seek out his limitations: his obsession 
with killing, the mindlessness, often, of his 
characters and the narrowness, in general, 
of his vision of life, amounting to a form of 
nihilism. Over and beyond such limitations, 
including a world too small for greatness 
as greatness is reckoned in terms of a Tol- 
stoy, were -his superb narrative gift, his 
camera-like eye for motion, the sensitivity 
that made his descriptions of the natural 
world incomparable among writers of his 
time. He will be read, one imagines, as long 
as English is read—for such stories as “The 
Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber,” 
“The Undefeated” and “The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro,” for his first major novel, The 
Sun Also Rises, in its entirety, and for 
magnificent passages in 4 Farewell to Arms, 
and, in For Whom the Bell Tolls, a wounded 
man’s soliloquy as he waits for death in an 
action in the Spanish Civil War. 

uite suddenly the '20s were gone, in 

a crash of tumbling stocks and for- 

ever altered lives. America never 
again would be entirely as it had been. The 
new literature of social protest impended, 
and so thoroughly stamped the 7306 that 
one tends to overlook the fact that most of 
the leading American writers of the ’20s— 
Hemingway, Lewis, Fitzgerald, Ellen Glas- 
gow, Willa Cather—carried on, although 
one of Fitzgerald’s finest novels, Tender Is 


and The Professors House have lost none of 


the Night, ran afoul of the new era’s new 
socially conscious, unsympathetic Critics, 
Others who were building their careers in 
the *20s—Faulkner, Wilder, Cozzens, Mar- 
quand, Katherine Anne Porter—wrote out- 
side the social-protest school in the next 
decade, as did still others who got fully 
under way in the 7306: Ric er, O’Hara, 
Pearl S. Buck, William Saroyan, H, L. 


Davis, Kay Boyle, and Thomas Wolfe. Inai 
deed, it is somehow significan: that the cur- 

tain came down on the ” in the very 

month in which the depress vegan, with 

the dramatic entrance of a elist whose 

literary forebears were m emingway, 

Lewis or Dreiser but Whit and Mel- 

ville. He was Thomas Wolf: | the novel 

was Look Homeward, Ange: 

In short, the '30s were no f a piece. 
(Is any literary age?) They ly seemed 
so because the new, militar, iters were 
more strident, if less effect. than their 
quieter contemporaries. “The гап and an- 
gry 30s," critic Alfred Kazin called that 
time, and the time itself “th: age of the 
plebes—of writers from the «ing class, 
the lower class, the immig: class, the 
non-literate class, from West: arms and 
mills. . . [with] a proletarian on their 
faces familiar as the cigarett itt pasted 
in their mouths.” As literature, : ir achieve- 
ment was not great. Of what 55 written 
in passionate anger against iety, an 
anger rooted in personal e псе, as- 
tonishingly little proved dı except 
Farrell's Studs Lonigan trilogy reiserian 
chronicle of Chicago's Irish-( lic poor, 
and Richard Wright's Na/rve 1 violent 
if overy contrived revelation е world 
of the oppressed Negro. 2 

But the empty, dogmatic, ' etarian 
novel is not to be confused wit! the novel 
of social protest in which the oid values of 
individualism, personal freedom and true | 
compassion for society's victims are still of 


the highest significance. That is to say, the 
social-protest novel is concerned with: Ше 
as a free-minded author sees it, and with- 
ош didactic- judgments arbitrarily imposed 
upon it. Beneath its complexly machine- 
tooled surface, its “camera eye” and “news- 
reel” techniques, Dos Passos’ U.S.4. trilogy 
is not only the “collective novel" it has 
been called; it is an agonized plea for individ- 
uals caught up in the despair of a materialistic 
society. So, too, is Steinbeck's The Grapes 
of Wrath, a deeply sympathetic portrait 
of Americans driven from their drought- 
ravaged land in the depression, crawling 
across the country toward a new frontier. 
In its bizarre but poetic fashion the grotes- 


querie of Erskine Caldwell in Tobacco Road 
and Gods Little Acre was scarcely less 
moving. And what portrayal of the failure 
of the American dream of that era could be 
more frightening, and at the same time a 
work of art, than Nathanael West's The 
Day of the Locust, a surrealistic journey into 
the fatuous void of Hollywood and, by im- 
plication, of life as West came to see it? 
a sense, any novel is a social novel if 
kes a statement on the human 
tion in its time. I am thinking 
ose works of the 305 that pro- 
with us indefinitely. They in- 
ara's Appointment in Samarra and 
8 which, like his short stories, 
Шу exact in their observations; of 
olish of Marquand's portrait of a 
The Late George Apley; of Coz- 
ly, thoughtfully written excur- 
the worlds of medicine in The 
, the law in The Just.and the Un- 
inistry in Men and Brethren; of 
Anne Porter’s exquisite short 
| short novels, “Мооп Wine” and 
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“Pale зе, Pale Rider.” The style-con- 
sciou s left their mark on each of them, 
if no the greatest American writer to 
com. ull maturity іп the "305" 


< was William Faulkner, the South- 
| ner who created his озуп darkly 
lent, romantic, decadent, floridly 
misanthropic home, the mythical 
wpha County. He was on the 
s gigantic achievement in the 205 
Sound and the Fury. Xt began to 
1930 with As I Lay Dying, and 
pic proportions with Light in Aug- 
ust, om, Absalom!, The Unvanquished 
and ris. Fantasy and realism, chaos and 
inten hatred and love for his betrayed 
homel:.d, lyric lucidity and impenetrable 
murii:ess, humor and terror—they mingle 


bewilderingly until Faulkner’s purpose 
comes clear: that he is speaking not simply 
to the South but to all men in whom those 


contradictions are inherent. 

Another Southerner who incessantly re- 
called memories of his childhood and youth 
was Thomas Wolfe. Throughout most of 
the '30s he poured himself out in the con- 
tinuing personal epic that went on from 
Look Homeward, Angel to Of Time and 
the River, You Can't Go Home Again, and 
The Web and the Rock, all of which were 
in terms of himself, whether the hero was 
“Eugene Gant” or “George Webber.” 
Wolfe’s triumphs and failures were on a 
huge scale, those of a quasi-realist who was 
also a self-centered romanticist. He groaned 
with self-pity, overwrote so stupendously 


that only a superior editor, Maxwell Perkins 
of Scribners, could save him from his pro- 
lixity, and hymned the grandeur of his 
country as no one since Whitman had done. 

So Ше '30s were not, as some resentful 
survivors of the '20s choose to think, a lit- 
erary failure in America. As we have seen, 
they brought newly developed artists to 
join the ranks of those established ones who 
kept on writing with power, like Miss Glas- 
gow in The Sheltered Life, Lewis in It Сап! 
Happen Here, and Fitzgerald in Tender Is 
the Night. The sole novel by a reticent 
former Atlanta, Georgia, journalist, Mar- 
garet Mitchell, became the decade’s best 
seller, and with reason; Gone With the Wind, 
a realistically romantic novel of the Civil 
War, was a return to the timeless narrative 
tradition of suspense, and its heroine, Scar- 
lett O'Hara, took her place in the gallery 
of characters who belong to the public 
memory. Kay Boyle arrived as a.front-rank 
short-story writer with “Тһе White Horses 
of Vienna,” Kenneth Roberts as a fine histor- 
ical novelist with Rabble in Arms and North- 
west Passage. The federal government's 
Works Progress Administration State 
Guides looked into far and hitherto little- 
known corners of the United States and 
came back with the raw material of fiction 
and history to be written in years to come. 
A new school of American historians and 
biographers was assembling; Marquis James 
with his Pulitzer Prize-winning biographies 
of Sam Houston and Andrew Jackson; Hen- 
ry Steele Commager with his Theodore Park- 
er; Carl Sandburg with his monumental bio- 
graphy of Abraham Lincoln, begun in 1926 
and concluded in 1939; and Douglas South- 
hall Freeman with his four-volume Robert E. 
Lge. Van Wyck Brooks, for so long an in- 
spirational force in criticism, turned literary 
historian with the first volume of his haunt- 
ing and evocative “Finders and Makers” 
series, The Flowering of New England. 
Good foreign corespondents were becoming 
good writers of books—John Gunther with 
his Inside Europe and Vincent Sheean with 
his Personal History—and their public grew 
as World War II crept toward us. 

It may be said of the 305 that whatever 
their failings in literary artistry as compared 
with that of the ’20s, the writers of the 
'30s were more deeply engaged with the 
life around them. The very horrors of the 
Depression made for a bond of communal 
feeling and understanding. There was a 

ing vitality. 

Theoph ee and one-half decades of 
modern American literature, the vitality of 
which I have written has run undaunted by 


economic disaster and postwar languor. It 
has taken many forms, as becomes a plural- 
istic society, and thus is characteristically 
American. What we may have lost by the 
lack of disciplines of tradition we have gained 
through adventurous experimentation. The 
literary climate now is one of waiting, of 
expectancy. Among living novelists no titans 
loom to challenge the eminence of sundry 
old masters, although if I were to suggest a 
candidate it would be Saul Bellow, who in 
a writing career of a little more than 20 
years has progressed from the somber in- 
trospection of Dangling Man to the prodigal, 
picaresque The Adventures of Augie March 
and the exotic, full-blooded Henderson the 
Rain King. Unlike certain contemporaries 
who still mope about in a state they cherish 
as “alienation,” Bellow goes out to face life 
on its own terms and takes with him the 
skills and imagination he needs to record 
his vision of it. He can swagger with Augie, 
seek destiny with Henderson, and sym- 
pathetically attend the miseries of the hap- 
less hero of Herzog. In a favorite word in 
the critical glossary, he is “‘involved,” mor- 
ally, emotionally, intellectually. 

egarding the development of fiction, 
R: can only hope. Will Philip 

Roth, Bernard Malamud and Wil- 
liam Styron similarly advance? Will Ralph 
Ellison bring himself to write a successor 
to Invisible Man? Is J. D. Salinger, once 
the idol of university campuses, students 
and faculty alike, likely ever to carry his 
remarkable sensitivity and imagination be- 
yond the vision of childhood? 

Meanwhile, the general level of com- 
petence among our novelists and story tell- 
ers is high. In non-fiction it never has been 
higher. Good writers write, and readers 
read them with, by and large, discrimina- 
tion. In a time of bewildering change, as 
new talents are born and mature, the pos- 
sibilities are exciting if inscrutable. For cer- 
tain values do not change. One remembers 
—certainly every artist should remember— 
Faulkner's mighty declaration when he 
stood in Stockholm in 1950 and received 
the Nobel Prize in literature: 

“He [the writer] must teach himself that 
the basest of all things is to be afraid; and, 
teaching himself that, forget it forever, 
leaving no room in his workshop for any- 
thing but the old verities and truths of the 
heart, the old universal truths, lacking which 
any story is ephemeral and doomed—love 
and honor and pity and pride and compas- 
sion and sacrifice.” 
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A LITERARY MARKETPLACE 
FOR MILLIONS 


In addition to being a contribution 
to the culture of a nation, books are a 
business. The best books are not neces- 
sarily the best sellers; however, without 
the efforts of the publishing business, 
authors would be unable to reach their 
public. During the past 30 years, great 
changes have taken place in the publish- 
ing business in the United States. These 
changes have made a greater number of 
books available—at a reasonable cost— 
to a larger audience than ever before. 
Improved marketing methods have in- 
creased readership in a greater propor- 
tion than the mere expanded population 
would account for. 

Free libraries make a great number 
of eurrent books available to everyone— 
not only scholarly works, but fiction and 
entertainment as well. Additionally, lend- 
ing libraries charge a relatively modest 
daily rate for newly published books for 
those persons who do not wish to wait 
their turn for the limited volumes of a 
current book which the free public li- 
brary may have ordered. Overseas, the 

United States Information Service makes 
em many current works of fiction 
and nonfiction and has the classies of 
American literature on its library shelves. 


‚бө 


An ancient Chinese curse goes “May you live in interesting times!” 
To a writer, such times may prove a blessing. And the current epoch certainly quali 
It is not inconceivable that authors as yet unheralded 
will produce works which will set 
new literary standards, that many of the writers 

chronicled here will pass into obscurity. 

But in the seven decades of this century, 
American writers have made a contribution to Man's understanding 

of himself and to the awareness of a nation 
that rivals the works which formed their literary heritage. | 
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Films 'ovi d the һаг 
of nostalgia, — , І 


ae; , infuriated, ho 


the arbiter of ashion, i 
the crucible of morals. A 
The Am и movies an industry, 
an art fo dream factory 
` have become a part of the people & 


seen them, 
* рап of у fabric of their being. 
_ Мос in forget? 
he wistful Mary Pickford. 
e halting, lovable Chaplin. 
"he ice-and-fire Garbo. 
The menacing von Stroheim. 
The bravely silent Gary Coope 
The dashing Douglas Fairban 
or the fetchingly sexy Marilyn 
Did we miss your favorite? 
There are so many. 
What a total experience 
the movies have been! 
From the tiny neighborhood theater 
smelling of popcorn 
and showing two westerns, 
a serial, three cartoons and 
the “News of the World” every Saturday Ж Е 
to the glittering movie palaces , 
with uniformed ushers with flashlights 
and plush seats 
and heavy velvet curtains on which 
the moviemakers trademarks 
were projected 
as the chandeliers were dimmed. 
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The motion picture has always been referred to , 
great collaborative art, more closely akin to me dien А 
cathedrals than to painting or music, the persona] аң O 
One looks at the credits on a modern feature film 3 
notes that the director's name is no larger than the Ml 
ducer’s, the writer’s, and even at times the composi i 
— while all are generally dwarfed by the stars’, But ү? 
the nature of the art is collaborative, its history is py 1 
told through an examination of the work of an inte, @ 
national cast of inventive and creative individuals — th 
directors, writers, producers, stars who have contribute 
so importantly to the broadening and deenening of cing 


matic forms. In some countries, this h 
through purposeful study and research, : 
serving as a basis for artistic creation. 


War II Italy, it has come about through 1: 


of film-makers to articulate a philosoph: 
their newly democratized nation after 
fascism and occupation. Most often, ho 
United States, these changes have been 
products of a consistent effort to keep | 
and responsive to the shifting trends + 
all-important patron, the public. 
Actually, whether production is motiva 
gain or propagandistic advantage, it is 
been — the public, the ultimate consum 
uppermost in the film-makers minds. 
obvious. No other art is quite so expens 
has ever been so dependent on pleasing 
people merely to enable the artist to re: 
In the truest sense, the motion picture 
and when it fails to reach vast numbe: 
fault may lie less in lack of appreciatio: 
the audience than in the film-maker's 
municate in the common language of t^ 
For the extraordinary thing about the : 
that, over the years, its creators have fo: 
a cinematic shorthand, that is universally 


A director may leap from a long-shot to « 
out fear of dislocating his viewers. He can 
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solve — fade in or ош from one scene to the next], 
without destroying the reality of his people or his setting 
He can fade to black, and everyone understands Шр 
time has passed before he opens into his next sequen), 
Simple as these illustrations may be, they defy any ше 
translation; they can Бе interpreted only by one who 
cinematically oriented. And yet, so pervasive 15 the r : 
dium that there are few corners of the globe where ! " 
syntax of cinema is not understood, where the order, 
flow of visuals cannot produce their intended visc 
effect. The words on the sound track may cause difi ' 
ties as a picture passes from country to country. Subt Al 
or “dubbing” — the substitution of voices — may M 
quired to explain to people elsewhere the verbal la 


га movie; but the visual language, which is the essence 
j cinema, is а lingua franca that can go anywhere. 

Nor is this too surprising. If by its nature the motion 
ture has always been the most democratic of the arts, 
ç history has also made it the most international. Even 
„оге the movies began, just before the dawn of the 
ventieth century, such Inventors as Etienne Jules Marey 
1d Louis Leprince in France, William Friese-Greene in 
noland, and Coleman Sellers and Thomas Armat in the 
nited States were among the dozens of men tinkering 
ith devices that would impart the illusion of motion to 
ШІ photographs. Once the famed American inventor 
homas Ediso= had produced his peepshow Kinetoscope 
1889, new «meras and projection apparatus appeared 


most simuli»eously all over the world: Auguste and 
ous Lumic © 3 Cinématographe in France, Max and 
mil Sklada: vski’s Bioskop in Germany, Robert Paul's 
scope in gland, Thomas Armat's Vitascope in the 
шей State: in less than six months, between December 
95 and А 1896, all of these and more had made 
eir public uts. 

By the en 1896, enterprising showmen and camera- 
en— often | ¢ and the same person — had carried these 
Ww inventi throughout Europe. In vaudeville houses 
id music in amusement parks and wax museums, 
traveling «rs and penny arcades the movies found 
eir first ai ces — and those first audiences promptly 
ok the ne dium to their hearts. 

Without n, it is safe to say, the invention of 
otion рис! would have been at the very least delay- 
. Edison, neglected to assure himself of worldwide 
otection « s basic patents, had solved several knotty 
oblems th abled other inventors to move ahead with 
eir own C ices. One other important Edison contri- 
tion, hoy r, was the introduction of 35mm as the 
ternationa' -iandard film width. As a result, pictures 
Ша be shown as readily on one machine as another 
and in on: country as another. In less than a decade 


ler the birih of the movies, a brisk international film 
ide had sprung up, with American pictures running on 
е same programs with short films from England, France, 
ermany, Italy and Denmark, and in as many countries. 
Шу audiences sitting in the vaudeville houses or Ше 
Nverted stores that became known in America as nickel- 
tons (the admittance charge was five cents, a “nickel”) 
Te rarely aware of a film's true country of origin — 
d indeed it is quite possible that the early film-makers 
Té equally in the dark. But together they began to 
Sorb the new techniques and devices that were being 
troduced to help tell stories more lucidly and enter- 
ingly. Together they began to discover what happened 
ten you moved the camera, or made a cut, OF used a 
Solve, or took the camera out-of-doors. Together they 
ed tha, Talon стз 
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ON FILM. 
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he exit y shown was moved close to 
inger, With ае audiences not to 
eir pictures rapidly losing 


popularity, the pioneer producers began 
searching for new ideas to win back the 
crowds. Albert E. Smith, of Vitagraph 
Studios, took his camera to South Africa 
to photograph the Boer War in action. 
Others went to Cuba to cover the Span- 
ish-American War. Prizefights and re- 
ligious pageants were filmed, or simulated. 
One enterprising entrepreneur introduced 
the briefly popular Hale's Tours, a rail- 
way car mock-up with a screen at the 
rear onto which were projected travel 
films while the car itself rocked and 
swayed. Not even these attractions, how- 
ever, could please the crowds for long. 
What ultimately saved the movies, 
what transformed them from a scientific 
curiosity into a medium with artistic 
potentialities, was the introduction of 
narrative. In France, shortly before 1900, 
a magician named Georges Mélies, fasci- 
nated by the illusions that the camera 
could produce, had begun to turn out 
dozens of short films with a slight nar- 
rative thread. Generally, these were adap- 
tations of such familiar children's stories 
as William Tell or Cinderella, themes 
which not only afforded him ample scope 
for visual trickery, but which could be 
told simply through a series of animated 
tableaux. To emphasize the continuity of 
these tableaux, rather than simply splice 
one scene to the next, Méliés rolled back 
each shot a few feet in the camera and 
began his next scene over the last frames 


of the previous shot, thus creating a 
primitive dissolve. In this fashion, he 
was able to build an entire reel about 
a single subject. 

The charming, imaginative, trick-filled 
Méliés pictures quickly captivated audi- 
ences, first in France, then in England 
and the United States. Inevitably, others 
began to emulate him. And if his buoyant 
gift for fantasy eluded most of his imi- 
tators, they could at least copy his notion 
of stringing together little scenes to tell 
a continuous story. Perhaps the most 
conspicuously successful of these prac- 
titioners was a hard-working director 
and cameraman — at that time, the two 
were synonymous — for Thomas Edison's 
film company, Edwin S. Porter. Porter, 
a former electrician, advanced the art of 
the film by a giant stride when, in The 
Great Train Robbery (1903), he hit upon 
a form of story-telling far more suitable 
to the camera than Méliés' straight-line 
narration. Although this account of a 
mail robbery and the subsequent pursuit 
of the robbers was simplicity itself, its 
variety of settings — some in the country- 
side, some in the Edison studio in New 
York City — precluded the possibility of 
creating a continuity through the device 
of the dissolve. Instead, Porter shot his 
scenes where and as convenient, then 
assembled them together as the logic of 
the plot demanded. The result was a 
film that not only shifted freely from 


place to place, but even set up a primi- 
tive form of parallel action as the viewers 
watched the robbers make their getaway, 
then saw their pursuers gathering for 
the chase. Within this brief, eight-minute 
melodrama lay the seeds of a truly 
cinematic construction. 

The Great Train Robbery, filmed for 
about $350, enjoyed an enormous success 
— so much so that other film-makers 
quite literally copied it frame for frame, 
thus themselves absorbing Porter's new 
technique of disjunctive shooting and 
editing. No less important, it gave impe- 


.tus to the rise of the nickelodeons then 


getting under way. Both its length and 
its content were ideally suited to these 
new "theaters" with crude benches, saw- 
dust-strewn floors and "musical ac- 
companiment,” tin-pan pianos down 
front. For five cents, their patrons could 
see up to an hour's worth of diversified 
entertainment — brief slapstick comedies 
and chases; cowboys riding and shoot- 
ing, saving the helpless from wrongdoers; 
exhortations on the evils of drink, and 
so-called "interest" and information films 
such as Shipping Live Fish in Bottles. 
By 1907, thousands of these theaters 
had appeared in city slums of America, 
patronized almost solely by the poor 
and the illiterate. But by 1907, the art 
of the film had advanced little beyond 
Porter's initial innovations in The Great 


Train Robbery. 
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Nickelodeon 
rills 
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1. Thomas Alva Edison, 
the American film pioneer, 
2. Edison's early studio, 
the “Black Maria,” 


in Menlo Park, New Jersey. 


It revolved to utilize 
natural lighting. 

3. Kinetoscope parlor 
(1895) — one minute of 
flickering film for a nickel. 
4. Lurid marquees 

lured lots of customers. 

5. Gertie the Dinosaur, 


1909, is one of the first 
animated cartoons. Wilson 
McCay was the artist. 6. In 


1907 anything could happen. 


Here a convict eludes 
police by changing into a 
striped hose. 7. Early news- 
reels featured prize fights. 
Hero “Gentleman Jim” 
Corbett dispatches an 
opponent in the first fight 
film. 8. May Irwin and 
John C. Rice starred in 
Edison's The Kiss (1896). 
9. An Edison Kinetoscope. 
10. Nickelodeons tooted 
their own horns. 11. When 
sweet-faced favorite 

Lillian Gish rehearsed 


this scene in 1915, movies 

were well established. 

12. A Portland, 

Oregon nickelodeon. 

13. Edwin S. Porter, one 
of the best of the first 

| directors, made the trick 

film Dream of a Rarebit 

| Fiend in 1903. 14. Porter 

| spliced together footage 

from four fire departments 

in 1903 to make The Life 

of an American Fireman, 

| a very early documentary. 
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The telegraph 
Operator trussed 
by outlaws, his 
daughter pravs 
for him. 
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Cry + > 
The train robbers 
live it up after 
the robbery; in 
а saloon the 
force a tenderfoot 


Bandits force 
the engineer to 
uncouple the 
locomotive. 
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BANG! 


The surprise ending 
found one of the 

robbers (said to be 
Bronco Billy Ander- 
son) discharging his 
pistol at the audience. ; 
They loved it. 4 
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In 1908, Biograph, a small studio 
in New York City making films for 
the expanding nickelodeon market, 
added to its staff a man who was to 
prove himself the first true genius of 
motion pictures. He was David Wark 
(D.W.) Griffith, an indigent playwright 
and actor, who had worked briefly for 
Porter. He had attempted to sell Porter 
a script based on Victorien Sardou's play 
La Tosca, was instead given the leading 
role in yet another Western that Porter 
was putting into production, Rescued 
from an Eagle's Nest. As far as the 
movies were concerned, however, Grif- 
fith preferred writing to acting, and it 
was again as a writer that he presented 
himself to Biograph, this time with more 
success. Biograph bought his stories, but 
they also offered him steady work as an 
actor, which he could ill afford to spurn. 


Griffith’s reluctance to perform in the 7 


movies was symptomatic of the low 
esteem in which they were held by 
people in the legitimate theater. Even 
when necessity forced his hand, he stead- 
fastly refused to use his own name until 
almost three years later. By that time, 
he had directed close to three hundred 
pictures, had elevated Biograph to a 
leading position among its competitors, 
and had single-handedly begun to forge 
the basics of modern film technique. 
What Griffith did in his five years 

at Biograph is surely without parallel 
in any other art form. In what other 
art can one point to a single person who 
in so brief a period not only discovered 
all its fundamentals, but ‘established the 
principal lines of its development for all 
time? What other art can boast a cre- 
ative spirit who gathered up the raw 
materials of his medium as they then 
existed and transformed them into some- 
thing as intimate, as immediate, and as 
affecting as the motion picture? To be 
sure, many of the Griffith innovations 
— such as the iris-in,* the vignette, mask- 
ing and back lighting — were original 
inventions (often contrived with the aid 
of his brilliant cameraman, G. W. “Billy” 
Bitzer). But what was more important, 
Griffith had the insight to use creatively 
such devices 'as the close-up and the cut 
that had been part of picture making 
from the very start. With the instinct 
of genius, he found ways to make these 
do far more than merely convey a story; 
before long, they were expressing the 
emotions and tensions of the characters 
themselves. 

Griffith, trained in theater, ap- 
proached the new medium less as an ex- 
ploiter of superficial similarities than as 
the discoverer of essential differences. In 


ж A technique used to introduce a scene. On a dark screen, 
а pinpoint of light appears that gradually opens out 

to reveal the entire scene. At the end of a sequence, Griffith 
frequently reversed (һе process with an iris-out. 


his very first film, The Adventures of Dollie 
(1908), he experimented with parallel 
action, a device almost impossible to 
achieve on the stage. Before long, he 
took the first bold step away from all 
that had gone before. Until he made 
For Love of Gold in August 1908, the 
convention had been to shoot an entire 
scene in a single shot, with the camera 
in a fixed position throughout. It was 
very much as if a curtain went up as 
the scene began, then descended when 
it had finished. Griffith changed all this 
when he ordered a shift in the camera's 
position in the middle of a scene, thus 
breaking the scene into two shots. In 
The Lonely Villa (1909), despite the 
protests of his employers that the public 
would never stand for “half an actor,” 
he moved his camera closer to his play- 
ers for an emotional scene — so close 
as to cut them off below the knee. 
Within a year, he was playing closer 
still, and had begun to isolate details 
with his camera. The full close-up was 
but a step away. To increase the dyna- 
mism of his shots, he took to placing 
his camera at an angle to the action 
instead of its customary ninety-degree 
head-on position; and to enhance the 
beauty of his shots, he experimented 
with lighting — back lighting, silhouettes 
and highly modeled “Rembrandt light- 
ing.” Masks and filters were introduced 
to lend variety to the shape and texture 
of the images. 

By fragmenting each scene into a 
number of component shots, Griffith was 
able to carry editing far beyond its 
original function of merely piecing to- 
gether separately photographed story 
units into a logical sequence. As early 
as The Lonely Villa, in its climactic 
sequence of the father driving a gypsy 
wagon to the rescue of his beleaguered 
family, he had discovered that by cutting 
each successive shot shorter and shorter 
he could increase the excitement of the 
audience. Now, with more pieces to play 
with, he was able to create rhythms 
within his pictures, accelerating the 
tempo by shortening the shots in mo- 
ments of tension, relaxing the tempo 
with longer shots in the more romantic 
or sentimental moments of his story. 
Cross-cutting, the constant switching 
from one story element to another, 
strengthened the cinematic structure of 
his films; and parallel editing, the cut- 
ting back and forth between a number 
of events happening simultaneously (such 
as Griffith's particular favorite, the last- 
minute rescue) became an invaluable 
device for bringing all his lines of action 
to a rousing climax. 

Not content with changing merely the 
physical appearance and structure of 
films, Griffith also altered the quality 
of acting for the screen. Before he entered 


the scene, actors on camera tended to 
use the same broad gestures and ex- 
aggerated facial contortions that charac- 
terized the popular theater of the late 
nineteenth century (which was, after all, 
where a great many of them had been 
trained in the first place). Such gestures 
and gesticulations may have served a 
function on the gas-lit stages, where 
emotions had to be projected to the 
last row of the gallery; but Griffith 
quickly perceived that they were not 
merely useless, but false, when the camera 
was only a few feet away. He sought 
to scale down his actors movements, 
to create a more intimate style consonant 
with his technique of using big close-ups 
on a large screen. In fact, Griffith tended 
to prefer actors and actresses who had 
had no stage training whatsoever, and 
were therefore more pliable and respon- 
sive to his suggestions. At Biograph, he 
began to assemble a stock company that 
was to provide the American screen with 
leading players for the next twenty years 
— Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Mae Marsh, 
Mabel Normand, Mary Pickford, Blanche 
Sweet, Lionel Barrymore, Robert Harron, 
and the veteran Henry B. Walthall. Most 
of these followed Griffith from Biograph 
when he finally left that company in 
October 1913. 

In the almost five years that Griffith 
had been making films for Biograph, 
the industry had changed considerably. 
It was growing up. New, independent 
firms were entering the field, challenging 
the rigid practices and ideas of the 
original pioneers. Through the establish- 
ment of exchanges, they substituted a 
system of film rentals for the earlier 
outright sale of pictures at so much per 
foot. Aware that audiences were already 
choosing their favorites from among the 
anonymous players who had hitherto 
been known solely as “The Biograph 
Girl” or "The Vitagraph Boy," they 
began luring them into their own studios 
by the promise not only of more money, 
but with the — for actors, irresistible — 
bait of seeing one's name in lights. As 
early as 1910 this trend toward what 
was to become known as the star system 
had begun when Carl Laemmle of the 
Independent Motion Picture Company 
(later Universal) spirited away “The Bio- 
graph Girl" and introduced her to her 
palpitating fans as Florence Lawrence; 
a subsequent raid transformed Biograph's 
"Little Mary" into Mary Pickford. Also, 
films were growing longer. There was 
dramatic evidence of this when, on 
July 12, 1912, the youthful Adolph 
Zukor presented the French-made Queen 
Elizabeth — in four whole reels! — at 
Broadway's Lyceum Theatre, starring the 
great Sarah Bernhardt. From Italy, there 
was word of a spectacular version of 
Quo Vadis? that ran over two hours. 
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Biograph drew thc vot only did 
they refuse to relc::s olding it on 
the shelf for almosi ars, they re- 
moved Griffith fro: irectorial са- 
pacity and made production 
supervisor. Chafing these restric- 
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the independent M im Company 
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When this picture Birth of а 
Nation, burst upon t^ cen early in 
1915, it proved more ı a capstone 


to Griffith’s arduous yeu! of experiment 
and innovation. All that he had learned 
was poured into it; but its size, its зсоре, 
the magnificence of battle scenes, 
the ingenuity of its historical reconstruc: 
tions, its massing of crowds, its intimacy, 
its sheer power made it unlike anything 
ever seen before. Like lightning, It flashe 
across the country, stirring emotions, 
inspiring sermons, editorials and even 
in some cities, riots. But whatever res 
ervations about the film’s tel 
Negro-white relations, Griffith estab | 
with this single production, that dii 
motion picture could no longer be 
missed with the contemptuous d 
“flicker.” No longer could it be Eo 
sidered cheap, shallow entertainment dd 
able only for the illiterate and chil d 
With The Birth of a Nation, the mo al 
became recognized as an art Ка ad 
most pervasive and penetrating о à 
time. And all within twenty Mes 
the first public demonstration of 
Edison's invention." 


BEARING TH E OF OFFICE OF EARLY DIRECTOR, THE MEGAPHONE, DAVID WARK GRIFFITH WAS M TER ON THE SET. 
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The Birth of A Nation 
boldly mixed historical 
fact with fiction. Lin- 
coln's assassination was 
re-enacted (above). Jo- 
seph Henabery as Abra- 
ham Lincoln hears а 
mother's plea (left) and 
the hero, Henry B. 
Walthall, after suffering 
grievous wounds (above 
center) returns South at 
the war's end (far left). 
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Filmed only fifty years after 
the end of the Civil War, Grif 
fith's epi aroused strong 
emotions. He wrote a bitter 
pamphlet (below) defending his 
opinions and artistic integrit) 
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Still stung by criticism, 
Griffith in 1916 
undertook the wildly 
ambitious spectacle, 
Intolerance, attempting 
to explore that subject 
through the ages. 

The movie was made 
in great secrecy 

at enormous expense 
(for that period). The 
Babylonian temple 
was the largest set 
built at the time, 

| опе of the hugest ever. 
| Intolerance baffled 
| the public, however. 
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In addition to Babylon, episodes 
from Biblical times, the persecution 
of the French Huguenots 


| and the contemporary scene were woven 


together in Intolerance with shots of 
Lillian Gish rocking a cradle 


10 separate scenes. 
The cast was monumental. 
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In the brief period between Griffith's 
leaving of Biograph and the release of 
The Birth of a Nation, the American 
motion picture industry had changed 
again. In that time, the ambitious in- 
dependents successfully routed the pio- 
neers and their old-guard ideas. Despite 
the Trust, films had grown longer, with 
five reels now the standard length for 
a feature; comedies were two-reelers, 
travelogues and the newly created news- 
reels were a single reel each. With their 
ew lengths, the movies began to abandon 
e nickelodeons. Small, comfortable 
heaters were springing up in better 
neighborhoods — the Bijou, the Idle 
Hour, the Blue Bird, and the Bunny 
(after the enormously popular rotund 
comedian, John Bunny); and many of 
the legitimate theaters were converting 
to celluloid. When Mitchell Mark opened 
his multimillion-dollar Strand Theater 
on New York’s Broadway in April 1914, 
the first deluxe theater ever built speci- 
fically for films, he ushered in a whole 
new era. No longer was the appeal to 
unsophisticated audiences; soon both the 
producers and the exhibitors were reach- 
ing out to attract all of America with 
new, opulent showcases, and with stories 
drawn from popular novels, Broadway 
plays and operas. (There were no less 
than three versions of Carmen in 1915 
— including one by Charlie Chaplin.) 
Most of all, it was during this period 
that the studios discovered once and 

for all the box-office magic of their stars. 

The main reason that the early com- 
panies had been reluctant to reveal the 
names of their players was that they 
believed that once their identities be- 
came known, they would ask for more 
money. What they had no way of anti- 
cipating was the vast expansion of their 
market as stars became established and 
their myriad fans returned week after 
week to bask in their glow. 

In 1913, a “star fever” had shaken 
the industry, and actors who only a 
year or two earlier had been happy 
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enough to receive five dollars a day 
suddenly found themselves the recipients 
of fortunes in wages. Symptomatic of 
this change was the skyrocketing career 
of Charlie Chaplin, who spent most of 
1913 touring American vaudeville houses 
as lead comedian with an English music 
hall act at $75 a week. Discovered by 
Mack Sennett while playing in New 
York, Chaplin accepted a contract to 
perform in Sennett’s Keystone Comedies 
at $125 a week. In 1914, he turned out 
some thirty-five one- and two-reel come- 
dies at Keystone. The following year, 
he moved to Essanay (a company 
formed by distributor George Spoor and 
Western star “Broncho Billy” Anderson) 
at $1,250 a week for fifteen two-reelers. 
In 1916, he was lured to Mutual Films by 
a contract for $10,000 a week to produce 
twelve two-reelers — plus a bonus of 
$150,000 simply for setting his pen to 
the papers. And in 1917, he signed 
the industry’s first million-dollar con- 
tract, stipulating that he deliver to First 
National eight films of any length within 
the next eighteen months. And all on 
the basis of two-reel comedies! Other 
stars of the period — Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks, William S. Hart — 
fared almost as well. Once the audiences 
had chosen their favorites, their ap- 
petites were insatiable. 

Materially aiding this dramatic expan- 
sion of the American film industry was 
the outbreak of war in Europe. As 
country after country was drawn into 
the conflagration, their studios were 
closed down. The coal and electricity 
required to heat and light the stages 
were more urgently needed in the muni- 
tions plants; while cellulose, the nitrate 
base on which films were then printed, 
was a primary ingredient of high ex- 
plosives. But if competition from abroad 
was whittled away by wartime restric- 
tions, the need for entertainment was 
vastly increased. Military men and ci- 
vilians alike sought a few hours' surcease 
from the pressures of war — and they 


found it in the movies that came from 
America. The romance, the comedy, the 
action, the extravagance, the unbridled 
optimism of the American films, all 
wrapped around the glamour of the new 
American stars, they took promptly and 
gratefully to their hearts. And the flow 
of income from abroad permitted the 
American pictures to become still more 
opulent and more glamorous than those 
made anywhere else in the world. 

But as the clouds of the European 
conflict began to engulf America, its 
film industry was also affected. Until 
now, its center had been New York 
City, with studios scattered throughout 
Ше metropolitan area. But no sooner 
did the United States enter the war 
than these companies were struck by 
the same shortages of coal and electricity 
that had hamstrung their European con- 
fréres. Whereas the Europeans had no 
choice but to close up shop, however, 
the American studios seized upon a 
happy alternative — California, on the 
West Coast. As early as 1907 the Selig 
Company had sent a unit to the coast 
to complete scenes for its version of The 
Count of Monte Cristo. In 1910, Bio- 
graph began what was to become an 
annual practice of sending Griffith and 
his players to Los Angeles, California, 
during the winter months to take full 
advantage of its sunny, clear skies, its 
balmy weather, and its incredibly varied 
scenic wonders. Rocky coasts and sandy 
beaches, snow-capped mountains and 
burning deserts, a busy metropolis and 
peaceful orange groves, Spanish missions 
and pioneer cabins — all were close at 
hand for the enterprising film-maker. 
Soon, some of the small, independent 
companies were setting up permanent 
studios in Los Angeles and its environs, 
particularly in the drowsy little com- 
munity north and west of Los Angeles 
known as Hollywood. When, in 1913, 
Cecil B. De Mille, Samuel Goldwyn and 
Jesse Lasky decided to film their feature- 
length version of The Squaw Man in 
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his extravagance, a completely free hand 
to translate Frank Norris’ McTeague into 
the monumental Greed; it was only after 
he turned over to the studio a picture 
running some eight hours long that it 
was taken away from him and re-edited 
by other, less fastidious hands. Irving 
Thalberg, M-G-M's youthful production 
genius, felt that a low-budgeted war 
story then being directed by King Vidor 
could be developed into a major pro- 
duction with a little more time and a 
lot more money; even though the in- 
dustry's slogan at the time was “war 
pictures don't sell,” when completed The 
Big Parade ran two-a-day on Broadway 
for well over a year. When such German 
films of the mid-twenties as The Last 
Laugh and Variety, with their bravura 
use of the subjective camera, began 
winning not only critical but popular 
acclaim in this country, the studios began 
importing German talent by the boat- 
load — actors, directors, cameramen, set 
designers. ... Within а few years, the 
Hollywood product was almost indis- 
tinguishable from Ufa's, the great Ger- 
man film producing combine. And when 
the impact of Russian films with their 
advances in editing techniques was felt 
on American screens, Paramount went so 
far as to put the great Sergei Eisenstein 
under contract — although not so far as 
to actually let him direct a picture. 
The twenties was also the era of the 
great clowns and the great cowboys, two 
distinctively American genres, and both 
were given tremendous impetus within 
the framework of the major studios. 
Indeed, the Westerns were regarded, then 
as now, as the studios’ bread-and-butter 
low-budgeted, gilt-edged in- 
hat could not fail to show 
a profit. The pioneering William S. Hart 
had become a bit old-fashioned, but such 
hard-riding daredevils as Hoot Gibson, 
Buck Jones, Ken Maynard and — the 
greatest of them all — Tom Mix, prompt- 
ly sprang into the saddle to take his 
place. And while Charlie Chaplin re- 
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Almost single- 
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Sennett, a former 
plumber's helper, 
created 

film comedy. 


tained his eminence — and his inde- 
pendence — with such films as The Gold 
Rush and The Circus in the twenties, 
the studios nurtured the talents of such 
only slightly lesser comedians as Buster 
Keaton, Harold Lloyd, Harry Langdon 
and Raymond Griffith in long and 
profitable series of pictures that gave 
full play to their extraordinary physical 
coordination and sense of timing. In the 
theaters, the programs were often com- 
pleted by slapstick two-reelers featuring 
Laurel and Hardy, Larry Semon or 
Charlie Chase, produced under the aegis 
of such skilled entrepreneurs of this type 
of entertainment as Hal Roach and 
Mack Sennett. It was a golden age for 
comedy, and these masters of pantomime 
eagerly exploited every trick of the 
camera and the editing rooms to bring 
their art to perfection. 

Meanwhile, the opulence for which 
Hollywood had become so justly famed 
was given full sway in the films of Cecil 
B. De Mille, whether they were biblical 
pageants such as The Ten Command- 
ments and The King of Kings or such 
pseudo-sophisticated interpretations of 
high society merriment as Adam's Rib 
and The Golden Bed, replete with plush 
boudoirs and sunken bathtubs. Similar- 
ly, Douglas Fairbanks, having achieved 
fame in the previous decade as a clean- 
shaven, aggressively optimistic young go- 
getter in a long series of contemporary 
comedies, sprouted a moustache early in 
the twenties and launched a new charac- 
ter — the romantic, swashbuckling ad- 
venturer whose flashing sword and nimble 
frame were forever at the disposal of 
any well-born damsel in distress. His 
productions of this period — Robin Hood, 


The Thief of Bagdad, Don Q and The 
Black Pirate (in color) — were at once 
among the most expensive and the most 
profitable in Hollywood. In 1925, to 
establish its eminence among its older 
competitors, M-G-M Studios turned out 
lavish versions of Ben Hur and The 


customary extravagance by Erich von 
Stroheim. The success of M-G-M's The 
Big Parade that same year encouraged 
other studios to attempt even larger re- 
creations of World War I — Wings, What 
Price Glory? Lilac Time and, from the 
German point of view, John Ford's Four 
Sons ("Bigger Than the Heart of Hu- 
manity,” as the ads put it). With the 
influx of German directors, settings be- 
came ever more elaborate. For F. W. 
Murnau's first American film, Sunrise, 
for example, Fox Studios erected an 
entire fishing village on the shores of 
Lake Arrowhead, California, and a vast 
section of a European metropolis, com- 
plete with an amusement park, arose 
on its lot in Hollywood. 

As an appropriate setting for such 
masterworks, larger and more luxurious 
theaters were increasingly being con- 
structed in every major city. Abounding 
in gilt and crystal, richly carpeted and 
with cushioned seats — often over five 
thousand of them — these theaters were 
to their American patrons precisely what 
great opera houses had been to Europe's 
nobility: a properly resplendent show- 
case both for themselves and for their 
favorite form of art. Not coincidentally, 
these theaters featured full symphony 
orchestras of from seventy-five to a 
hundred musicians to accompany the 
screenings. And to further emphasize the 
theatrical nature of these performances, 
elaborately staged prologues were 
frequently presented “live” to set the 
appropriate mood for the picture that 
followed. In the neighborhood theaters, 
smaller ensembles or the “mighty” Wur- 
litzer organ provided the musical ac- 
companiment to the films. Free refresh- 
ments, along with the popular Saturday 
afternoon serials, were special induce- 
ments to children to come to the movies. 
By the twenties, the motion picture had 
become overwhelmingly a family enter- 
tainment, and both the producers and 
the exhibitors were doing their level best 


Merry Widow, the latter directed with | to keep it that way. 
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The early comedies, 
most of them опе- 
or two-reelers, 

were made to earn 
a bit of money, 
provide a few laughs. 
But somehow 

they became great art, 
a product of genius. 
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e Roberts as Moses in Cecil В. De Mille's 1923 epic Тһе Ten Commandments. 2. Director De Mille (left) and actor Wallace Reid. 3. With Francis „ей 
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MOPPETS 


Gibson Gowland (right with pipe) and Zasu Pitts (singing). 12. Joan Crawford 
Modern Maidens, 1929, Joan Crawford's first film. 14. Clara Bow, the “It 
documentary. 16. Swashbuckler Douglas Fairbanks. 17. 
y as Penrod. 21. Baby Peggy. 
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Lon Chaney was a master of the art of makeup. Two of his greatest roles were The 
1 34). 35. Theda Bara, queen of the vamps, in Gold and the Woman (1916). Vampires — evil 
Bara reached the pinnacle of her long career as the scheming yet irresistible Cleopatra 
Mary Pickford, an intelligent actress with good taste, sometimes directed her own films. 
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Headline documents sound's success 


had to have something to say 


“Folks, you 
ain't heard 
nothing vet,” 

Al Jolson said « 
in The Jazz Singer. 
He was right. 
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During the twenties, as Ше nation 
grew ever more prosperous, competing 
entertainments began to make serious 
inroads on theater attendance. As more 
families acquired motor cars, a day's 
drive in the country became an attractive 
alternative to an afternoon at the movies. 
The golf course and the tennis club 
lured away still more. And the radio, 
which had begun its commercial career 
in 1921, had by the late twenties spread 
to homes throughout the nation, bring- 
ing free entertainment into the living 
rooms. For all their appearance of well- 
being, the movies were beginning to feel 
the pinch. Indeed, one firm, Warner 
Brothers, found itself on the verge of 
bankruptcy. In a desperate, last-ditch 
effort to avert disaster, Warner Brothers 
decided to risk everything on an inven- 
tion that the Bell Laboratories had been 
tinkering with for some years — talking 
pictures. Their Vitaphone made its first, 
tentative bow on August 6, 1926, with 
a program featuring several talking and 
musical shorts as a prelude to John 
Barrymore's Don Juan. The picture had 
a musical accompaniment provided by 
the “Vitaphone Symphony Orchestra,” a 
great many sound effects, but no talk. 

It created a stir, but little more. But 

when in November 1927, Warners re- 

leased the part-talking The Jazz Singer, 
starring the magnetic Al Jolson, the 
story was quite different. Within two 
years, the silent film was to be obsolete. 

The success of a single picture complete- 

ly revolutionized the industry. 

Although sound was hailed as a novelty 

in 1927, in actual fact it had already 
been around for some time. Indeed, 
Edison’s initial interest in motion pictures 
had been largely spurred by the success 
of his earlier talking machine, and his 
first efforts had been directed toward 
combining the two media, synchronizing 
the images to the sound on his wax 
cylinders. In France, even before 1900, 
Charles Pathé produced a number of 
short films starring music hall favorites, 
as well as one priceless reel in which 
the great Coquelin performed the “nose” 
duel from Rostand's Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Early showmen often acquired a supply 
of pictures and, after some arduous re- 
hearsals, took them on the road with a 
small company of players that, grouped 
behind the screen or stationed in a stage 
box, recited the words that seemed to 
be coming from the actors lips. By 1912, 
Edison had turned out reel-long comedies 
that were literally all-talking. 

But if the problems of Synchronizing 
a phonograph record to moving pictures 
could be solved by relatively simple 
mechanical means, the problems of 
amplification were something else again. 
As theaters began to grow larger in the 
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period immediately before World War I, 
the acoustic recordings and phonographs 
of the day were simply incapable of 
producing a sufficient volume of sound 
to fill the hall; the notion was temporari- 
ly shelved. During the war years, how- 
ever, related to the development of high- 
speed radio-telegraphy, America's Dr. 
Lee De Forest invented an audion tube 
that could amplify sound impulses to an 
extraordinary degree. De Forest's tube 
not only provided the essential clue to 
radio broadcasting, but to sound films 
as well. Selling his invention to the Bell 
Laboratories, De Forest went on to 
experiment with recording sound directly 
onto photographic film as variations of 
light and dark. By 1923, he had suc- 
ceeded so well that his Phonofilms — brief 
vaudeville turns — were being exhibited 
theatrically. Meanwhile, the Bell techni- 
cians addressed themselves once more to 
the question of synchronizing a phono- 
graph to a projector, but now with the 
possibility of proper amplification. It was 
their process, dubbed the Vitaphone, 
that Warners bought in 1925. 
Curiously, just as at the dawn of motion 
pictures there were inventors all over the 
world working on the same problem, so 
it was with sound. Even before De 
Forest demonstrated his Phonofilm, a 
group of scientists in Germany had 
patented their own method for photo- 
graphing sound on film. Similar ap- 
proaches were worked out, independent- 
ly, by two Russian engineers, P. G. 
Tager in Moscow and A. F. Shorin in 
Leningrad. And in the United States, 
under the aegis of William Fox, a young 
disciple of De Forest's, Theodore Case, 
developed the sound-on-film system that 
became known as the Movietone; it 
began its commercial career in the spring 
of 1927 and, in addition to the inevitable 


vaudeville shorts, brought sound to the 
Fox newsreel. Until the arrival of The 
Jazz Singer, however, the public's en- 
thusiasm for this new dimension to their 
movies remained mild in the extreme. 
After all, they could see the same sing- 
ers and comedians who appeared in the 
Phonofilm, Vitaphone and Movietone 
shorts performing live at their local 
vaudeville houses; while the tinnily sym- 
phonic scores that Fox and Warners 
began to provide as accompaniments to 
their more important features were 
patently inferior to a full orchestra play- 
ing in the theater pit. What the Jolson 
film contributed, what its myriad custom- 
ers responded to with sheer, unadulter- 
ated delight, was the force of an electric 
personality emerging as a totality in per- 
formance. A star was no longer a remote 
and silent entity; he (or she) suddenly 
became a vibrant human being. A star 
might still have glamour, but no longer 
did he inhabit a world apart. The new 
medium, with its accent on realism, 
banished forever the never-never land of 


ethereal princesses and parfait knights. 

What it also banished, with scarcely a 
thought or sorrow, was the strong, flexible 
technique that had been evolved across 
the years to tell stories in pantomime. 
With the onrush of sound, art, artistry, 
or even technical polish were clearly 
beside the point. The public wanted 
pictures that talked, and nothing else 
mattered either to the producers or their 
audiences. If the exigencies of the micro- 
phone forced the camera into small, 
sound-proofed cabinets that eliminated 
all possibility of sweep or movement, 
that was the way it had to be. If actors 
were rooted to a single spot while their 
voices were being recorded, after all, 
wasn't the voice now really the main 
thing? And if, instead of the wide-rang- 
ing, free-wheeling plots of the past, scenes 
now tended to be played in cramped, 
echoless corners, were they not at least 
scenes based upon the best of the Broad- 
way theater? During this period of un- 
easy transition, the studios searched for 
stage properties that could be filmed, 
for actors who could play in them, and 
for directors who were skilled in handling 
dialogue. Suddenly, the camera was im- 
mobilized and editing reduced to piecing 
together close-ups of faces speaking lines. 
The microphone was king, and great 
stars and talented directors who, for 
whatever reason, could not cope with 
this new instrument quickly found the 
studio gates barred to them. 

The critics of these early sound efforts, 
comparing them with the last great silents 
then coming from Europe — films like 
The Italian Straw Hat, The Passion of 
Joan of Arc and The End of St. Peters- 
burg — despaired of the new medium, or 
sought to dismiss it as merely a passing 
fad. But the public decreed otherwise. 
Its appetite for sound was every bit as 
avid as had been its appetite for sheer 
movement a scant three decades earlier. 
Dogs barked, telephones jangled, trains 
roared, and the customers loved it all. 
The plot of the first all-talking Mack 
Sennett comedy, The Family Picnic, for 
example, consisted of nothing more 
elaborate than Mother in the kitchen 
preparing the picnic basket, the entire 
family piling into an old automobile, 
then everyone eating lunch in the country. 
What made it all so endearing at the 
time were the sounds of the motor cough- 
ing, the whine of a tire as it went flat, 
the squeals of the children and, finally, 
the rattle of waxed paper being removed 
from sandwiches and the crunch of crisp 
celery being munched. When the theaters 
advertised on their marquees, “100% AII- 
Talking," they were hardly exaggerating 
— although soon after, when the studios 
began letting loose a barrage of movie 
musicals, one might well question the 
mathematical possibilities of “100% AII- 
Talking, 100% All-Singing, 100% All- 
Dancing” pictures. Whatever the mathe- 
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Inevitably altered not only by 
echnological innovation (color, 
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5 affected profoundly by 


each new experimentor who discovers 
fresh ways of seeing with the camera 
and of stamping the screen with his own 
outlook and Personality. Nor can one 
afford to overlook the social forces that 
work upon the industry from the outside, 
As the Depression wore on, for example, 
films became notably more realistic, and 
scenes of sex and violence decidedly 
more explicit. Although the industry had 
set up its own, self-regulatory Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America headed by Will H. Hays as 
early as 1922, and by the end of 
the twenties official censorship boards 
existed in many states and communities 
throughout the country, neither force 
Seemed quite able to halt the parade 
of gangsters and other undesirable charac- 
ters that trouped across the screen in 
those days. In the early thirties, Martin 
Quigley, the editor of an influential trade 
paper, and a Catholic priest, Father 
Daniel A. Lord, presented the Hays 
Office with an extensive series of “don’ts” 
and “be carefuls” that was adopted in 
foto as the industry’s official Production 
Code; but this list was more honored 
in the breach than the observance by 
the film-makers. For the next few years, 
self-regulation remained a mockery. 
What the Code lacked in those early 
days was some method of enforcement. 
Finally, in 1934, a group of morally in- 
censed citizens formed an organization 
to work for enforcement of the Code, 
proposing that its members boycott any 
picture that did not live up to the Code’s 
specifications. The organization, called 
“The Legion of Decency,” left no doubt 
that it meant business; with pledges 
from upwards of ten million people, it 
had the power to strike where it hurt 
most — at the box office. In some com- 
munities members went so far as to in- 
form theater owners that if they dared 
to play a “condemned” picture, their 
houses would be boycotted not only 
during that particular engagement, but 
for the next six months or a year! Over- 
night, the Code was transformed from 
a smokescreen into a straitjacket. A Pro- 
duction Code Administrator was named 
and all scripts had to pass his scrutiny 
before filming began, while the com- 
pleted picture had to be submitted for re- 
view before winning its Seal of Approval 
—at which point, the Legion, with its 
own review board, still had the op- 
portunity to classify or condemn accord- 
ing to its own lights. Within a year, the 
screen’s ladies of easy virtue had been 
sanitized, gangster heroes supplanted by 
government law-enforcement agents, and 
youthful do-gooders elevated as the 
symbol of the new morality. Sex became 
more circumspect, violence was used as 
a last resort in the cause of justice (as 
in Western movies), and picture-makers 
cloaked themselves in a form of hypocrisy 
that basically affected the reality that 


American films could reflect until, in the 
mid-sixties, the Code was relaxed and 
censorship had disappeared. 

Despite the earlier strictures, the 
movies remained the primary form of 
entertainment in the United States 
throughout the thirties and forties right 
up to the advent of television on the 
very brink of the fifties, and each new 
popular cycle seemed to expand the 
area of expressiveness, The gangster 
films, for example, replaced the theatrical 
dialogues that early screenwriters brought 
unthinkingly from the Broadway stage 
with a new, more naturalistic, more cine- 
matic language that caught the argot 
of the streets, the patois of everyday 
speech. The spate of musicals that fol- 
lowed in the wake of Warners’ highly 
successful Forty-Second Street, most of 
them with elaborate dance interludes 
imaginatively staged by Busby Berkeley, 
further freed the camera from its role as 
an interested. but passive eavesdropper 
on somebody's conversation; with Ber- 
keley, the camera participated in the 
dance, swooping, swinging and gliding 
among his dancing beauties. In the 
popular series of Fred Astaire-Ginger 
Rogers musicals, more intimate than the 
Berkeley films, the infectious rhythms 
of songs and dances seemed to pervade 
the entire movie. Such pictures as Top 
Hat and Swing Time achieved a stylistic 
purity rare for the time. And Frank 
Capra, perhaps better than any of his 
contemporaries, discovered how to direct 
stars in his films in ways that developed 
the full flavor of their photogenic person- 
alities — Clark Gable and Claudette Col- 
bert in It Happened One Night, Gary 
Cooper and Jean Arthur in Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town, James Stewart in You 
Can't Take It With You and Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington. Oddly enough, in 
the depths of the Depression came a 
vogue for irreverent comedies — My Man 
Godfrey, Theodora Goes Wild, Bringing 
Up Baby, to mention but a few — which 
not only advanced this personality cult, 
but materially enhanced the star quality 
of such players as Irene Dunne, Cary 
Grant, Katharine Hepburn, Carole Lom- 
bard and William Powell. 

Throughout the thirties, many talented 
actors, writers and directors contributed 
importantly to the artistic development 
of the American film; but none more 
than the youthful Orson Welles — an 
actor, a writer and, above all, a superbly 
creative director. Because he had an 
extensive background in radio as well as 
theater when he arrived in Hollywood 
late in 1939, Welles was particularly aware 
of the expressive elements that sound 
incorporated—narration, voice montages, 
filters and echo chambers for special 
effects, musical bridges as transitions 
from one scene to the next. And be- 
cause he arduously steeped himself in 
films before shooting his first scene, 


The Vitaphone camera had 
to be kept in a sound- 
proof booth so microphones 
would not hear it whirr. 


spending literally hundreds of hours in 
Projection rooms viewing both silents 
and talkies from all over the world, he 
knew better than most well-established 
professionals the full potential of the 
visual aspects as well — which he prompt- 
ly proved with his chef d'oeuvre, Citizen 
Kane. Much has been written about this 
singular work with its unique four-part 
form, its daring deep-focus photography, 
its laconic writing and hyper-realistic 
dialogues, its brilliant montages of sound 
and visuals (such as a breakfast scene 
that skillfully delineates three years of 
à deteriorating marriage in something 
under three minutes of screen time) and, 
of course, the extraordinary level of per- 
formance that Welles elicited from every 
member of his cast. Less often noted is 
the fact that Gregg Toland's needle-sharp 
camerawork (and also Stanley Cortez's 
in Welles’ subsequent The Magnificent 
Ambersons) was so highly admired as to 
alter completely the style of studio shoot- 
ing from that moment on, or that Ber- 
nard Herrmann’s effective score gave a 
totally new direction to movie music, or 
that Welles’ youthful editors on Kane, 
Robert Wise and Mark Robson, were 
soon to extend his directorial techniques 
into their own films. In the truest sense, 
Citizen Kane, which appeared in April 
1941, must be regarded as a pivotal film 
—at once a summing up of all that 
anyone had learned during the first 
decade of sound, and a beacon pointing 
toward developments yet to come. 
Welles reflected the growing tendency 
of many American film-makers to view 
the social scene with great seriousness of 
purpose and, on occasion, with alarm. 
Early in the thirties, such exposés as 
I Am A Fugitive from a Chain Gang, 
20,000 Years in Sing Sing and Black 
Fury directed attention to prison reform 
and anti-labor union tactics. Vigilante 
action, mob violence and blind prejudice 
were the targets of such films as They 
Won't Forget, Black Legion, Fury and 
Winterset. In a more positive vein, films 
like The Life of Emile Zola, The Story 
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Sound pioneers 


of Louis Pasteur and Juarez sought hi 

torical parallels to demonstrate the i 
portance of free inquiry in a free society, 
thus by implication condemning all forms 
of dictatorships. John Ford's The Grapes 
of Wrath movingly depicted the plight 
of migrant farmworkers in the United 
States blown off their lands by the severe 
thirties, and in 
sions of a Nazi Spy Anatole Litvak 
asserted that the day for America's 


onal isolationism was almost over | 
films as 


(although when, a year later, Chaplin 
presented his satiric The Great Dictator, 
still harshly criticized by 
premature anti-fascism”). 

As the war clouds gathered, however, 
the film-makers grew bolder in their 


assertions for democracy and in their 
denunciation of dictatorships. Young Mr. 
Lincoln and Abe Lincoln in Illinois were 
timely reminders of democratic strengths 
and traditions, while Hitchcock’s Foreign 
Correspondent was but the first of a long 
series of pictures — among them, A Yank 
in the R.A.F, This Above All, Journey 
for Margaret and Mrs. Miniver — that 
sought to generate sympathy for, and 
a sense of solidarity with, beleaguered 
Britain. Nazis were the villains of such 
The Mortal Storm and Man 
Hunt, while communists, then linked to 
Germany by the Nazi-Soviet pact, were 


| lampooned in Ninotchka and Comrade X. 


Despite the imminence of war and the 
emergence of such war-related themes, 
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King Vidor: Hallelujah 


that spanned thirty ars. A 
longevity marked the career of Humphrey 
Bogart, who entered films as a juvenile 
lead in 1930, established himself with 
a gangster role in The Petrified Forest 
(1936), then continued to operate on the 
shady side of the law (albeit often asa 
“private eye”) until his death in 1957. 
One of his greatest su es was the 
role of Rick, the cynical nightclub owner, 
in Casablanca (1943), a wartime romanz 

In it, he costarred with Ingrid Bergman, 
who had arrived in the United States 
from Sweden four years earlier to begin 
a triumphant career. Lean, laconic Gary 
Cooper, whose film activities began in 
the mid-twenties, scored a series of 
triumphs during the war years with 


similar 


The Love Parade (starring Maurice Chevalier) 


Ernst Lubitsch: 


Lewis Milestone: All Quiet on the Western Front 


Sergeant York (1941), Saratoga Trunk 
(1942) and For Whom the Bell Tolls 
(1943), the latter two costarring with 
Ingrid Bergman. A spate of movie 
musicals in the early forties, star-spangled 
and glittery, added impetus to the car 
of Fred Astaire, Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, 
Judy Garland, Betty Hutton and Dorothy 
Lamour, although Crosby, in the heart- 
rming role of a resourceful priest, re- 
vealed in Going My Way that he was 
equally raight dramatic parts. 
Because the war called into service such 
well-established stars as Henry Fonda, 
Clark Gable, Robert Montgomery, Ја 
ewart and Robert Taylor, many f 
aces disappeared from the screen‘ 
the duration,” but the studios qui 
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discovered a fresh supply — Gregory 
Peck, Van Johnson, Robert Mitchum 
John Wayne — to keep fans happily in 
attendance at movie houses, 1 
‚ America's entry into the war brought 
ke Sudden prominence another form 
9! motion picture that had been making 
progress throughout the thirties: the 
documentary. While America’s docu- 
mentary tradition might be traced as far 
back as Robert Flaherty's Nanook of the 
North (1922), no movement as such had 
begun to take shape here until the mid- 
thirties when, influenced by such pioneers 
as John Grierson in England and Joris 
Ivens in The Netherlands, a group of 
American film-makers resolutely es- 
chewed fiction for actuality — or, as 
Grierson put it, “the creative treatment 
of actuality.” Under the spirited leader- 
ship of Pare Lorentz, this new generation, 
primarily New York-based, turned to the 
camera and the Movieola as tools with 
which to interpret society and its institu- 
tions, and to relate these to the problems 
of the common man. Such films as The 
Plow That Broke the Plains, The River 
and The City became proving grounds 
for the development of a variety of realist 
techniques — techniques that were soon 
to become basic in interpreting. both 
the issues and the strategies of America's 
involvement in World War II to soldiers 
and civilians alike. 

To meet this wartime need, the ranks 
of the documentary film-makers in the 
East — director-cameramen like Alex- 
ander Hackenschmied, Irving Lerner and 
Willad Van Dyke — were joined by 
numerous Hollywood veterans, including 
such luminaries as Frank Capra, John 
Ford, John Huston and William Wyler. 
They quickly mastered the new tech- 
niques of actuality, but added to these 
the sense of dramatic construction and 
professional polish acquired through long 
years in the studios. As a result, in ad- 
dition to the hundreds of highly compe- 
tent training films and combat reports 
turned out for the armed services, an 
impressive number appeared —The Battle 
of San Pietro, Fighting Lady and Memphis 
Belle among them — that stand on their 
own merits as classics in the documenta- 
ry field. Meanwhile, the Frank Capra 
unit of the U.S. Army’s Signal Corps 
introduced in the Why We Fight series 
an entirely new approach to documenta- 
ry. Instead of sending cameramen into 
the field, Capra and his group pored 
over thousands of miles of existing foot- 
age — newsreels, documentaries, captured 
enemy reels, even feature films — from 
which they culled the few thousands of 
feet of film they needed to tell their story. 
This technique, по» common in television 
documentaries, reached its wartime pin- 
nacle in the feature-length The True 
Glory, a joint Anglo-American report on 
the entire European campaign that was 
co-directed by Garson Kanin and Carol 
Reed, and narrated by no less a person- 
age than General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Although many of these films were 
released theatrically, Ше Army’s main 
objective, of course, was to have them 
seen as widely as possible, regardless of 
paid admissions. So far as the armed 
forces were concerned, there was no 
problem. Each post had its own theater 
which could be used during the daytime 
for orientation and training purposes, 
while portable 16mm equipment carried 
the films into barracks, classrooms and 
even into the field. On the other hand, 
because 16mm had been viewed prima- 
rily as amateur equipment prior to the 
outbreak of World War II (apart from 
a limited use in schools), the civilian 
population was less accessible. One of 


the by-products of the wartime experience 
was the creation of a “smokestack circuit” 
of factories, union halls, granges, churches 
and schools which shuttled lómm films 
and equipment from one to the other in 
what was often a "round-the-clock opera- 
tion. As a result, documentary, which 
before the war had meant for most 
Americans merely The March of Time's 
superficial studies of current issues, 
acquired new prestige as a film form; 
and lómm, which hitherto had been re- 
garded as suitable primarily for shooting 
pictures of baby in the garden, acquired 
a degree of professionalism that was soon 
to be carried farther by independent 
film-makers (many of them war-trained) 
and by the television networks. 

When the war ended, television was 
little more than a black cloud on Holly- 
wood's horizon, Throughout the war 
years, shortages and restrictions on 
critical materials had choked off the 
infant industry by halting the manu- 
facture of TV sets. At the same time, 
these restrictions — plus the normal war- 
time hunger for some form of recreation 

- provided the motion picture industry 

with box-office receipts unprecedented 
since the introduction of sound; by 1945, 
an estimated ninety-five million people 
à week were queueing up for tickets, 
and at prices roughly three times what 
they had been paying a decade earlier. 
With the easing of wartime restrictions, 
the return of servicemen from overseas, 
and the re-opening of the European 
market, the future never looked brighter. 
Actually, Hollywood's troubles were only 
beginning. The anticipated influx of cur- 
rency from abroad proved illusory; faced 
with the need to rebuild their own eco- 
nomies, countries like France and Italy 
sharply restricted the flow of dollars 
from their shores. Because the money 
that American studios earned there now 
had to be spent there, production began 
to leave Hollywood. Further, a suit 
brought by independent theater owners 
against the major studios in 1939 had 
ended in a "consent decree" which held 
that a production company could not 
also distribute and exhibit its films; the 
studios would have to divest themselves 
of their vast theater holdings. Quiescent 
during the war period, these cases were 
vigorously followed up by the govern- 
ment after 1946. At the same time, such 
time-honored industry practices as block- 
booking (selling films in packages of a 
dozen or more) and blind buying (in 
which the theater owner was given no 
opportunity to preview the pictures he 
paid for) were also outlawed. Almost 
overnight, movie making ceased to be a 
"sure thing" business. 

But most serious of all was the threat 
from television. No sooner did the 
government unfreeze the ban on the 
manufacture of television sets than the 
market was flooded with them bringing 
free audio-visual entertainment right into 
the home. Because the film companies 
still felt tied to their theatrical outlets, 
they hesitated to enter into this obvious- 
ly competing field, barred their contract 
players from appearing on television pro- 
grams, and even refused to supply the 
TV networks with pictures. (For a number 
of years, vintage English movies domi- 
nated American TV programs.) With 
Hollywood abstaining, the radio networks 
promptly expanded their activities to in- 
corporate the new medium of television, 
creating their own shows and their own 
stars. By the end of the forties, Holly- 
wood was reeling from unexpected blows 
that seemed to be coming from all direc- 
tions. The impregnable walls of the major 
studios suddenly came crashing down. 
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John Ford's The Grapes 

of Wrath: Henry Fonda 
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John Carradine. Jane Darwell 
: (left) played Ma Joad. 
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Gruff but lovable Wallace Beery 
(right) is Long John Silver; 
plucky Jackie Cooper plays Ned 
Hawkins in a 1934 version of 
Treasure Island. 


As lighthearted detectives, Wil- 
liam Powell and Myrna Loy 
(with canine-aide Asta) starred 
in the immensely popular Thin 
Man series. 


Mae West brought her inimi- 
table brand of double entendre 
to the screen in 1932. 


4 
Fred Astaire, nimble and deb- 
onair, and Ginger Rogers, his 
ideal dancing partner, made 
memorable and amiable musi- 
cals in the "305. 


Carole Lombard, the sophisti- 
cated, absolutely charming First 
Lady of screwball comedy. 


Folksy comedian Will Rogers 
made homespun comedies, silent 
and talking. Here he plays Irvin 
S. Cobb's Judge Priest. 


Jimmy Stewart played the in- 
nocent but idealistic C. ongress- 
man in Frank Capra's Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington. 


Transcendentally zany the 
Marx Brothers, Harpo, Groucho 
and Chico. Here they all claim 
one understandably dazed 
blonde in A Day at the Races. 


The brash and frenetic moppet 
Mickey Rooney made a number 
of musicals with Judy Garland, 
later created the durable teen- 
ager Andy Hardy. 


Tarzan, the noble savage, was 
the hero of many silents and 
talkies, all popular. In 1938 he 
was played by Glenn Morris. 
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Millions loved little Shirley 
Temple. In 1935, she danced 
her way into hearts with the im- 
mortal Bill (Bojangles) Robin- 
son in The Little Colonel. 


The grimness of prison life was 
documented in 20,000 Years in 
Sing Sing (1932), starring Bette 
Davis and Spencer Tracy. 


The Great Man: A Philadel- 
phia juggler with a fondness for 
spirits named William Claude 
Dukenfield became the movies” 
W. C. Fields, a very funny man. 
и 

Following in the pawprints of 
Rin Tin Tin, Lassie became the 
leading canine star in 1943. 


Paul Muni, the leading charac- 
ter actor of the "305, brought 
Emile Zola to life in one of a 
series of superb biographies. 


16 
Frank Capra's M Happened 
One Night won five Academy 
Awards in 1934. Here Clark 
Gable and Claudette Colbert 
tentatively share a motel room. 


Errol Flynn inherited the sword 
and cape of Douglas Fairbanks. 
Here he swashbuckles as Cap- 
tain Blood in his first film 
(1935) with Olivia de Haviland. 


Dr. Frankenstein's monster 
tromped through many à film 
in Boris Karloffs incarnation. 


The first full-length cartoon 


feature, Snow White and the 


Seven Dwarfs, exhibited the 
magic craft of Walt Disney. 


Jean Harlow: adequate as an 
actress and comedienne, she was 
terrific as a woman. 


?1 
Lavish operettas were a rage 
in the 2305. Неге is baritone 
Nelson Eddy in Rosalie. 
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Orson Welles: a meteor 


in the history of 


film. At 24 he made 
Citizen Kane, a film 

of enormous influence. 
His later career 

found his acting 

ranging from brilliant 

to mawkish, his direction 


always interesting, 
seldom remarkable. 


ез himself played 

harles Foster Kane, 

publisher and 

ian, from 18 (0 65 

in his masterpiece 

Citizen Kane (right). Welles 
did not appear I" 

The Magnificent Ambersons 
(left), but his touch was 
apparent. Tim Holt 
and Agnes Moorehead starred. 


WELLES 
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War films 


Bundles for Britain! Back 
our Bovs! The war films 

of the "408 occasionally went 
bevond propaganda to tell 

human tales. Mrs. Miniver, 

(left) directed by William 

Wyler, chronicled the quiet 
defiance of a doughty British 
family during the Blitz. 

Greer Garson as the indomitable 
Mrs. M.: Walter Pidgeon, 

her spouse. Plucky Margaret 
O'Brien shakes her fist at Nazi 
bombers in Journey for Margaret 
(lower right), a wartime 
tearjerker. The Fighting Lady 
(above), was a documentar, 
detailing the harrowing life 
aboard an aircraft carrier. 
Edward Steichen filmed it. 


1 
Marlon Brando (left) established 
the grimy undershirt as a sex 
symbol in this scene with Vivian 
Leigh from A Streetcar 
Named Desire. 


Homespun history: Gary Cooper 
as Sergeant York won an 
Oscar. Here Margaret Wycher- 
ly mends his jeans in their 
Tennessee hill cabin. 


Young Henry Fonda portrayed 
Young Mr. Lincoln in a 1939 
biography of the 16th U. S. 
President's early years. 


William Wylers The Best 
Years of Our Lives, expressing 
the disillusions ‘of returning 
World War II veterans, swept 
the 1946 awards. Here, look- 
ing glumly to the future: Harold 
Russell, Dana Andrews and 
Fredric March. 


Montgomery Clift (left) and 
Frank Sinatra as Army buddies 
turned in superb performances 
in Fred Zinnemann’s realistic 
From Here to Eternity. 


Katharine Hepburn was a lady; 
Humphrey Bogart a lowlife in 
The African Queen. John 
Huston cast them adrift to 
gether on a rickety vessel to 
travel the Congo on a hilarious, 


heartwarming trip. 
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1 
With charm, brio and brief 


appearances by half the film 
universe, Producer Mike Todd 
took dazzled audiences Around 
the World in 80 Days. David 
Niven (right) was Phileas Fogg 
and Cantinflas his valet. 


Steve McQueen plays virile roles 
— catnip to the ladies — and 
is a competent leading man. 


12 
Whatever Happened to Baby 
Jane? starred veterans Joan 
Crawford (lefi) and Bette Davis. 


Stanley Ж. Lolita (1962): 
James Mason played Humbert 
Humbert along with Sue Lyon 
in the title role. 


1 
Frank Perry's low-budget David 
and Lisa was a 1962 succes 
d’estime. 


5 
Sidney Poitier won the Acad- 
emy Award for best actor in 
1963 for Lilies of the Field. 


16 
Alfred Hitchcock's horrifying 
Psycho killed off leading lady 
Janet Leigh early in the picture, 


Egyptian actor Omar Sharif 
played the ill-starred Dr. Zhiva- 
go in David Lean's adaptation 
of the Pasternak novel. 


Tony Curtis (left) and Jack 
Lemmon masquerade as girls in 
the comedy Some Like It Hot. 


Audiences looked a mite silly 
during the 3-D craze where 
special glasses made images leap 
from the screen, 


One of several Tennessee Wil- 
liams plays successfully brought 
to the screen, Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof starred Elizabeth Taylor 
and Paul Newman. 
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ME {his assumption was wrong. 
ere once they might have paid a star 
as much as $500,000 a year for two or 
three pictures, in the sharply competitive 
market that lay ahead, they were soon 
paying their stars that much and more 
for a single film — plus a percentage of 
the profits. Divorced from their theaters, 
many of the studios now began to 
negotiate with the broadcasting networks 
for the sale of their libraries of old 
pictures. The fees offered became so 
tempting that they released vast blocs of 
desirable titles to TV — and thus kept 
still more potential customers away from 
the box office. (They also discovered that 
the sums paid them were both illusory 
and inadequate. No sooner had the trans- 
actions been completed than the trade 
unions and guilds sued for a share of 
the proceeds; while companies which had 
resisted the initial blandishments from 
television, discovered that by holding out 
a little longer they were in a position to 
command far greater sums for their 
product) And when late in 1952 the 
independently owned Cinerama Corpora- 
tion introduced a huge, curving, wide- 
screen process as a counter to TV, near- 
ly every major studio spent the follow- 
ing year experimenting with cheaper 
systems that ultimately sent audiences 
back to their TV sets. 

But, in the best movie tradition, help 
was on the way — and from a completely 
unexpected quarter. From the time of its 
founding, in 1919, United Artists had 
been a maverick among the major compa- 
nies. Primarily a distribution facility, it 
owned no studio and very few theaters. 


Across the-years, it had established a 
name for itself by releasing not only 
the films of its founding members, Grif- 
fith, Chaplin, Pickford and Fairbanks, 
but also those of Valentino, Buster Kea- 
ton, Norma Talmadge and Gloria Swan- 
son. The independent producers who 
operated under its banner included, at 
one time or another, Walt Disney, 
Samuel Goldwyn, Alexander Korda, 
Stanley Kramer, Joseph Schenck, David 
O. Selznick and Walter Wanger. By the 
end of the forties, however, the firm had 
fallen on sorry times. Its founding mem- 
bers were either inactive or dead, and 
its best producers were finding it more 
profitable to make their releasing deals 
with larger, more energetic companies. 
United Artists seemed destined to close 
up shop until, in 1951, two bright young 
lawyers, Arthur Krim and Robert Benja- 
min, gained control and initiated a 
drastic reorganization. Realizing that the 
firm's exchange activities were dying out 
for lack of good product, they acquired 
pictures for release regardless of quality. 
But at the same time, they made over- 
tures to producers, directors and stars of 
roven ability to make their films for 
United Artists. What they offered was fi- 
nancing, distribution—and independence. 

Their timing was perfect. The major 
companies in allowing star contracts to 
lapse, had released top talent into the 
open market, while the higher personal 
income taxes of the postwar period made 
it uneconomic for anyone in the upper 
brackets to work on à straight salary 
any longer. Increasingly, the stars were 
incorporating, often setting themselves up 
in partnerships with directors, writers, 
agents ог business managers. Their first 
thought, of course, was to discover a 
story, a property, that was suitable to 
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their talents and personalities. But their 
second thought was to find someone 
who would advance the money to enable 
them to turn their "package" into a 
picture. And this was precisely what the 
new United Artists was prepared to do. 
Within a year or so of their takeover, 
Krim and Benjamin were proudly pre- 
senting such independently produced 
efforts as The African Queen, High Noon 
and Moulin Rouge, and building a talent 
roster that included Stanley Kramer's 
company, Otto Preminger's, Sam Spie- 
gel's, and Burt Lancaster's new Hecht- 
Lancaster productions. With Preminger's 
The Moon ls Blue, a slightly risqué 
comedy released without the Production 
Code's seal of approval, United Artists 
demonstrated that the Code Administra- 
tion could be safely and profitably defied, 
while the low-budgeted Hecht-Lancaster 
production of Marty, the pathos-filled 
love story of a homely butcher, proved 
that modesty was still a virtue. A new 
element was entering American films. 
Instead of the stamp of the studio, 
pictures were beginning to bear the 
stamp of their creators. 

Or was this really so new? For years 
such film-makers as Chaplin, Disney and 
Goldwyn, owning their own studios, 
financing their own pictures, had been 
making movies as Samuel Goldwyn once 
said, “to please myself.” Indeed, in the 
early years of American film history, 
all the great pioneers — Griffith, Sennett, 
Ince — worked in precisely this manner, 
often marketing their pictures in addi- 
tion to doing the writing, directing and 
producing. It was only after the studios 
grew too large to accommodate such 
one-man operations, and pictures became 
too expensive for any single person (with 
notably few exceptions) to finance, that 
this sense of individuality began to dis- 
appear. Ironically, when it began to re- 
emerge in the American films of the 
fifties, it was generally regarded as a 
European trait. The European cinema 
had always remained very much director- 
oriented; such names as Ingmar Berg- 
man, Vittorio de Sica and Federico 
Fellini were at least as familiar to Conti- 
nental audiences as were those of Doris 
Day and Rock Hudson in the United 
States. Apart from Cecil B. De Mille 
and Alfred Hitchcock, directors had be- 
come nonentities so far as American 
marquees were concerned. Now, how- 
ever, with financing and artistic freedom 
assured, that was beginning to change. 
One began to recognize the films of 
John Huston, Elia Kazan, Stanley Kra- 
mer, Otto Preminger, George Stevens, 
Fred Zinneman. One began to identify 
them by style as well as by their choices 
of subject matter. 
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CAPRA FORD 


Mr. Deeds Goes to Town: Raymond Walburn, Gary Cooper 


The Informer: Victor Mel aglen 
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Rear Window: Grace Kelly, 


James Stewart 


б C Red River: Montgomery Clift, Joanne Dru 


MANKIEWICZ STEVENS 


al abet Eve: Gary Merrill, Anne Baxter, Bette Davis 
| ur Shane: Brandon DeWi 
ilde, Alan Ladd 
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Sunset Boulevard: Gloria Swanson Treasure of the Sierra Madre: Humphrey Bogart, Walter Huston 


WILDER HUSTON 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BERT STERN 


and Marilyn Monroe. 
ег vanish, movies would not be the same. 


е endeavors, have progressed to a more vital concern — 
т the best films — this concern is paramount. 
ape m f the ‘50s have been mastered by the film-makers of this decade. 
hniques O 5 t the new pictures seldom found in the films of the past. 
changed and the movies change with them. 


the human condition. 


Шы is happening now? What will happen next ...? 
W al y a. 
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found а new film language to express today's themes. 
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Film musicals of the "605 the gay, carefree Gene Kelly A lavish and wit 
exhibit greater daring and series of later musicals. West production of M 7 ane 
infinitely more sophistication Side Story (which won 10 in 1964 made it 4 Fair Lad 
than the frothy Busby Academy Awards in 1962) for audiences de 
Berkeley spectaculars which and its financial success country (änd een 
were designed to help encouraged producers to bring world) to View 5 КЕ the 


EMarkabl, 
Which ` 
had played to 


the country forget Depression 


other Broadway musicals successful musical 
misery in the "305 or even ^ 


to the screen. heretofo 


е 


enthust 
audiences OM 
tage. Before 


My 


astic but limited 
the New York 
the Lerner 
and Lowe lyrics were added, 


Fair Lady had been 


George Bernard Shaw's 
saradoxical f 
| box-office 


le Pygmalion, 
ure in the 


United States as a 1938 Leslie 
Howard film. 

Gypsy, a semi-serious study 
of a possessive mother: 
Finian's Rainbow, a satire 
on racial attitudes considered 
too controversial for the 
mass film audiences when 


it appeared on Broadway 

in 1947; these and such non- 
controversial musicals as The 
Sound of Music, Funny Girl 
and Hello, Dolly! have created 
a wider audience for the 
American musical theater 
than ever before. The 


conversion of stage musicals 
into movies frequently gives 
them a scope — a freedom 
of movement, a wider option 
in production techniques 

and an intimacy when needed 
— that would not be possible 
on even a Hippodrome stage. 


Social concern and conscience are not new in the American cinema. 
I Ат a Fugitive from a Chain Gang in the 7305, The Grapes of Wrath (1940) 
were forerunners of the film 
which came to grips with racial and religious prejudice, 
such as Gentleman's Agreement, The Defiant Ones and Pinky in the 7505. 
Although preachy, they were well done. 
There is less tendency towards outright propaganda in the modern American film. 
In the Heat of the Night, 
directed by Norman Jewison, was essentially a detective story, 
but much of its drama hinged on the confrontation 
of a sheriff in a small Southern town 
with a Negro detective from Philadelphia, 
played by Sidney Poitier. 
The case for tolerance was made — but it was carefully understated. 


NEW LOOK 
ATAMERICA 
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BRAVE GLIMPSES 
IN A DARK MIRROR 


WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? (1) 
Censorship of the movies in the past 

kept important dramas from the screen 
and rendered other stories ludicrous 

by imposing “moral” endings in which 
all transgressors were punished. Certain 
themes, such as dope addiction, were 
altogether taboo. In the '50s, some 
directors defied Production Code 
restrictions and economic boycott 

to forge freedom of expression of adult 
stories and treatment. 

The public accepted greater maturity 

in motion picture themes and the courts 
handed down a number of decisions 
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which limited the right of state and 
municipal censors to cut or suppress 
movies. In 1966, Mike Nichols brought 
the Edward Albee play, Who's Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf? to the screen with 

the same searing dialogue and plot 

of fierce marital discord that it had when 
presented on Broadway. Nichols, 

a former comedian, quickly established 
himself as one of the best of the new 
American directors. From Richard 
Burton and Elizabeth Taylor, both 
primarily considered “glamour stars,” 
Nichols drew electrifying performances 
as a middle-aged couple given to 
profanity, drunkenness and the sexual 
approach of two scorpions in a bottle. 
No compromises were made in the script 
to tone it down to the supposed level 


of a small-town “р 


— a concept widel 
past, whether or n 
DR. STRANGELO 
HOW I LEARNED 
AND LOVE THE BOMB 
The tradition of identify 
by its director, rather than by the stars 
or story, was prevalentin A d 
for a long time. Although the Un! 
States has had many great director А 
who have left unmistakable ar 
on their pictures — Griffith, Wel i 
Ford, Huston, Zinnemann, ois , 
Wyler, Wilder — it is a recen 
hielten for American ee 
to seek out their viewing by direc А 
One of the individuals responsible 
for the change is Stanley Kubrick. 


проршаг themes, gambled 

tats of less than the first magni- 
tude, and has created a memorable 
gallery of motion pictures. , 

с best of the Kubrick films 
rangelove. With only the British 
comedian Peter Sellers as "marquee 
bait,” Kubrick audaciously satirized the 
American military in an example of 
black humor. The ending, less than 
optimistic, portrayed the world destroyed 
by atomic weapons. The characters 
Were overdrawn to the point of 
Caricature; but however broad the 
Characterizations, there was enough 
caustic comment based on reality 10 
Qualify the film first-rate satire. 


BONNIE AND CLYDE (3) 

Few films have aroused such flaring 
passions as Bonnie and Clyde. One 
magazine proclaimed it “a watershed 
film” with the influence of a Citizen 
Kane: another critic dismissed it as 
“cheap pandering to a taste for 
violence,” then praised it a week later 
as a new departure in a way of looking 
at violence in films. 

At the least, Bonnie and Clyde broke 
out of the mold of the gangster picture 
as it had been done since 1926. It was 
the apotheosis of the anti-hero. The 
protagonists, far from being romantic, 
were shallow and vain (the gangster was 
impotent rather than a virile bully 
as portrayed by James Cagney, George 
Raft and Humphrey Bogart in earlier 


days). The outrageous mixture of humor 
and horror went far beyond mere 
black comedy. Although the film was 
set in the "308 with a sardonic attention 
to nostalgic detail, its events depicted 
the mindless violence of the present era 
as well. Whereas old gangster movies 
ended with a literal, figurative subtitle: 
“Crime Does Not Pay!” Bonnie and 
Clyde forcefully illustrated that crime is 
irrelevant and pitiable. The slow-motion 
sequence of the death by machine-gun 
of the fey pair stunningly emphasized 
futility and waste. 

Arthur Penn directed the film with 
impressive cohesion. He did not hesitate 
to introduce new film techniques or 
revive old ones — but the picture did not 
depend on camera gimmicks for its power. 
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It usually takes a while for the artists to master a new technique. The early ventures in Cinerama — 
| a wide-screen process, which by utilizing three different cameras and projecting the barely overlapping 
| images on а wide screen, gives the viewer a three-dimensional illusion of participation — featured no 
Il plot but a succession of thrilling events, such as a roller-coaster ride. 

or a light plane trip through the Grand Canyon. It was an enormous success. 

It was some years before directors undertook plotted films in Cinerama. One drawback: in a closeup, 

an actor's pores would resemble moon craters. John Frankenheimer, who had some interesting movies 
to his credit (The Manchurian Candidate, Seconds), utilized the Cinerama process to its fullest in 

Grand Prix, taking as his subject auto racing, which lent itself to the breathtaking scope of the medium 
Even those critics who were not impressed by the plot, expressed admiration for Frankenheimer 
mastery of technique — for the manner in which he took the audience into the pits and: 

behind the wheel of a Grand Prix racer 
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Stanley Kubrick poses that question in 2001 in superb filmic fashion. 
Here is a puzzling, philosophic film that could not have been dreamed of decades before. 
Here is the wide Cinerama screen cleverly utilized. 


Here is the personal statement of an independent director. 
Here is now. Where films are. 


a “` Ancients believed the eye to t 
| the portal of the sou 


| Film directors speak through the e 
to the hearts of the audienc 


But in 2001? Ds 
Think of this: in 1893, Edison could hardly have imagined his "toy" — 
by 1926 would be the medium of such sophisticated artists as Griffith, Ei 
And these visionaries could not have predicted, 33 years from that dat 
able to represent the vast scope of outer space. | 
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Chicago happening, 1924... 

In the 1920s jazz hit Chicago, already 

а "wide-open town" 

of the prohibition era, crowded with people 
looking for fun and excitement. 
It was a wild scene; Carroll Dic 
orchestra and vaudevillian 
Frankie (Half Pint) Jaxon fit right in. 
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THE 
AUTHOR 


JOHN S. WILSON, jazz critic for The 
New York Times, has been writing 
‘about jazz for more than 25 years. He 
became one of the first jazz specialists 
on the staff of a New York City news- 
paper when he began covering jazz 
concerts and reviewing jazz records for 
the afternoon PM in 1942. He joined 
The New York Times in 1952, that 
newspaper's first jazz critic. When High 
Fidelity magazine was started that year, 
he also contributed jazz reviews to it 
and still does. In 1954 he launched a 
weekly radio program. “The World of 
Jazz" on WQXR, New York City. 

Mr. Wilson has also been New York 
editor ^' Down Beat magazine and has 
writter «bout the world of jazz for 
many ‘her leading publications in- 
cludin: Saturday Review, Holiday, 
House саий и, The Nation and Hi-Fi 
Stereo Review. He has written three 
books: The Collector's Jazz: Traditional 
and Swing; The Collector's Jazz: Modern 
and Jazz: The Transition Years — 
1940-1960. 


THE 
CRADLE 


OF JA 11 


New Orleans, with its French 
influences, its Spanish tinge, 
its marching band and Mardi 
Gras tradition, with the 
lazy Mississippi shaping its 
crescent, and an opulent 
tenderloin district... “Кат- 
part Street in New Orleans town — You know everyone for 
miles around — those Creole queens that sing those tunes. 
It’s the best street in the land.” (Ida Cox, “Rampart St. Blues”) 
.. this was the city where jazz was shaped in the early part 
of the century. “Everyone from New Orleans can really play 
that thing,” young Louis Armstrong boasted. And what a 
roster of talent the town produced! Armstrong, Oliver, 
Bechet, the Dodds brothers, Jelly Roll Morton, Leon 
Rappolo, Jimmy Noone, Bunk Johnson, George Lewis, 
among many, many others. Unwitting missionaries, they 
spread the jazz gospel across the country, around the world. 


JAZZ IS THE PRODUCT of a 
unique musical melting pot. It 
came out of a set of circum- 
stances — historical, social and 
musical — that can never again 
fall in quite the same conjunction. 
Still, it has grown into a music 
that reflects more completely than 
any other element in American 
life the varied ethnic and national inspirations woven together b 
the people who make up the population of the United States 
The prime moving force in the creation of jazz was the New 
people who were emerging from slavery in the last half of the 19 
century. Even though they were one or two centuries removed from 
their African homeland, they still retained and nourished a herita 
of African melody and rhythm. 6 


This heritage was preserved in the songs an ‚ants they used 
as a means of communication as they worked the fields and 
more overtly, in “Congo Square.” This was 21 ı field in New 
Orleans where slaves who were granted а Вай lay on Sunday 
met to chant, to stomp and to shuffle in dan melodies pro- 
duced by bamboo tubes and to pulse-catching ims beaten out 
on huge cowhide tom-toms called bamboulas. 

When slavery was abolished by President ham Lincoln’ 
Emancipation Proclamation in 1863, those fo: ives who were 


in and near New Orleans found themselves at 


crossroads. New Orleans at the end of the 
19th century was a strikingly cosmopolitan 
city — a city that was French, Spanish, Eng- 
lish and African with religious rites that were 
Catholic, Protestant and Voodoo. 

Music was everywhere. Formalized Euro- 
pean music poured out of the city’s cultural 
citadel, the French Opera House. European 
dance music — polka and quadrille — flourish- 
ed. It was a town that heard and responded 
to sensuous songs and stark hymns. Marching 
bands blared up and down streets. 

The African chants that had formed the 
basis for the Negroes’ work songs during 
slavery led to two divergent musical lines 
among the freed slaves— a religious line 
called spirituals and a secular line, blues. The 
chants and their outgrowths were inevitably 
influenced by the European musical ideas 
that flooded the city. Lafcadio Hearn, who 
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spent the years 1876-1887 in New Orleans, remarked on this inter- 
mingling of musical sources when he wrote from New Orleans in 
1880 that “the melancholy, quavering beauty and wierdness of the 
Negro chants are lightened by the French influence, or subdued 
and deepened by the Spanish." 

In the years following the end of the American Civil War in 1865, 
a whole new musical world opened up to the freed Negroes. They 
had musical instruments when they were 
slaves but these were mostly of a stringed 
variety. Now they were able to turn their Jo memorobilia 
talents to professionally made wind instru- Miss Olga Lodi 
ments, many of them horns left behind by 
soldier-musicians of the recently contending 
armies. They taught themselves to play, 
learning by trial and error, devising their 
own unorthodox methods of relating horn 
sounds to their vocal instincts. To begin 


Scott Jo! with, they played the hymns and marches fa- 

miliar io them. But this was basically a singing people, and when 

they сом on the horns they tried to reproduce what they could 

hear iging” in their minds. Through these "singing horns," the 

marc» and hymns took on a sinuous rhythm that they had never 

had re. The horns also gave them “blue tonality," a character- in 
istic Negro singing that became a basic characteristic of jazz — 

the ition of two “blue” notes, a flattened third and a flattened 

seve to the regular diatonic scale. 

St other element that contributed to the music that was to 

bec: jazz was ragtime. This was basically a piano music, derived 

| from ‘ches and a musical style called “cakewalk” in which synco- 

| patio“ ‘п the right hand was balanced against a steady beat in the 
left. erant pianists, mainly Negro, composed and played "piano 
rags” (ihe most notable early ragtime composition was Scott Joplin's 
Mapi: !.eaf Rag), but the ragtime style also found its way into per- 
form: ces by the bands that were, by the end of the 19th century, 
play what can in retrospect be classified as jazz. 

The first jazz band of consequence was a group led by Buddy 
Bolen, cornetist and barber who, in 1895 and 1896, was acknowl- 
eds to be the “King” among New Orleans musicians. Bolden’s 

1 4 с Buddy Bolden (second left), legendary trumpet 
ban. played at dance halls and for outdoor dancing in parks. His 
prowess as a leather-lunged cornetist was so overwhelming, accord- 
ing to legend, that when his band was playing in one park he could, 
with one mighty, compelling blast of his horn, lure all the dancers 


{ from another park a block away. “СаШп” my children home,” was 
how Bolden described this. 

For Bolden's band and others that grew up around it in New 
Orleans — the Olympia Band, Kid Ory's Creole Band, the Eagle 
Band — ensemble improvisation was the accepted manner of play- 
ing. The basic rule was, “Keep off my part.” Each man had a pre- 
scribed role — the cornet floating out the melody, the clarinet 
dancing over and around the cornet lines, and the trombone laying 
down a sturdy foundation of huffs and puffs while the bass, the 
guitar or banjo, and the drums provided the rhythmic wheels on 
which the performance rode. As a rule there was no plano because 
these bands served a multiple purpose: playing for dances at night, 
marching in daytime parades, playing for funerals or riding around 
on advertising wagons. There was no place in these daylight activi- 
ties for a pianist and, as a result, the piano in Jazz developed in a 
separate line of its own until the 1920s. 

As the 19th century gave way to the 20th, Negro bands were 
being heard more and more on the streets of New Orleans. In the 
“Second line” of enthusiastic listeners who followed them down the 
sters, such as Louis Armstrong, who 
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One of the predecessors... Joplin's masterpiece 


street were innumerable young 


ng 


nen oe 


were stimulated and inspired by this new music. Young white mu- 
sicians were fascinated, too, and soon there were white bands trying 
to copy this Negro style of playing. 

But the blue tonality that came so naturally to the Negroes as 
they transferred to their horns the sounds they heard singing in their 
heads was not as easily accessible to white musicians. The white 
musicians found a much closer kinship to the staccato qualities they 


heard in the ragtime contribution to jazz. They played with a more 
agitated, jerky attack than the sinuous roll of Negro music, creating 
the foundation for what has since become known as Dixieland jazz. 
Dixieland originally, and until World War П, was a white musicians’ 
interpretation of what Negroes played. Since then, it has been so 
ng that Negro musicians, when asked to play 


set as a style of play 
it, can also fall into the style. 


King Oliver's Creole Jazz Band (young Louis Armstrong, cente 


They rambled, oh, didnt they ramble! 
They still ramble...In New Orleans today 

the fraternal marching bands сату on а % 
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SATCH 
JELLY ROLL 
AND THE KING 


“I invented jazz in a barroom in New Orleans in 1910,” 
claimed Jelly Roll Morton. Like many of Jelly’s claims, this 
was exaggeration. But his genius had a powerful impact on 
the development of the music. 

Louis Armstrong, called “Satchelmouth” has been around 
so long that his genuine contributions to the art are some- 
times forgotten. But the standards of horn playing and sing- 
ing he set influenced virtually every major jazz figure who 
followed. The brilliance of Louis’ trumpet breaks, his startling 
conception of the voice as a jazz instrument influenced such 
latter-day musicians as Roy Eldridge, Bunny Berigan, Miles 
Davis and Ella Fitzgerald. His other nickname, “Pops” is 
significant. In many ways, he is the daddy of them all. 

Joe “King” Oliver was the last of the New Orleans trumpet 
masters. He was Louis’ idol and gave Louis his start. New 
Orleans jazzmen did not confer such titles as “King” lightly. 


JAZZ IN ITS EARLIEST STAGES E. 

known as "good-time music." It was inde 
a music that stimulated pleasure and ac. 
companied pleasures. It was primarily ۾‎ 
music for dancing and since, in ¡ts begin. 
nings, it was considered common and 
vulgar, it naturally had common and vulgar 
associations. In New Orleans, and in other 
towns in the United States where it gained 
an early foothold, jazz found its prima 

support in the most unrestricted sections, 
Thus, in New Orleans, this young style of 


Joseph (King) Oliver music flourished during the first two decades 
of the 20th century in Storyville, a quarter of the city set aside for 
legalized prostitution where the streets were lined ùy innumerable 
cabarets and bars that could support jazz groups. 

It was in Storyville that the first generation © >reat jazz per- 
formers came to light. Joe Oliver, a cornetist wh: ceeded Buddy 
Bolden as the king of New Orleans musicians, m his reputation 
there; he became known as King Oliver. Kid ( à trombonist, 
led a band in which young Louis Armstrong had lrst important 
job. Sidney Bechet learned to pour such powerf: igs out of his 
clarinet there that when Ernest Ansermet, th: iss conductor, 
heard him in Europe in 1919 he was moved t that Bechet's 
seemingly strange way of playing “is perhaps the way the whole 
world will swing along tomorrow.” 

In 1917, during World War I, the American enment closed 
Storyville and jazz musicians began looking for „бег places to 
work. By then, some had already moved up th: ssissippi River 

WR a to Memphis, St. Louis and Chicago, working thei north on the 
Jelly Roll and King Oliver at play . Е 
riverboats. Many of these boats carried dance b made up of 
New Orleans musicians. Traveling with the bands a broadening 
experience in more ways than one for musician , more often 
than not, were self-taught. 

“You’re going to the conservatory,” they said New Orleans 

when a musician joined Fate Marable's band on of the river- 


Jelly Roll Morton and the original Red Hot Peppers (continued) 


Мәмет! over big ona people were calling for more and m 


Soon jazz belonged to the country 
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; % 1922 
Fletcher Henderson 5 192 


Sidney Bechet 
boats. Louis Armstrong, the fabled *Satchmo," who had been an in- 
stinctive cornetist before he served his first hitch on a riverboat, was 
taught to read music by a mellophone player on the S.S. Sidney. 
The main goal of the musicians who left New Orleans was Chi- 
cago. With the arrival of national prohibition against alcoholic 
liquors in 1920, Chicago had become a wide-open city dominated 
by prohibition-bred gangsters; it had a free-and-easy atmosphere 
much like that of Storyville. King Oliver reached Chicago in 1918 
with a reputation so great that, when he was offered jobs by two 
bands — one at the Dreamland cafe, the other at the Royal Gardens 
— he was able to accept both of them. The bands staggered their 
sets so that Oliver could shuttle back and forth between them. Two 
years later Oliver was leading his own band and in 1922 he sent 
home to New Orleans for his onetime protégé, Louis Armstrong. 
Armstrong, then 22, had been playing with Kid Ory's band in 
New Orleans and marching with the Tuxedo Brass Band. But even 
by 1922 New Orleans had become such a backwater in jazz terms 
that Armstrong could later say, reflecting on his arrival in Chicago, 
"I had hit the big time. I was up North with the greats." 
Armstrong's arrival in Chicago caused a sensation. Local musi- 
cians were awed by his execution, his ideas and his attack, and they 
were completely overwhelmed by the two-cornet breaks he played 
with Oliver. Breaks — passages when the rhythm stops and one 
man plays a brief phrase by himself — were a favorite device of 
New Orleans jazz men. But breaks had always been done as solos. 
et here were two cornetists improvising such fierce and flawless 
eaks simultaneously, without looking at each other, without music, 
ithout tripping each other up, that they left listeners gasping. 
In a sense these duet breaks proved to be a bridge between two 
eras of jazz. Oliver, still at the peak of his form, still the king of 
New Orleans jazz, represented the basic New Orleans jazz style, a 
style which placed primary value on ensemble improvisation with 
solos usually limited to little more than the kind of breaks he played 
with Louis Armstrong. For Armstrong, on the other hand, these 
brief solo breaks pointed the direction in which he — and through 
him, jazz — would go in the future. His solo virtuosity became in- 
creasingly apparent, even within the limitations imposed by Oliver's 
band. Armstrong's real emergence as a soloist became evident when 
he joined Fletcher Henderson's orchestra for several months in 1924. 
By the time he began making records under his own name in 1925 
(the famous "Hot Five" series), Louis Armstrong had become a 
soloist of such commanding stature that his solos were becoming 
the focal point of every performance. 

Armstrong's solo improvisations were such exciting illustrations 
of what had been a previously undeveloped aspect of jazz that en- 
semble playing was soon reduced to a vehicle that merely intro- 
luced and supported the soloists. From that time on, the solo played 
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Fate Marable's riverboat band 
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ME Up that lazy River to Chicago 
ЧЕ that toddling town, came 
jazz. Soon the whole 

world would be jazz crazy. 
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5 legend was his legacy 


„they danced...and sang the gospel 
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They brought a trump church...and a drum. 
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an increasingly important role in jazz until, in the jazz that deve 
oped following World War II, the solo took over completely, 

While Armstrong, in Chicago, was reorienting the ensemble bal, 

ance of jazz, the piano, which had been left out of the New Orleans 

concept, was beginning to find its own place in jazz. During the 


|. 


Louis Armstrong's immortal Hot Five first two decades of the century, the piano had been a solo instru. І 
< E ment related to jazz only in peripheral fashion, partly as a vehicle 
for the blues, partly through the work of ragtime pianists. 
In the northeastern United States, particularly around Baltimore and 
Washington and New York and Boston, a lively school of ragtime 
pianists developed which by the 1920s came to a focus in New York 
City. The key figure was James P. Johnson, a pianist from New 
Jersey. He had begun as a ragtimer but, as ragtime faded at the end 
of World War I, Johnson, along with several other pianists in Най 
lem, the Negro section of New York City, built с syncopating 
style of ragtime, blending brilliant, jazz-based im isations in the 
right hand with a driving repetitive left-hand fi Chis resulted ж 
in а wallopingly propulsive style called “stride " because of 
the striding effect when the pianist's left hand ated between ` 
single notes and chords. And because of the lis | airy figures 
they played with their right hands, these pian e usually re, 
ferred to as “ticklers.” (continued) 
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James P. Johnson, inventor of the stride piano 
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The original ODJB 


Johnson and other ticklers — Luckey Roberts, Willie “The Lion” 
Smith — were prime attractions at “rent parties,” impromptu per- 
formances at which admission was charged to raise money to pay 
the host's rent. The established ticklers often brought with them 
their protégés — Duke Ellington from Washington, who had been 
taken under The Lion's wing; Fats Waller, who was raised musically 
by Johnson; and Bill Basie (who later became known as Count 
Basie), who learned from Waller. 

Because of the rather private nature of their performances — at 
rent parties, and in musicians” hangouts such as the Rhythm Club 
— the music of the ticklers was known to a fairly limited audience 
in one section of New York, Harlem. The jazz most New Yorkers 
heard through the early 1920s was played by white musicians 
following a pattern established by the Original Dixieland Jazz Band. 

The ODJB (as this band is usually known) was a group of five 
white New Orleans musicians who created a sensation when they 
opened at Reisenweber's restaurant in New York early in 1917. As 
a result of their success, the Original Dixieland Jazz Band became 
the first jazz band to find its way onto records. Through these 
recordings, the group influenced potential jazz musicians all over 
the United States — Red Nichols in Utah, Bix Beiderbecke in lowa, 
among others — and set both a style and a repertoire for Dixieland 
jazz that continues to this day. | 

But even in New York City, this was merely transplanted New b 
Orleans jazz. Aside from the Harlem ticklers, New York’s significant 
contribution to jazz in Ше 7205 was the “big” jazz band. 


Ernest Loring (Red) Nichols 
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BIG 
BAND 
JAZZ 


Early jazz was every man for himself, all blowing top speed 
at the same time. In Chicago in the "205, the solo developed, 


each musician improvising in turn. A large jazz band then 
was eight instruments. 

Larger, non-jazz dance bands were already popular. And 
when talented jazzmen like Fletcher Henderson and Duke 
| Ellington decided to experiment with 14- or 15-men orchestras, 
| a new form of jazz emerged. Arrangers came into prominence 
and improvisation was curtailed to scheduled solos. 

Famous bands toured the country. Every college prom 
wanted one. Many traveled like gypsies in buses from town 
to town for one night engagements. Others settled into ball- 
Ш rooms or theaters or hotels. Small Swing groups drew serious 

| jazz fans to nightspots along New York's 52nd Street. 


DUKE ELLINGTON COUNT BASIE _ 
MIE LUNGEFORD BENNY GOODMAN 
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Top to bottom, left to right: Don Redman, 

Coleman Hawkins, Ella Fitzgerald with Chick Webb, 
Paul (Pops) Whiteman, McKinney's Cotton Pickers, 
the music of the "305, Bubber Miley (seated left) 
with the Duke Ellington band 


UNTIL 1923, JAZZ BANDS rarely consisted of more than seven 
musicians (King Oliver's eight-man Creole Jazz Band was an ex- 
ception made possible by the fact that it had two instinctive 
geniuses, Oliver and Louis Armstrong, playing cornets). Larger 
groups would require written arrangements and that, it was thought, 
would destroy the spontaneity that was at the heart of jazz. 

But Don Redman, an alto saxophonist who had studied at two 
musical conservatories — an extreme rarity among Negroes at that 
time — began trying to weave jazz ideas into the dance arrange- 
ments he wrote for Fletcher Henderson's 10-piece band at the Club 
Alabam in New York. Gradually he developed methods that would 
give the soloists the freedom they had in a smaller jazz group while 
keeping order and direction in the rest of the band. What might 
have been an improvised clarinet solo in a small group was har- 


monized for three clarinets; a melody was broken up by antiphonal 
call-and-response exchanges between the brass and the reeds; short, 
repeated ensemble patterns or "riffs" were written to back the 
free flights of the soloists. 

Henderson, Redman and the other men in this band — C« in 
Hawkins, the tenor saxophonist, was one of them — were ry 
different breed from the lusty “natural” musicians who ha: е 
up through back аПеуз and gin mills in the earlier days 72. 
These were literate musicians, university-educated men fro la- 
tively secure backgrounds who had scarcely been touched he 
strong, basic jazz stream that had flowed from New Oi 0 


Chicago. As a result, Redman's attempts to produce “arran; 
often sounded thin and pallid, until Henderson lured Lou n- 
strong to New York to join his band in 1924. 

Armstrong gave the band its first close contact with the A 
free-wheeling attack on which jazz had grown although, init е 
had trouble adapting to the formalities of reading arranged on 
parts. Henderson once rebuked him for blasting right throu; 
sage that was clearly marked pp — “very soft.” 


“Pp?” Armstrong glanced at the mystifying notation. “I ht 
that meant ‘pound plenty’!” 
Listening to Armstrong night after night, the other me ie 


band absorbed the jazz spirit that glowed in the cornetist's g. 
When, after a year, Armstrong left the band to return to í , 


he left behind a juggernaut of a band, a group tremendous! nt 
in its ensemble playing, a band filled with jazz soloists \ ad 
learned brilliantly from Armstrong's example (the transform of 
the pre-Armstrong style of Coleman Hawkins, a slap-tongu: ıck 
that was “corny” even іп the 205, to the awesome emergenc: he 
post-Armstrong Hawkins as the creator of a basic jazz approach 


to the tenor saxophone was particularly remarkable). 

After Henderson and Redman, with the help of Armstrong, had 
shown that big band jazz was feasible, other jazz musicians began 
to explore this new territory. Duke Ellington, one of the younger 
generation of Harlem ticklers, began to expand his six-piece band, 
developing it as a collection of sounds rather than a group of in- 
struments. Ellington's key sound came from Bubber Miley, a trum- 
peter who played in an ominously growling style. 

Ellington's imaginative mixture of Miley's growls and other exotic 
tonal colors produced what seemed to be a startlingly new type of 
music although it was based on the blues, on spirituals and the other 
common source material of jazz. Paul Whiteman and his arranger, 
Ferde Grofé, who then represented the acme of American popular 
music, spent several nights listening to Ellington's band at the 
Cotton Club in New York trying to find out how the Duke got his 
results but found that they were not able to take down a usable 
note. Percy Grainger, the classical pianist, hailed Duke Ellington 
as America's only original musical mind. (continued) 


Stomping at the Savoy in New York's Harlem 


By the end of the '20s, Harlem was alive with big jazz bands. 
The Savoy Ballroom, “The Home of Happy Feet,” was the scene 
of frequent all-night “battles” between big bands, sometimes in- 
volving as many as eight bands in a single night. The “King” of 
the Savoy was Chick Webb, a little drummer who drove his band 
through performances so exultantly searing that few other bands 
could successfully challenge them. 

Outside New York, across the United States, other big bands 
developed — in Detroit where Don Redman, having left Henderson, 
built McKinney's Cotton Pickers into a band that could rival Hen- 
derson's in drive and polish; in Memphis where Jimmie Lunceford, 
a secondary-school music teacher, formed the basis of what was to 
be one of the most incisive big bands of Ше ’30s; in Chicago where 
pianist Earl Hines formed a robust band to play at the Midwestern 
equivalent of New York's Cotton Club, the Grand Terrace. 

In Kansas City and down through the Southwest where dancers 
liked bands with a solid, heavy beat — bands that played rugged, 
basic blues — the airy skills of such New York bands as Hender- 


son’. and Ellington's meant nothing. The kingpin of this area was 
Be: Moten's Kansas City band, which, after Moten's death in 
19 »rovided the basis for Count Basie’s orchestra. 


hese pioneering big bands were, like the earliest small jazz 
gr made up of Negroes. White jazz musicians followed the 
de ment of big bands with interest but with little real attempt 
ation until 1929, when the Casa Loma Orchestra became the 
fu hite big band to make out-and-out jazz arrangements the 


b: Г its repertory, although the brisk, almost mechanical pre- 
cis with which the Casa Loma band played its arrangements 
se | tense and stiff compared to the work of the best Negro 
ba Nonetheless, the Casa Lomans broke the ice for white bands. 

934, trombonist Tommy Dorsey and his older brother, Jimmy, 
ar saxophonist and clarinetist, who had been extremely suc- 
ce freelance jazz musicians in New York Юга decade, formed 


a | that played orchestrations of many of the standard tunes of 
tl xieland repertory. The band lasted only a little more than a 
yt efore the brothers, both hot-tempered men, parted. Each went 
( become the leader of a successful popular dance band that 


p with some jazz accents. 
he same year that the Dorsey brothers formed their band, 


Bes) Goodman, a clarinetist from Chicago who had also found 
fre ісе success in New York, joined the ranks of bandleaders. 
Coincidentally, Fletcher Henderson had given up his band which, 
since 1929, had been suffering from poor management and from 
the financial effects of the Depression. To help Goodman get 
started, Henderson lent him some of his arrangements. When Good- 


man’s new band was signed for a weekly three-hour nationwide 
radio program and Goodman was given the money to buy eight 
new arrangements a week, he regularly assigned three, at $37.50 
each, to Henderson. | 
Many of Henderson's assignments were popular tunes which he 
treated with the devices that had been typical of his own band. This 
alliance between basic big jazz writing and popular tunes, plus the 
glittering precision that Goodman demanded of his band, proved to 
be the foundation of the Goodman band’s appeal. 
mmediately apparent. After an initial 26 
weeks on the radio program, Goodman’s band was dropped from 
the show. Then it set out on a cross-country tour of one-night en- 
gagements, but it was not until it reached the Pacific coast, at the 
Palomar Ballroom in Los Angeles, that the Goodman band really 
found its audience. A month before the band reached Los Angeles, 


a record that was to prove its first hit, a pairing of Fletcher Hender- 
Stomp and Sometimes Гт Happy, 


i ing Porter 
son’s arrangements of King ا‎ 


Top to bottom, left to right: Jimmie Lunceford, 

Earl Hines, the Dorsey brothers — Jimmy and Tommy 
Bennie Moten, King in Kansas City; 

Bunny Berigan; Glen Gray's Cosa Loma Orchestra; 
Ellington, attraction at New York's Cotton Club 


That appeal was not i 


Mood Indigo...Edward (Duke) Ellington 


Earl (Fatha’) Hines exults. „immortality as “trumpet-style” pianist and band leader...inspiration to all who foll 


owed 


had been released. By the time the band arrived in C 
record had already become a local radio favorite anc 
was filled with an audience of dancers ready and 


alifornia, this 
1 the Palomar 
Henderson arrangements. ager fori 
Goodman remembers the first taste he gave the Palomar audi 
of those arrangements. Bunny Berigan was driving his way th e 
a trumpet solo in Sugar Foot Stomp — a tune by King Oliv E 
Louis Armstrong had brought to the Henderson band and B Ши 
son had turned over to Goodman — when somebody let enn 
whooping shout. Suddenly a crowd of youngsters was SV E 
around the bandstand, shouting and cheering. à Шы” 


Ó——— — M _‏ س 


“That first big roar from the crowd," said Goodman, “was one 
of the sweetest sounds I ever heard in my life.” 

The same roar of that crowd signaled the beginning of the Swing 
Era, a period from 1936 until the beginning of World War II when 
jazz was dominated by “swing bands,” primarily big bands which 
played the mixture of popular dance music and jazz that Goodman 
had developed. Negro bands which had preceded Goodman and 
which hewed more closely to the jazz vein — Ellington, Lunceford, 
Hines — were relegated to a secondary role during these years 
although one Negro band, Count Basie's, which emerged from 
Kansas City a year after Goodman's initial success, actually repre- 


(continued) 


Benny Goodman...rode to the top on a clarinet 
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sented the essence of Swing more fully than Goodman's оға 

the other white bands. ae Пу of 
The Basie band, in the 1930s, was a remarkable amalgam of cM 

band approach and big band projection. Its arrangements Js 

mostly "heads" — loosely organized variants on th Bus n. 

were carried by several brilliant soloists such as Lester Y at 

Herschel Evans on saxophone, Buck Clayton and На 


on ball-bearing wheels. 
But even while it capped the Swing Era, t 
pointing in the direction of things to come. | 


The Count 
Harry Edison 


Lester Young Buck Clayton 


Swing bounced in on the roor 

of a ballroom crowd: 1936 launched 
the big-band era. Big bands stil play, 
but the crest moved on with tne 
experimenters. Just over the horizon 
was the short, gaudy season of bop.. 


Although there are endless arguments about how jazz 
itself was born, when and by whom, there is general 
agreement about the genesis of bebop. The time was 
1941, the place a Harlem nightelub called Minton's 
Playhouse, the founding fathers Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie 
Christian, Charles Parker and Thelonious Monk. 

Bop was colorful from the start. The irrepressible 
Gillespie set sartorial as well as musical standards 
with the bop uniform of goatee, beret, tinted glasses 
and ascot. Shouts between bopsters on or off the 
bandstand — “Oo shobebop doo” and “Dig that crazy 
C7, man!” — established a bop fraternity. There was 
contempt for the jazz of the past and confidence that 
a language of the future was being established. Louis 
Armstrong called bebop “a boilermaker thing.” But the 
alent of a Parker and the durability of Dizzy Gillespie 
tablished the style as a building block of modern jazz. 
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John (Dizzy) Gillespie, a prime mover of bop 


THE MOST IMMEDIATELY STARTLING trailblazer among Basie” 
musicians was Lester Young, known as “the President,” Or just “Prez » 
whose light, flowing style flew squarely in the face of what had, unti 
his arrival, been the generally accepted method of playing jazz on the 
tenor saxophone: Coleman Hawkins’ robust, swaggering, charging 
attack. Young played long, looping lines that danced airily across the 
surface of the chord structure dashing gaily past bar lines or lagging 
behind the anticipated beat so that his playing took on an air of 


urgency. Unlike Hawkins’ heavy, burry tone, Youns’s was smooth 
and with almost no suggestion of vibrato. His st was the proto- 
type of a manner of playing identified as “cool that became 
prevalent near the end of the 1940s. 

Behind Young in the Basie band, drummer Jo ` was working 
changes in rhythmic emphasis. Most big band « ners in those 
days emphasized the four beats in each measure tting out each 
beat on the bass drum with the foot pedal. In Basie rhythm 
section, however, the bass and guitar stroked « : steady four 
beats, accented here and there by chords from t ino, while the 
drummer transferred his steady four-beat acti to a cymbal. 
With his bass drum foot freed from its timekeen 1ackles, Jones 
was able to use it as a prod or accent which subt not so subtly, 
altered the rhythmic direction of a soloist. 

Another drummer, Kenny Clarke, arrived at lar change in 
the rhythmic accents at this same time, although ıimed to have 
a practical rather than a musical reason for doii While he was 
with Teddy Hill’s band, he played so many fa ting numbers 
called “flag wavers” that his right foot, keeping teady barrage 
on the bass drum “got paralyzed,” he said. ^ cut it all out, 
except now and then.” 

In 1941, Clarke was the leader of a band at ı's Playhouse, 
а musician’s hangout in Harlem. Thelonious Mi as the pianist 
and visiting musicians sat in every night. One r visitor was 
Charlie Christian, a frail, tubercular guitarist w! d at 22 after 
two highly influential years of major jazz act as a member 
of Benny Goodman’s troupe. Christian change e guitar from 
a chording, accompanying instrument heard p Пу as part of 
the rhythm section to a source of solos that flos is though they 
came from a horn. He was able to do this thro the use of the 
then new electric guitar. He made such a profound impression that 
the unamplified guitar was all but eliminated from jazz for 20 yea 

Another regular at the Minton’s sessions was John Birks “Dizzy 


; . . lie К cies 
Gillespie, a trumpeter whose harmonic and melodic idiosyncra 


had led big-band Cab Calloway to order him to "quit playing that 
Chinese music" when he was a member of Calloway's band. 
Along with Charlie “Bird” Parker, an alto saxophonist | 
Kansas City who was in and out of New York їп the early 405 
( oving in harmonic 
ucing a nervous, 
as “bebop” ОГ 
more frequently 


the musicians at Minton's found themselves m 
rhythmic and melodic directions new to jazz, prod 
staccato, long-lined form of music soon identified 
“bop,” an onomatopoetic transcription of one of the 
recurring sounds that these musicians produced. ls 

Parker's playing — a mixture of seemingly еггайс stops and ое 
along with furious dives into long, overflowing passages — Was, > 
culmination of something that he had been moving toward ШШ 
tively. He knew, he once said, that “there's bound to be something 


к а А 2.9 еп, one 
else. I could hear it sometimes but I couldn't play it. ТИ ие) 


Left to right, top to bottom: Lester Young's "Hi Heckler’; 
an artist's conception: “Charlie Parker One Year Old”; 


drummers Jo Jones and Kenny (Klook) Clarke; 


Бор capital...West 49th and Broadway, New York; 
Bird) Parker 


\ 


||| al gootees berets and sun 
understood its meaning. Bop flourished in the 


|| creators moved on to something new. 


|| Вор was always there, it just needed the Bird 


and Diz and a few others to say it Вор wasn't 
glasses, but few 


| 


feverish postwor years and faded os its 
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Top to bottom, left to right: 

Charlie Christian, a bridge from Swing 
to bop; Bud Powell, creating new 
harmonics; Lennie Tristano, much insight; 
Woody Herman, his herds 

have wailed since the 1940s 


cold December night in 1939 in a small restaurant in Harlem һе 
was idly playing his saxophone with a guitarist named Biddy Fleet 
when, in an apocalyptic flash, he suddenly found himself playin 
that “something else” he had been hearing. 8 

Gillespie, a more articulate man than Parker, theorized his wa 
to much the same point, and then helped to synthesize the fernen 
of new music that was soon pouring out of both Harlem and New 
York’s midtown music center, 52nd Street. 

Bop flourished briefly in the years just after World War IL, fed 
as much by the publicity that was generated by Gillespie's colorful 
antics as by the music itself. His beret, dark glasses and goatee, 
considered bizarre in 1947, later became standard sartorial equip- 
ment for bop musicians. Bop suffered from a relatively small num- 
ber of genuinely creative talents such as Gillespie, Parker and pianist 
Bud Powell, and an inordinate number of uninspired copyists who 


quickly turned everything Parker, Gillespie or Р‹ 


a cliché. Lennie Tristano, a blind pianist who, in 


that were new although they were not bop-orien: 
at the way “these little monkey men of music” 
lespie’s phrases note for note. 

“Their endless repetition of these phrases ma 
midst like fighting one's way through a nightma 
pours out of walls, heavens and coffeepots,” 1 
boppers contribute nothing to the idiom. Wheth 
saxophone, piano, trombone or glockenspiel, it 
lespie. Dizzy probably thinks he's in a house о! 

Parker was imitated even more slavishly. Wh 
1955, Charles Mingus, a bassist who had founc 
distinctly his own, shook his head and said, 7? 
at Birdland (a famous jazz club) had to wait for 
to find out what to play next. What will they de 

Despite its brief, fad-trimmed existence and 
musical approaches that it introduced, bebop a 
ment of jazz in two vital ways: It returned the 
the primary position it had held before the big 
Era overwhelmed the combos. And it turned 
intended for listening rather than dancing. 

Until the emergence of bebop, jazz, from 
beginning even with the 19th century ring sho: 
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— had been a functional music, usually an accom; 
occasionally an element in a street parade which 
dancing. But with bop, jazz broke away from 

of dancers’ pleasures or purposes. At first temp 
only the most virtuosic dancers could cope with 
new jazz developed, the rhythms were broken an! 
in such a manner that dancing became out of thc question. 

In part this was a deliberate ploy on the part of the mu 
A growing number of musicians in the jazz world of post 
War II rebelled at the idea of being considered entertainers OT per- 
formers who merely contributed background to some other "€ 
They were, they insisted, artists and they expected to be listene 
to with individual attention. 

In practical terms, this had actually been the case 
extent since the days of King Oliver's Creole Jazz Ban 
in the early 2205 when young musicians spent their eve 
ing around the bandstand, listening avidly and never 
dancing. It was even more true at the height of the 
era: The part of a ballroom near the bandstand might. 
with couples who just wanted to listen to the band, leaving 
of the floor to the dancers. 

But with bebop jazz broke completely with it 
and declared itself an art music. 
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CHARLES PARKER, UR. 
ÀUG.29,1920-MAR. 23,1955 


Irony and pathos marked 

his life — genius and bad boy, 
imitated and condemned, 
misunderstood even in death... 
It was March 12, 1955 


THE 
COOL 
SOUND 


Jazz, emotional originally, played with guts and heart; hot 
jazz; swinging, stomping, shaking, wailing — all that changed 


J 
іп the'50s. Cool jazz took over, cerebral, above it all, take-it- 


or-leave-it, no dancing, rapt listening only. A new affinity 
between jazz and classical music was discovered and explored. 
The college- or conservatory-trained musician replaced the 
instinctive improviser on the bandstand. 

Building on the chord departures, new rhythmic concep- 
tions and freedom of key and time changes first introduced 
by bebop, the new cool jazzmen sought new instrumentation, 
new vistas. Jazz had turned back even in this modernity: once 


again the soloist was king. 


Top to bottom: Stan Kenton, experimentalist; 
Cloude Thornhill; John Lewis; 

Gerry Mulligan; Gil Evans and 

Miles Dovis, charting cool 


One of the characteristics of cool jazz was 


resulting in a pure clarity of line that, once coo! 


an identity of its own, made jazz listeners realize 
“cool” jazzmen even in the days when all jazz 
“hot.” Bix Beiderbecke, a trumpeter who was 
fluential jazz musicians in the "205, had played 
so had Frankie Trumbauer, a frequent collea 
who played the С melody saxophone, an inst: 
jazz musicians after the '20s. Lester Young's 
saxophone was a result of his early attempts to c 
C melody sax performances. Young, who wa: 
helped move jazz out of the Swing Era, was nı 
the bebop period that followed. Like Beiderbe 
he was a premature cool jazzman and his іп Пик 
bear fully until the late 405 when cool jazz be 
Another influence on the development оГ co 
Thornhill's dance band of the '40s, a band with 
ing style that produced sounds that hung heavily 
ly in the air. Thornhill's arranger, Gil Evans 
this kind of sound; but, dissatisfied with the wa 
it, he left the dance band. With a group of jazz 
Miles Davis, the trumpeter; Gerry Mulligan 
phonist; and John Lewis, the pianist who late: 
Jazz Quartet, all ihen relatively unknown, Evan: 
for a nine-piece jazz group, with Davis as lead 
two instruments that had contributed to the | 
which were rarely found in a jazz ensemble — Fre 
Although Davis' group actually existed for 


FROM ITS EARLIEST рдү 
at its best had always been 
sidered "hot," a music of the emo. 
tions, a music that projected the 
heat of involvement, whether ex- 
pressed in lively fashion or, as in the 
blues, in a slow, brooding manner 
The heart more than the head E. 
the controlling source. 

But as the 1940s faded into the 
1950s, there appeared a new form 
identified as "cool jazz." This seem 
ing contradition of ierms was actual- 
ly a rational description of an approach to jazz 
placid, withdrawn manner of playing. Its arriva! 
fitted the mood of the new jazz audience of liste: 
inevitable reaction to the nervous, jabbing attack 
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Lester Young. In jazz's democracy, he was the President. 
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Top to bottom, left to right: Chet Baker, vibratoless trumpet, 
Shelly Manne; Charles Mingus; Thelonious Monk; Dave Aruba 
Horace Silver, keyboard intensity; Art Blakey; 
Shorty Rogers; Gunther Schuller, "Third Stream”; Ray Charles 


gagements in 1948, it influenced a great deal 
of the jazz of the *50s. Records made by the 
men inspired a group of jazzmen in California 
led by trumpeter Shorty Rogers to play along 
similar lines. Soon afterwards Gerry Mulligan 
organized a quartet in California featuring 
the withdrawn, vibratoless trumpet of Chet 
Baker. With these two groups as a start, 
something identified as West Coast jazz 
developed along the Pacific shores. Essentially 
it was cool jazz, adapted and transferred to 
the other side of the continent. 

Davis himself, whose natural tendency was to play with a light 
sound and no suggestion of vibrato, had previously been playing 
with Charles Parker, Dizzy Gillespie and other bebop musicians in 
settings in which his subdued approach was lost. Until the mid-1950: 
he was still disentangling himself from this background. But then 
he reunited with Gil Evans, who created big band orchestrations 


that proved to be ideal accompaniment for Davis’ natural trumpe 
(continued 


Miles and son Jean-Pierre at five 
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style; these enabled Davis to emerge as one of the leading jazz 
individualists of the day. 

John Lewis had been the pianist in Dizzy Gillespie’s big band 
when he joined Davis and Evans in the 1948 nonet. Then, i the 
early 508, Lewis became the musical director, pianist and guiding 
force of the Modern Jazz Quartet. Although this group exhibited 
some traces of cool jazz, its most noticeable musical coloration was 
its use of fugues and other forms of 17th- and 18th-century music 
within a jazz framework. The Quartet was only one of several groups 
that explored possible relationships between jazz and taa 
in the 505. When Dave Brubeck, also а pianist, took his quartet to 
university campuses, the fact that he had studied with French com- 
poser Darius Milhaud gave him considerable stature. Building on 
this foundation, he developed a jazz style in which he could express 
his interest in polyrhythms and polytonality. 

Gunther Schuller, a classically trained musician deeply interested 
in jazz. brought the jazz-classical experiments into focus in the latter 


half с the 7506 when he coined a term, “Third Stream Music,” to 
identit music that drew on both classical and jazz but was essen- 
tially cart of neither. It was a third stream. Although there was 
consi ble talk about Third Stream Music, particularly among 
classic Пу oriented musicians who felt it might give jazz a validity 
they ıght it had previously lacked, it proved only a passing fancy 
and, n the new jazz of the '60s arrived, it fell into the background. 

Bu: before the new music arrived, jazz had moved out in other 
direc ; Just as cool jazz was, to an extent, a reaction to the 
turmo of bebop, it in turn produced a reaction. This reaction 
was, might be anticipated, a return to emotionalism, a return 
that t back to the roots of jazz to resurrect the raw, urgent 
essen f the blues. In the forefront of this new movement was 
Horace Silver, a pianist who stormed across the keyboard with 
a fervent intensity reminiscent of the roaring, elementary style of 
itine! pianists who had once worked lumber and turpentine 
camp. in the South, stabbing out ferocious chords with his right 
hand while his left hand was (as drummer Shelly Manne put it) 
“sort of growling at you." Silver was briefly teamed in a group called 
the J.» Messengers with Art Blakey, a short, but massively muscular 
drum ner who had the same strongly emotional attack as Silver. 
Then cach went his own way, leading lusty, openly emotional groups 
that brought a fresh, gutty vitality to jazz. 


Paralleling the return to basic blues was a growing use of a style 
derived from gospel music, lively and rhythmical, producing what 
became known as “soul jazz,” espoused with particular success by 
Cannonball Adderley's group. One of the most direct impacts of 
gospel music came through Ray Charles, a blind singer and pianist 
who blended blues, a post-bop instrumental style, gospel and popular 
songs to create a vehicle for a raw, emotional projection. 

Emotionalism in jazz was raised to a fever pitch in the work of 
Charlie Mingus, the bassist, who built performances on the blues 
and on gospel devices, using tonal colors reminiscent of Duke 
Ellington. Mingus, however, was not a part of a movement. He was 
an innovator, a party of one who went his own iconoclastic way. 

“I play and write me,” he once declared, “the way I feel, no 
matter what’s supposed to be hip.” 

Another individualist emerging in the 7505 was Thelonious Monk, 
a pianist who had been part of the early bop experiments at Minton's 
around 1940 but had little relationship to the bop fad. Monk was a 
lineal descendant of the Harlem ticklers, a fairly direct follower of 
Duke Ellington (as a pianist) who evolved a gnarled, craggy style 
that gave his work an oddly off-center quality. 

Monk and Mingus surfaced in the 505. Still underground were 


individuals who would shape the jazz of the "608. — 


Thelonious, introverted Pied Pipe 
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COLTRANE 
COLEMAN 
AND THE MIJO 


They call it “The New Thing.” That’s how indefinable the 
new directions of jazz have become. In some ways, it is a 
fusion of the emotional and visceral content of earlier jazz, 
particularly blues, with the chord and modal techniques 
developed by the “thinkers” of the cool era. 

“What do you see when you turn off the light?” “I don’t 
know, but I know that it’s mine.” — (as the song goes). The 
new thing is a cry for freedom of expression — something 
that has never been done before, a new kind of music. Much 
of the New Thing is a conscious employment of Oriental 
rhythms or of African rhythms celebrating the cultural herit- 
age of the Negro. Soulful but defiant, complex but forceful, 
it is the creation of such determined individuals as the late 
John Coltrane and Ornette Coleman. Their dedication to 
“their own thing” in spite of critical and financial rebuffs is 
in keeping with the best of the jazz spirit. 


JAZZ HAS ALWAYS BEEN A MUSIC of freedom. The sense of 
freedom is implicit, indeed, inherent, in its improvisational nature, in 
the possibility that exists for each musician to express himself in his 
own terms. In the ’20s and 7308 it served as а vehicle for youth's 
customary revolt against elders, the same revolt expressed by a 
later generation through rock 'n roll. | 

By the ’60s, the freedom of jazz had taken on deeper meanings. 
It plunged wholeheartedly into the free form experiments ın which 
such traditional guides as key, tempo and melody were abandoned, 
experiments that were also attracting many “classical” musicians. 

Early evidence of the new musical freedom, which was usually 
combined with the expression of sociological freedom right from 
the start, could be heard in the mid-1950s in the work of Charlie 
Mingus, who had begun as a relative traditionalist in the 405. But 
by the 505 he was finding his own individual musical voice which, 
interestingly enough, often had a very direct connection with the 
“singing horns” approach of the pre-jazz days. This could be heard 
in the voicings and attack that Mingus got from his musicians and 
from his own vocalizing, both alone and as part of an ensemble. 

The first of the “new” generation of jazz musicians to be heard 
from—musicians who had had little or no experience in any of the 
earlier forms of jazz — was Cecil Taylor, a conservatory-trained 
pianist. In its essentials, Taylor's basic approach to jazz seems to 
derive from Duke Ellington but, beyond that, listeners have heard 
in his playing traces of Béla Bartók, Igor Stravinsky, Anton Webern 
and Charles Ives. Over the years, he has developed an amazing 
technique which enables him to drive through performances that 
are often awesomely brilliant in their execution. 

Taylor was one of the first jazz musicians to deliberately abandon 
almost all the customary musical guidelines. The 32-bar popular 
song, which continued to provide a basis for most jazz improvisation 
even after the foundation for improvisation had switched from the 
melody to the chord structure, was jettisoned by Taylor. So were 
the actual chords which usually formed the skeleton of jazz im- 
provisation. Like Ellington — and like Mingus, who was influenced 
by Ellington — Taylor is guided by sounds. 

“Pm involved with pieces that have no chords at all,” he once 
said. “The harmonic foundation is made up of clusters on which 
various scales are superimposed. You just don't have to be ham- 
strung by thirds and that kind of nonsense, just as you don't have 
to be hamstrung by the song form to have a great deal of order.” 

Although Taylor has held tenaciously to his musical beliefs and 
has great technical skill, and it was he who opened the door on the 
new jazz freedom, he has remained relatively obscure while innumer- 
able other jazz musicians who have followed him in the direction 
that he had first pointed have received more acclaim. 

Until 1959, Taylor was a jazz avant-garde movement all by 
himself. Then Ornette Coleman, an alto saxophonist, arrived in New 
York from California, hailed by such authorities as John Lewis of 
he Modern Jazz Quartet, Gunther Schuller and even the contempo- 
rary composer Virgil Thomson, as an exponent of the first new 

thing in jazz in at least 15 years (according to Lewis) or 30 years 
(according to Thomson). He played a white plastic saxophone and 
the squawks, bleats and screeches that he drew from it brought 
as many charges of charlatanry against him as cries of * » 
Whatever one's opinion of Coleman at that time, 
agreed that he was unconventional. 

“His musical inspiration operates in a world uncluttered by 
conventional bar lines, conventional chord changes and convention- 
al ways of blowing or fingering a saxophone,” Gunther Schuller 
said, adding that Coleman did not have to overcome these “practi- 
cal” limitations because, to Coleman, they never existed. 
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Top to bottom, left to right: An imoginative 
rendering of Ornette Coleman's group; 
Cecil Taylor; Johnny Hodges; Archie Shepp 
and Pharoah Sanders; Ornette with 

Don Cherry, driving force for the 

New Thing; John Coltrane; Eric Dolphy; 
Roswell Rudd, avant-garde trombone 
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клы Coleman was, as Charles Mingus pointed out, “an 
... s е Ж E к that he worked out of the 
E hom" ре, catchy me ӨШ апа even went back to the 

EME notus of the early days in some of his efforts to ap- 
proximate the sound of the human voice on his saxophone. Yet 
because he was not bothered by conventional formalities he was 
n tune with the avant-garde feeling that quickly developed in the 
60s — a style that focused on the use of "singing horns" and 
release from traditional formalities. 

At first Coleman stood alone in the spotlight of his new jazz 
although Cecil Taylor was vigorously present in the shadows — but 
by the mid-1960s a number of young musicians were feeling their 
way into it. They included Don Cherry, a trumpeter who had work- 
ed with Coleman when he first arrived in New York; Albert Ayler, 
a tenor saxophonist; Roswell Rudd, a trombonist; and Archie 
Shepp, a tenor saxophonist who was also a poet and playwright. 
For a time these musicians, and others who were working in the 
same area, seemed to be moving somewhat aimlessly, particularly 
after Coleman, who might have provided a central core around 
whom they could work, went into voluntary retirement for two years. 

Then they won a significant and potentially influential convert 
in John Coltrane, a tenor saxophonist who, in the early '60s, was 
the dominant figure in contemporary, but not avant-garde, jazz. 
Unlike most jazz musicians, who blossom young and then settle 
into a groove in which they tend to remain for the rest of their 
careers, Coltrane had taken a long time to find himself musically. 

He was first heard in the 405 playing in rhythm-and-blues bands. 
His first 10 years as a professional, which also included periods 
with a small group led by Johnny Hodges and with Dizzy Gillespie's 
big band, scarcely suggested that he might prove to be anything 
more than a capable, but not particularly distinguished saxophonist. 

But from 1955, when he joined Miles Davis” group, Coltrane 
started on an exploratory period that continued during two stretches 
with Davis, a brief period with Thelonious Monk and, from 1960 
until his death in 1967, as leader of his own group. In the early 
stages of these explorations he created solos in which he ran rapidly 
through the entire scale of each chord, creating what jazz critic Ira 
Gitler called "sheets of sound." Later, he turned to the soprano 
saxophone, an instrument that only Sidney Bechet had previously 
used successfully in jazz, and through the tone that he produced on 
the soprano, found a means of expressing his growing interest in 
Indian music. He was affected by Miles Davis’ interest in modal 
jazz. In his final years, attracted by the work of Ornette Coleman 
and Eric Dolphy, a reed and woodwind jazz virtuoso, he became 
involved in the free expression of the avant-gardists. 

But Coltrane differed from most of the avant-gardists in that 
his years of trial and discovery had made him a master of all the 
strange nooks and crannies of his saxophone that were so attractive 
to the avant-garde. Having arrived at his way of using these devices 
through the discipline of long and probing experience, Coltrane was 
able to provide young, less experienced experimentalists with some 
sense of direction which could guide them in threading their way 
through what often turned out to be a rambling, disorganized па 

He was just assuming this role — and had made some records 
with fairly large young groups that indicated he might give a new 
look to the art of ensemble improvisation that had been cast aside 
some 40 years earlier — when his death returned + e 2. 
garde almost to its former fumbling state. paa? М «i 2m 
because Coltrane had had an influence, and pg 5 ; 4 г. i 
garde were finding themselves and arriving at the kind © ; 
that could give the movement direction. 


Potentially the musician most likely to provide the leadership 


(continued) 
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Albert Ayler, musical revolutiondry 


Jazz, moving into the 

New Thing ranges from the 
screeches of Colemans plastic | 
saxophone, through Coltranes 
sheets of sound, fo the emotional 
of Shepp..all variations on a th 
all expression seeking wings 


Дон original Modern Jazz Quartet...John Lewis 
егсу Heath, Kenny Clarke, Milt Jackson (seated) 


that was developing around Coltrane is Archie Shepp, a musical 
polemicist and saxophonist whose performances are charged with 
emotionalism and who ranges through the whole history of jazz 
for his ideas. This would suggest that he may take the next in- 
evitable step beyond avant-gardism to assimilation. - Shepp re- 
cognizes this himself. He likes to find people dancing to his music 
— something that the jazz avant-garde of 20 years before had 
turned its back on, literally. 

“Pm always pleased when people dance,” Shepp said in an 
“Jazz ought to be danced to...] like it when 
ds and pat their feet to our music. And every 
lay a 4/4. Some of the so-called ‘avant-garde’ 
passé. I don't. It's absurd to 
> If things from the 


interview in 1968. 
people clap their han 
once in a while we p 
guys don’t do that. They think it’s 
throw out everything in the past to be ‘new. 


past fit, you use them.” 
So the wheel continues to turn. The spirit that originally moti- 


vated jazz continues to motivate it. The sounds, the textures, the 
techniques, the forms — or lack of form — change from decade to 
decade, not because past methods are no longer valid but because 
jazz continues to attract adventurous minds and virtuosic talents — 
the Louis Armstrongs, Don Redmans, Charlie Parkers, John Col- 


tranes, Ornette Colemans. 


And yet jazz keeps reviewing its 
back to roots that have never lost their vitality to replenish and 


refresh the stream of this music no matter in what directions its 
more insistent explorers may take it. It is still a musical melting 
pot which has changed in 70 years only in the breadth of its view 
and the range of the resources on which it now draws. D 


past, rediscovering itself, going 


THE 
| JAZZ 
: QUEENS 


“The Blues ain’t nothing but a good woman feeling bad... 
The Blues ain’t nothing but a woman crying for her man...” 


ITS SAID THAT THE BLUES is a woman thing. The early blues 
songs formed a backbone of the jazz structure. The women who san 
the blues, the pianists, who usually had classical training — dE 
created their own chapters of jazz history. They endured the miseries 
of the nightclub life, traveled with the bands. There were good times 
for these gals — and there were hard, hard times when they could 
moan: “I got a right to sing the blues." Many became legends . . . 
Two women with an early influence on jazz were Lil Hardin and 


Lovie Austin. Both learned to play piano with classical careers in 
mind. It is said Lil’s mother was displeased when she joined King 
Oliver’s band in Chicago in 1920, at 17. At 21 she married the second 
cor:.t, Louis Armstrong, and urged him to cut out his own spec- 
tac. ar career. She composed tunes for The Hot Five, notably Strut- 
tin Vith Some Barbeque. Divorced in 1932, Lil continued to record 
ап accompany blues singers. 

vie Austin, also a composer of jazz stands as well as a pianist, 
Го ved a great jazz band in Chicago іп Ше 205 which played behind 


ıg blues singers of the era. So successful was Lovie she wore 
a ага coat and drove a Stutz Bearcat with matching upholstery. 
1961, both Lil and Lovie — still in Chicago, city of their 
st triumphs — led veterans of the Chicago era in a series 
dings appropriately titled “The Living Legends." 
most legendary of all the women of jazz was the Empress of 
“шев, the immortal Bessie Smith. 
sie Smith, so the story goes, used to huddle in the rain outside 
Rabbit Foot Minstrels’ tent show when it played in Tennessee 
ar sing along with “Ma” Rainey. Ma took Bessie on tour with her 
in 1922 and taught her something about the blues. Ma was a rough, 
erful blues shouter, probably the best of her time. But Bessie 
better. Bessie was the Empress of the Blues. 
essie was a big woman with big appetites. From 1924 to 1930 
st. (in the words of the song) “lived the life of a millionaire. .. 
king bootleg likker and champagne wine,” then bookings fell 
o: and she learned “nobody knows you when you’re down and out.” 
1936 at the Famous Door on New York’s 52nd Street, Bessie 
appeared at a jam session. Eddie Condon, the guitar player, was 
re: “She was still the great Bessie; hearing her magnificent voice 
plain about the sadness of living made Ше a lot easier to bear... 


com 
Mildred Bailey was there that day but she refused to sing. She was 
right; no one could follow Bessie.” 


Mildred Bailey was perhaps properly deferential to Bessie, but 
she was no mean jazzwoman herself. A huge woman with a girlish, 
high-pitched voice, Mildred was one of the first female band 
vocalists. Her record of Rocking Chair was a sensation and she 
became known as "the rocking chair lady." 

Harlem's amateur talent shows of the early "305 produced two 
of the greatest — Billie Holiday and Ella Fitzgerald. Billie Holiday, 
called Lady Day, was born in 1915. She was singing in Harlem 
night club at 15 when she was discovered by Benny Goodman. 
A lithe, gorgeous woman who perpetually wore a gardenia, Е. 
sang with a band formed by Teddy Wilson from 1935 throug 
1939. Billie later sparked the Count Basie and Artie Shaw bands 


Top to bottom, left to right: Lil Hardin Armstrong; 
Gertrude (Ma) Rainey, oldest of jazz singers; Dinah 
Washington; Jack Teagarden and Anita O'Day; 


Ella Fitzgerald...one of jazz’s great queens 


before becoming a solo performer in the 7405 and ’50s. Billie = 
came the queen of 52nd Street in its heyday, gallantly ld e 
personal excesses which led to her death in 1959. A спис has e- 
scribed her style: “Unique timbre, coarse, yet warmly Pie 

Ella Fitzgerald was a bit younger than Billie; she once sheepis D 
sought Lady Day's autograph. With superb range and ЫЕ а 


Lovie Austin; Магу Lou Williams; Mildred Bailey, 

the rocking-chair lady; Lee Wiley; Billie Holiday; 
Bertha (Chippie) Hill; Mary Osborne; Sarah Vaughan; 
Bessie Smith, the Empress. 


makes a great song immortal and a terrible song pretty goo 

Ella's carrer began in 1935 when she was 17. She sang with the 
band of the dynamic drummer Chick Webb at the Savoy Ballroom 
in Harlem. Five years later, when Webb died, Ella became one of 
the rare women bandleaders before striking out on her own. She 
toured with the Jazz at the Philharmonic group of the 50s, adapting 
to changes in jazz fashion and setting new directions. 

Another top vocalist of the Swing Era was Anita O'Day. Not just 
for her own distinctive, husky-voiced style, but for the influence she 
had on such singers as June Christy and Chris Connor, Anita cut à 
deep niche. A drummer, Anita joined the Gene Krupa band in 
1941. That band had a drummer, so Anita took care of the vocal 
chores. She was with Stan Kenton in 1944-45 and later toured 
with Benny Goodman. 

Two others who came through the ranks of amateur contests 
were Sarah Vaughan and Dinah Washington. This “Divine Sarah" 
became the priestess of bebop and was much admired by Dizzy 
Gillespie and Charles Parker. She joined Earl Hines’ orchestra in 
1943 as second piano and vocalist. She was with the John Kirby 
band in 1945 when Billy Eckstine encouraged her to develop her 
unique characteristics. Her recordings of the bop era were definitive. 
Dinah Washington came from Chicago where her childhood rearing 

‚as intensely religious and she played piano in a choir. She joined 

ionel Hampton's band as vocalist in 1943 and became a solo 

ttraction three years later. Traces of her religious singing back- 
ground could be found in even the most lowdown blues Dinah 
sang, and her popularity extended beyond the usual jazz audience. 
The outstanding woman jazz pianist was Mary Lou Williams. 
As a child in the mid-’20s she acquired the nickname “The Pest"; 
she hung around when Lovie Austin played, stu ing the chording 
and technique. She took her compositions to the Kansas City orches- 
tra leader Andy Kirk. They were extraordinarily talented and Kirk 
began using them; by 1931, she was the regular piano with the band. 
Jazz experts noted that her arrangements were among the best in 
big-band jazz. Benny Goodman sought her for arrangements; in 
1942 she headed her own small band. In the early days, her style 
was influenced by Earl Hines and the masters of boogie-woogie. 
When bop came along, Mary Lou played and composed in the 
idiom of Bud Powell and Thelonious Monk, demonstrating versatility 
and staying power in the face of change. Among the women 
musicians encouraged by Mary Lou was the guitar player Mary 
Osborne. She admired the style of the North Dakota guitarist. who 
played a bit like the great Charlie Christian. Р 

There were lesser stars in the firmament: Bertha (Chippie) Hill, 
vho sang with Ma Rainey; then with Joe Oliver in Ше "205 and was 
ediscovered in the late "405 to show the world how much richer her 
oice had become. There was Lee Wiley, whose erotic, intimate 
ocals made her a ranking singer on the New York jazz scene. 
Like pioneer women, the girls helped blaze the trails. They are 


vital part of the jazz civilization. BY MAL OETTINGER 


Somro radiates Arkestral sound Р 


SOME 
OTHER 
CATS 


A FANATIC IN THE "405, years after Bix Beiderbecke died, used to 
stamp all mail: BIX LIVES! Jazz feels the loss and goes on John Col- 
trane made a mark, blazed a trail and died in 1967. TRANE LIVES! 

AMONG THOSE CATS wailing today... which will last? Which 
is electric and which simply electronic? It's а de gustibus proposition 
Remember Louis Armstrong reveres Guy Lombardo, whose very 
commercial orchestra plays the “sweetest music this side of heaven.” 

The ultimate — some claim — is Sun Ra's Myth-Science Solar 
Arkestra. It consists of 7 to 17 musicians who profess “a priestly 
concern” for their music. Sun Ra, who once sat in with Fletcher 
Henderson, spearheads the group, plays piano and occasionally the 


electro їс trident; cohorts play ram's horn, piccolo, koto and koru. 
They © “аг cloth-of-gold and are heavy on African and Oriental in- 
spirat Also many electronic instruments and drum ensembles in 
which уегуопе winds up beating on something. 

Ve: serious, scholarly jazz that appears at most major festivals 
and :ge concerts is played by Don Ellis. His orchestra experi- 
men: quently with unusual rhythms and seldom-heard time signa- 
tures h as 19/4, instead of the customary 4/4. This produces an 
unsu ‚und, as you might imagine, which is augmented by several 
bass 'rs and drummers, including bongos. Ellis blows a trumpet 
with г valves instead of three which plays quarter tones; this helps 
in ех} iments with new pitches and harmonic-melodic patterns. 

“№ usic offers hope of ecstacy,” Charles Lloyd says and many 
eritic ree. Bird Parker's music started Lloyd on his quest. After 
getti masters degree at the University of Southern California 
and ' experience with bands, he took his tenor sax and flute and 
bega ¡king magic on his own. Based on the West Coast, he takes 
his n everywhere — “I’m part of the world community,” he says. 

A П jazz group which is bringing jazz and country music and 
rock 'ther into a new jazz sound is the Gary Burton Quartet. 
The ıp has no horn — only vibraharp (Burton), guitar, bass and 
dru: he musicians are in their early-to-mid 20s. Larry Coryell, 
the rist, has won jazz polls, garnered adulation and otherwise 
cam: strong. He has been-compared to Charlie Christian. 

A r West Coast jazzman, John Handy, has been contributing 
to y nay someday be tagged the San Francisco school of jazz. 
The leans toward the avant-garde without losing contact with 
the m stream of jazz. Handy himself plays saxophone and saxello 
(sort с 1 curved soprano sax). With him are an electric violin player, 
Mike е, and sometimes a cellist (can you imagine?). “Pm going 
to keep the path open to do different things,” Handy has pledged. 


Roland Kirk is a blind musician from Ohio who has been on the 
jazz scene some 10 years, experimenting, large on versatility, some- 
what bizarre. He blows the manzello (soprano-sax-like horn with a 
big bell); the strich (which looks like a big soprano sax but sounds 
like an alto) and-yes!-the clavietta (which is blown through a mouth- 
piece but has a miniature two-octave piano keyboard), also the siren 
and a tonette or nose flute (said to be a relative of the kazoo). 
Altogether, sometimes, there is Roland Kirk — three saxophones 
blowing at the same time and also swinging through the nose flute 
tucked against his shoulder. Oh, it's too much! pe 

Bagpipes, great jazz bagpipers, don't come readily to mind. : us 
Harley is one. Carrying the modern passion for instrumenta (E 
Perimentation a giant step forward, Harley moved ЕА о 
comment: “He supplies all the notes that have been missing rom 
the instrument since it was invented.” Rufus VEA Р blues, swing, 
Stomps; usually he is backed by piano, drums an | ass. 

А or йс Time and the jazz fans will decide. About these 


Е INGER 
Cats and those who will blow later... BY MAL OETT 


Don Ellis 


Rufus Harley 
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Е И, y" DU 
Roland Kirk...versatility unlimited 


Charles Lloyd...watch out tomorrow 


JAZZ ON A SUN 


American jazz festivals are the realization of 


a dream — a relaxed, bucolic setting where the finest jazzmen from all over the world 
could play exactly what they wanted, without considerations of length or commercial 


appeal. In graciou 
; New Orleans where it all began, festivals have flowered. 
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resort towns like Newport, Rhode Island, and Monterey, Califor- 


In the summer of '52, Louis Lorillard, a Newport, Rhode Island, 
jazz authorities to join him in organizing and presenting a 
ram. Its success encouraged Lorillard to make the Newport 
ial event. Many of the best from all jazz schools have played 
beginning in an old sandlot. It was the success of the jazz 
about the birth of the companion Newport Folk Festival. 
ıtional flavor to the festivals. On the bandstand jamming at 
ou could hear Herbie Mann, the American fluteplayer; the 
ıbor Szabo; Luiz Enrique of Brazil; Germany's Albert Man- 
and U.S. trumpeter Dizzy Gillespie. A Japanese band at New- 
nidable cross between Jimmie Lunceford and early Stan Ken- 
^t the 1968 New Orleans Festival, a week-long celebration, 
from Frankfurt, Germany, brought memories to the audience 
Orleans classics in the manner of King Oliver. Such European 
dutch Alex Reille-Palle Mikkelborg Quintet play Newport. 
musicians to experiment. Don Ellis led a band at Monterey 
cludes three drummers, an electric flute, two bassists, several 
iments, saxes and brass. Oriental instruments, like the sitar, 
gly popular as part of festival jazz groups. Workshops for the 
> often held afternoons. For example, a recent festival work- 
gathered these diverse talents: Red Norvo, Lionel Hampton 
res); Milt Jackson (bebop giant); Gary Burton and Bobby 
itives of the New Thing). 
d night at the festivals. There is always something happening. 
artist arriving on the jazz scene. Frequently, it's an all-time 
mg or Duke Ellington reprising the classic Tributes to 
g or bebop or Dixieland — distill the best from these musical 
isicians who may ‚have dropped from public view. The best 
ly festive — held beneath the sun or under the stars. At- 
60,000 — these are the witnesses that jazz is not dead; its 
patrons of the future. MAL OETTINGER 


Newport, Monterey, New Orleans... 
the big ones. But the big ones 

have spawned smaller festivals, and 
now they're cropping up all across 

the country, these annual gotherings 
for jazz lovers — musicians 

and listeners. 
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